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Listen to the 
Barber! 


YES SIR 





=z I strop my razor to have it 
) oe sharp. No razor shaves 
Pa ee, properly unless you strop it 
oat } trequently. 
' +} -\ Sy . 
Si & i] i , % THAT'S 


Why a stropped razor does 


| Vf , not irritate your skin. 
iD THAT'S 


/ = Why the shave a SHARP 


razor gives is clean—leaving 
the face smooth and cool. 


AntoStrop RAZOR Stropsltself 
Listen to the Mechanical Barber ! 
| AM 


the AutoStrop Safety Razor and without stropping I'll shave better than any unstropped 
razor. With stropping I'll shave as fine as the sharpest razor in the hands of an expert 
barber, saving time and expense. 

I SHARPEN in a moment as I am the only razor with a self-contained stropping arrange- 
ment, sharpening myself automatically. 


| AM 


the only razor which a novice can 
strop as readily as an expert barber 
sharpens his razor. 








With stropping (done in a moment) one of my 
blades outlasts dozens of the "no-stropping" kind. 


j | AM 


the only safety razor which you do not have 
to unscrew or take apart to insert the blade 





Ke 











STANDARD OUTFIT 


Complete as iliustrated, consists ot 
Quadruple Silver-Plated, Self-strop- 
ping Razor, 12 AntoStrop blades, 
One Horse-Hide Strop. All in 
Handsome Leather Case. Size 
2x4 inches. Sold under a guar- 
antee which protects purchasers 
absolutely. 


Price, $5.00 


By comparison worth at least double 


or to strop or clean. 
If your dealer wishes to give you the “* Square 
Deal’” in Safety Razors, he has me, or My 
Company will tell you more about me if you'll 


write for booklet. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing 









































LIFE INSURANCE 











Over 


$306,000,000. 


New Life Insurance 


Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


In the History of 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 


Public Appreciation of the NEW ‘‘Low-Cost”’ 
Ordinary Policy, the New Industrial Policy and 
the New Monthly Income Policy—All Meeting 
the Demand for 


Guaranteed Life Insurance 


and 
It also shows Popular Approval 
of the Administration, Strength, 
Liberality and Fair Dealing of the 
Company. 











Send us your age and we will tell 
you what The Prudential will do 
for YOU in Life Insurance. 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept.136 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 














We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND WHY THEY ADVERTISE 


LITTLE over two years ago—October 17, 1906—the old Field and Stream, 
Inc., was bought over and the present Field and Stream Publishing Co. con- 
tinued the publication of what was then the foremost magazine for sportsmen 
published in this country, but which still lacked the character and enterprise that this 


field afforded. 


At the time of this re-organization an entirely new management, new ideas, editorial 
staff, capital and enterprise began a defined policy of improvement in every department. 
Old manuscripts were set aside for features which would produce a live, wide-awake 
magazine for sportsmen of to-day. Strength of contents was what was wanted, and 


a change of diet- 


the circulation would follow. 


The typographical make-up was changed, the best sportsmen artists employed and 
ypograp P g - x : 
a {eneral reconstruction of the make-up took effect, particularly in the selection of 


cover designs, with the idea of putting out something new. 
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Braces the whole system, 


and relieves fatigue from over 
exertion. 


Delicious at all times, it creates a healthy appetite 
and aids digestion. The only absolutely beneficial stimulant, 
giving permanently good results. Greatly appreciated by 
those who travel—and good for all. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you, 


Over 7,000,000 bottles emgrone- to the United States 
At all Hotels, Cl Rest i \ e bottle at Wi r nts nt G rocers Ask 
for UNDFRBI I t f Bottled only by H. Underberg Albr , Rheinberg, Germany. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 














WEBSTER’S 


New Illustrated 


DICTIONARY 


And a year’s subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
$2.50 


(Regular price of Dictionary alone is $3.25) 


Based upon Noah Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, revised and brought up to date in accordance with the most re- 
cent English and American authorities on spelling, pronunciation and definition, and designed to meet the popular demand 
for a convenient, complete and reliable dictionary. It contains all the words of the Englis sh ne that are not peculiarly 
appropriate to a dictionary of technical terms ; it gives the spelli ing and pronunciation of plurals, and indicates the use of 
capital and small letters in writing every word in the vocabulary. 
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It Also Includes the Following Special Features: 

Origin, composition and derivation of the English language ; principles of grammar ; simplified spelling ; synonyms and 
antonyms ; English Christian names ; foreign words, phrases, proverbs, quotations and colloquial expressions, with their 
English equivalents ; facts about the earth ; Declaration of Independence ; Constitution of the United States ; metric system 
of weights and measures ; value of foteign coins in United States money ; time differences ; weather forecasts ; language 
of flowers; language of gems; origin and meaning of the names of states; dictionary of commercial and legal terms ; 
familiar allusions ; famous characters in poetry and prose ; decisive battles of the world 

Profusely illustrated with text cuts, colored and monotone plates and colored charts, 
round corners, Thumb index as shown, A special offer, by 


AND STREAM one year, $2.5 


Leather binding, red edges, 
special arrangement with the publishers: with FIELD 


-59- 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY :: 35 West 21st Street, New York City 





We 


suarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 

















The next move was a change in printers and a better quality of paper, the addition 
of our “Tools of the Craft” department, the “ Where To Go” department, and the 
change of make-up of our advertising pages, classifying and indexing them and guar- 


anteeing this advertising to our readers. 

This was followed by our “ History of American Arms and Ammunition,” Bob 
Davis’ bass stories, and beginning with the first number of 1909, what we consider the 
best serial of its kind ever written: ‘Roping Lions in the Grand Canon,” by Zane 
Grey ; which will be followed by something new for this class of magazine—“ John 
Conway, Inventor, beginning in March. 

This is a brief outline of recent accomplishments by what we think is the fastest 
growing magazine in the field only a few words, but they represent two years of 
hard work to give our readers the best there is, and the advertiser the best paying 
magazine in the field to-day. 


We will publish in these pages a series of letters from the advertisers ‘n the vari- 
ous lines of advertising in FIELD AND STREAM, who have been well enough 


pleased to write us this appreciation of the value of the space they have used. 


The following letter is from a manufacturer who has used not only all the sports- 


men's magazines, but the general magazines as well : 
“FIELD AND STREAM HEADS THE LIST” 


BIRD, JONES AND KENYON 


Manufacturers of 


Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Utica, N. Y., January 8th, 1909. 
Mr. E. F. WARNER, 
Publisher FIELD AND STREAM, 
35 West 21st Street, New York City 
Dear Mr. Warner: 

You may be interested in knowing that of the various magazines used 
last year in advertising our goods, Field and Stream heads the list, not only 
in the amount of inquiries and orders, but in the gain in these respects for 
the preceding years. When we consider the vast improvement in your 
publication under its present management, during the past two years, we 
were not surprised in comparing results, to find that as an advertising pro- 
position, it had displaced some other publications which formerly gave us 
better results. Yours very truly, 


BIRD, JONES AND KENYON. 


October Ist, 1907, our advertising rate was advanced from eighty to 
one hundred dollars a page, an increase of twenty per cent. It will no 
doubt be interesting for our advertisers to know that with this increase in 
rate, we showed a 47°¢ increase in net cash advertising in the issue of 
December, 1908 over December, 1907, and an almost unparalleled increase 
of 74.8°% in the January, 1909 issue, over January, 1908. 

These figures tell a better story than any argument that we could 
present to you of the valve of advertising space in this publication, which 
would have been impossible to have shown if we had not brought more than 
satisfactory results to 90°F of our advertisers, which meant securing their 
renewal orders for this year, and in many cases with increased space. 









































TAXIDERMY 


Sportsmen- 
Mount Your Own Trophies 


Every Sportsman can now be his own Taxidermist. 
We teach you with complete success by mail. 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers — Here is an oppor- 
tunity you have long been waiting for! 1t is no longer necessary to lose the 
fine trophie s you have secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art 
for yourself, easily and quickly during your spare time. You will soon mount 
specimens as well as the most expert Taxider- 
mist. We teach you by mail, in your own 


Sent FREE }{ home to successfully 
Our beautiful catalog, The Mount Your Own 


Taxidermy Magazine, Sam- 
ple Diploma, Pictures of 

nad Birds nae Animals. Game Heads, Birds 
Hundreds of letters from our 


Sportsmen Students. All the q 
above ABSOLUTELY FREE and Animals 
for the asking. Mail the 
coupon today. 


















































also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make 
them into beautiful rugs and robes. No other 
art is so fascinating or interesting, and every 
man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor life and sports needs a knowledge of 
this subject. 

By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home. office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
Gelightiul diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 
subject. Thousands of men and women of 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and busi 

ness men are members of our school, 
highest terms, 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.06 to $3000.00 a year, and 

——«| there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand, 
[| By giving only your spare time to this work you can easily earn from 
$20.00 to $50.00 per month, without interfering with your re guls ar 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sel! readily for big 
prices. Many birds and animals that are now killed and thrown 
away are valuable and can be turned ‘nto cash. 


Mz. Franz Jordan, Lake View, ill., writes us: ‘‘I have 
made over $550 during my spare time selling my speci- FS) wae 














c..dorse it in the 




























mens and mounting for others.’’ We have hundreas F Ss 
Mounted by our student. F. Rawson, Kalamazoo, Mich. of similar letters on our Ales. 4° oy 
» 9 
This i is the Original School of Taxidermy, andi is endorsed by our thousands of students g 4 
nd all leading Museums, Naturalists and ae io P 
Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee 4 < s 
success. [Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely r.) rom af - a 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. © Se ’ ¢ 
The editor of any Sportsman's Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this i 
school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully for seven years. _ 
WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter 
today. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every sportsman or 
nature lover in the country to become a member of the only school in 
the world ‘for sportsmen by sportsmen,” 
Dur school and the success of our course are known and highly en- 
dorsed by all leading sportsmen’s journals. We refer you to the 
editor of this magazine. Mail the coupon, or use postal card. : 
~ BOX 73P , OMAHA, NEB. & a 9” 
nae B r) i ae or 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 













SPECIAL OFFERS 








MAGAZINES for 
__ AND EVERY 





rf “The: gare 
Trace: 


Magazine 





Through special arrangement with the various publishers we 
are ready to fill orders for any club of magazines at as low a cost 
as you will find advertised by any magazine or magazine sub- 
scription agency. 

These orders may be sent to one or more addresses. 











Outing or Recreation - $3.00 | 

National Sportsmen - - - 1.00; Special Offer this 25 

Field and Stream - - - 1.50 [ month - > $3. 
$5.50 | 

Cosmopolitan — - . - $1.50 


(OR ANY CLASS A) 


American Boy - - - - 1.00 | A magazine each month $3 25 
2 


, . 3 a 
Woman's Home Companion - 1.25 { foreach one of the family 
Field and Stream . - - __—'1.50 | 
After February tst, 25 cents additional $5.25 J 














Surburban Life . : $3.00 | 
American Magazine - - - 1.00 | 35 
(OR ANY CLASS A) \ F lienited ti 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 oF 8 Ree tae e 
$5.50 
Outdoor Life’ - - . $1.50) 
Outing or Recreation” - - - 3.00 60 
Field and Stream . : . 1.50 For a limited time « 
$6. 00 | 
CLASS A 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE METROPOLITAN SUCCESS 
AMERICAN BOY WORLD TO-DAY WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
COSMOPOLITAN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING DESIGNER 
CLASS B 
RECREATION OUTING REVIEW OF REVIEWS YACHTING SUBURBAN LIFE 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Dub. Co., 35 West 21st St., New York 
































SPECIAL OFFERS 































° 
WOMAN'S HOME | 
COMPANION 
| 

You may be sure you will find the greatest subscription bargains 
of the coming year listed on these two pages of combination offers. 
This is an opportunity to take advantage ot this 30 to 40% saving on 
your magazine subscriptions for the coming year. Select to-day one 
of these magazine bargains and send in your orders to address ‘elow. 

cs 














Review of Reviews’~ - . $3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion - - 1.25 00 
McClure’s Magazine - - 1.50 All four - $4. 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 
After February 1st, 25 cents additional $7.25 

Everybody’s . . - $1.50 
Delineator - - - - 1.00 50 
Pearson’s - , ° . 1.50 | Special price 4. 
Field and Stream - - - _—i1.§0 | 

$5.50 | 

Cosmopolitan - : - $1.00 
Travel Magazine : - - 1.50 $3 00 
Field and Stream - - mn 1.50 | Our price - « 





$4.00 





Recreation, or Outing . $3.00 70 
(OR ANY CLASS B) 
Field and Stream - - . 1.50 $ 4.50 for $2. 
$4.50 





NOTE—For list of ‘‘CLASS A’’ and ‘‘CLASS B’’ magazines see two groups 
on opposite page. All such class A and class B magazines may be substituted 
for similar class magazines named in clubs above. 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Pub.Co., 55 west 2tst St., New York 











SPECIAL OFFERS 

















LIVE BOOKS BY MEN WHO KNOW 


How You Can Obtain Them Without Cost 


To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream’’ we will send Free, Postpaid 
The Book of Fish and A complete angler’s cyclopedia as to methods 


of capture of all kinds of salt and fresh water 











Fishing ISH AND fish angled for with rod and line and especially 


FISHIA 
SHING 


intended for the use of salt-water anglers. Mr. 
Rhead is an expert on this subject. He gives a 
full account of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps 
showing distribution of various fish and best 
places for them. Convenient in size, the book 
is illustrated largely from drawings lent by U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. 


By Louis Rhead 


° £ " 
Editor of "The Basses" and " Brook Trout," te . 
and Author of "Bait Angling raven 6 


for Common Fishes," etc. 





Price, $1.50 net 3 postpaid, $1.05 or with a year’s 
subscription to ** Field and Stream,’’ $2.50 


To any one sending uu THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream ’’ we will send Free, Postpaid 


The Way of the Dr. Breck’s book is a practical Field-Man- 


ual, intended to form a part of the kit of 
Woods every Camper, Fisherman and Hunter. It 
By Edward Breck 


contains concise, thorough and authoritative 
information on every subject connected with 
A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern 
United States and Canada 


life in the Woods — Outfitting, Fishing, Shoot- 
ing, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photo- 
436 Pages Pocket Size 80 Illustrations graphy, Cooking, Hygiene, etc. 
Price, $1.75, or with a year’s subscription to “ Field ‘* Excellent practical directions and ad- 
"and Stream,’ $2.75 — 


vice.”’—New York Sun. 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream’’ we will send Free, Postpaid 


Complete Sportsman’s 
Encyclopedia 


By Col. Francis H. Buzzacott 
This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 il- 
lustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is 
the only complete sportsman’s 
library in one volume 


President Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and 


Camping and Camping Outfits, Outdoor 
Life, Provisions, Outfits, Receipts, Clothing, 
Medicine, Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. 
Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. Shotgun 
Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. 
Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Se- 
crets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog 
Trainers’ Guide. Game Regions. Game 
and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and 




















big game hunting are exceptionally good Fowl Shooting and one thousand other 
Price, $1.00, postpaid ; or witha year’s subscriptton X subjects. 
or renewal to ** Field and Stream,’” $2.00 


To any one sending uu THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream’’ we will send Free, Postpaid 


The Last of the 
Plainsmen 
By Zane Grey 
Author of "Roping Lions in the Grand 


Canon," the great serial story 
of adventure now being 
published in this 
magazine 


Primarily an account of a trip with 
Buffalo Jones, the preserver of the 
American bison, to the Arizona desert 
in quest of mountain lions, it will stand 
unchallenged as the most graphic descrip- 
tion yet written of the wonderful Grand 
Canon country. The author is a master 
of woodcraft; writes, as he rides, 
straight to the mark, and has given us 


5 F f 1.$1.65 aun a wonderful account of most wonderful 
Price, $1.50 net ; postpaid.$1.05 3 or witha year's 
subscription to ** Field and Stream,”” $2.50 





adventures. 








ik wens FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. *\ie.ch! Sis" 


Department 

















SPECIAL OFFERS 











OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 


Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 


L ist W - Year — b 





‘ z Name of Book Author Price Field'and Stream 
Camping and Woodcraft. Siig Sa tinct tonnes . Horace Kephart $1.50 $2.50 
This book has met with a a marvelous sale " Comprehensive. intensely practical, 
8 and written by one who has spent many years in the woods. 
‘ ee WHA OE SI TR ois ko vied ce ceivnses 0 kt, Beek 1.95 2.75 
A complete handbook of information for all who hunt, ‘fish or camp in the 
Great North Woods. 
Woodcraft. . ... Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful ‘little ‘book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
Camp Life in the Woods............. .....W.H. Gibson 1.00 2.00 


Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
perienced woodsman. 
The Last of the Plainsmen............ acne ei ....Zane Grey 1.50 2.50 
An expedition with Buffalo Denes docu the isisonn ds ssert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game, 


UIE I oo co Rewer eeewennieee sas Oliver Kemp 1.25 2.25 
Complete instructions in log cabin building, whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 


Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
RE eR NE ooo 5s hd OAs asa e dR O Sem H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 





Hunting Trips in British North America...............0.0-08 Selous 5.00 5.50 
The author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 
a Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies................ W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
{ The Dheee Pay ..< << ccc en aside ccevece .. Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
The different species of deer have always been the c shosen game of sportsmen. 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats........ Whitney, Grinne land Wister 2.00 3.15 


American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun 
tains and the frozen North. 
Our Feathered Game. aria Sit tana ... Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 


Mr. Hunting ston’s acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded. 


This book cannot be too highly commended. 


a ee ee Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
coc esa et akeutas Uae wen eas eae ache 25 
Always up to date. 
The Water Fowl Family............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works by well-known authorities. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes.................05.. Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
Book of the Basses. .......... cee, Beet tn: een eee Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
I ROE SINE og oeok ab icenncsacsesenssmeenan Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
The Book of Fish and F ishing. Ore rere ._Louts Rhead . 50 2. 50 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead's books is their marv rvelot is sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 
Nn ge oo cs ee eee W.E. Hodgson 3.5 3.75 
d POON PN 6.5 deck teekcciiscesgsnecevensenescs W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Zach a monograph worthy of place in every angler’s library. We can highly 
commend them. 
Big Game Fishes of the United States............... & F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
Big Game at Sea... ae ee ee . F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, ‘tarpon and other salt-water 
game fish. 
; Favorite Tish and, Pighio®. ..... 6. ss65 0vsdwieseeas J. A. Henshall 1.25 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
Rod Making for Beginners ! ....&. D. Fraser 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. 1e only , book of its kind 4a 
cc lm eG eer eee ee B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
A profound study of the subject of bre aking « dogs to hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made.............. ....5- A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 
book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 
Amnerican Natural Thstoery. . .. ....22 6020000 .......W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 
PIN i dn ccccccccsecswccaneseeesssectonss sO ae ae Jee 3.50 
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AND HOW TO FEED 
| Mailed FREE to any address by the auther . 
im. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. VY. } 








The Medicines That Cure 


The C. 8S. R. Distemper, worm and Debility Cures are the big 


three that will keep your dogs tree from Disease and in the pink 
of condition if properly used; 50 cents each postpaid. Combina- 
tion package, $1 00. The C.S.R. COMPANY, 14 Church Street, 


he Directory of Breeders and Exhibitors 
Price, $1.00 


New York. publishers of t 
of Dogs in the United States and Canada. 
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The only Weekly Paper in Fe 
Devoted entirely to DO 
Subscription price, $2.00 per ine special 
to Field and Stream readers. Sample 
Copies Free. , Address: 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14-16 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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S ald « ta/c market —U wsonpiirt pushed R. Bonds 
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A. B. Wilkes,).‘S. Seattle, Wash. 








“FOX AND HOUND’—Monthly magazine about fox and 
beagle hounds, for fox, wolf, coon and rabbit hunters. 
$1.00 per year. Single copy, silver dime. Special trial 


six months, silver quarter. No stamps please. Clarks- 
dale, Il, es a ee Ra wraien 
COON HOUNDS—J. ‘Ez. Williams, Selmer, ‘Tenn., sole 

breeder and trainer of the genuine Saunders coon 


hounds, the best on earth, offers a few high-class thor- 
oughly trained coon hounds on ten days’ trial; also a few 
fine puppies, and young hounds of the very best possible 
breeding. 


FOR SALE—Canada hares for game preserves, etc. $1.50 
__per_ pair. Linwood _ Flynt, North Wate rford, Me. 

FOR SALE —Trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds. Also 
choice beagle hound pups. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 


Ohio. 


WANTE D—Bird 
experience; good references; 

used; terms reasonable; satisfaction 

Seidel, Route 2, Danville, Pa. 


for training. Seventeen years’ 
Haberlein force system 
guaranteed. A. E. 


dogs 
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FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 





hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa. 
ENGLISH © SETTER puppies, best breeding, working 


parents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 


Waterville. Minn. 


FOR “ 
pups. lish 

be A Inclose stamps for list. 

Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 

tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, biack game, wild 
turkeys, quails, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese 
and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds of 
birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Mackensen, 
Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


Llewellin, Irish, English and Gordon setter 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Can 
Thoroughbred 





WANTE D—Two or three first class, all round taxi ider 
on big game heads and rugs; also an all 1 


Wages from $15.00 to $25.00 per week owing to ¢ 


rmists 


ability. Steady work the year around. Address, W. F. 
Sheard, 910 A St., Tacoma, Wash 
FOR SALE—“Prince Markstone,’”’ registered English 


Bursey; exceptionally 
Price $85.00. C. H 


trained by 
pedigre e. 


La. 


setter dog, handsome, 
fine quail dog. Photo, 
Keene y, , New Orleans, 


~ SALE, WANT AND SACHANGE 


HUNTING : PRE SERVE OF SEVENTEEN THOUSAND 

acres of woods, savannas, marshy and meadow land 
near coast of North Carolina, with fifty-seven miles 
water front. Game in abundance, including wild geese, 
ducks, quail, snipe, bear, deer and fox. Sportsmen who 
purchase small interest in the company before 1910 will 
have full privilege of hunting and a room in the club- 


Atlantic Coast 
934 Tremont 


house free. For full particulars address, 
Forest Preserve and Improvement Company, 


Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TAN YOUR OWN furs and rugs. 
Ingredients very cheap; process 
Taxidermist, Vaughn, N. M. 


Send 25c. for receipt. 
simple. E. F. Pope, 


$100—7% Preferred Stock, prosperous Pacific Coast Cor 


poration, for $75 cash or $5 monthly, netting 94% 
Write for particulars immediately. Lewis N. Rosenbaum 
o., Investment Bankers, Washington Block, Seattle, 


Wash. 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI. From the finest cut 
stocks in America. The kind the wholesale 
markets take. There’s money in these and time to hunt 
and fish besides. Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 


FOR RENT AT SILVER LAKE—Cottage in heart of 

Adirondacks; everything furnished ready to walk in; 
eleven beds; large living room; ice house; three boats; 
salmon, brook and lake trout in abundance; good 
deer hunting; some bear; butter, milk, eggs, vegetables, 
delivered daily by farmer; butcher calls once a week, 
$350.00 May to November. E. L. Prior, 96 Wall St., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Any number of. grapho- 


FOR 
phones and records. A. T. Bloom, New Windsor, Md, 


ASTERS, 
flower 
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YOU CAN TAN ALL YOUR OWN hides and skins with 

my formulas and uptodate time and labor-saving meth- 
ods without experiment or risk and at small cost. Your 
tanned skins dry out soft. All users of my formulas are 
taught, free of cost, to dress and mount animal heads 
and skins into rugs and robes with mounted heads. I 
guarantee your success. Reference—Editor of this paper. 
Formulas and complete instructions are only $3.00. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist and Tanner, Main St., Union- 
ville, Ont., Can. 


FOR SALE—Two choice antlered woodland caribou heads, 

three large ten point white tail deer heads, one ten 
and one twelve point extra fine elk heads. These are all 
perfect heads newly mounted. Also a few choice moose, 
elk and deer horns; also scalps and buffalo horns. Tanned 
skins for rugs and robes with head and feet on. I guar 
antee to satisfy my customers. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ont., Can. 


LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS FOR SALE. 

Spread of horns, 54, 53 and 52 inches. Points 18, 14 
and 20, respectively. Heavy, well developed, even horns, 
very showy and well beaded; winter killed, newly mounted, 
with good length of neck and beards on double thick oak 
shields. Defer your orders until you have my descrip- 
tions and prices) A DIXON GAME HEAD is mounted 
to sell another. THIS MEANS QUALITY._ Reference 

Editor of this magazine. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Main St., Unionville, Ont., Can. 


TAXIDERMY in all branches done. Lifelike, mothproof. 
Heads, horns for sale. Write for booklet. ‘ we 
Brower, 1236 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 
come assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address The Nat’l 
Co-op. Real Estate Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 






The long-felt want for a pract- 
ical work on the training of fox 
hounds, beagles and coon dogs is 
filled by this book. 


The system of training laid down is so simple that any 
one who carries out instructions can develop a fox hound, 
a beagle or a coon dog to the highest state of usefulness or 
organize a pack in which each hound will work independ- 
ently and at the same time harmoniously with the others. 
The subjects covered are: The Hound's Ancestry; History 
Instinctive Tendencies; English and Native Hounds; De- 
veloping the Intelligence; Training the Foxhound; Voice 
and Pace of the Hound; Qualities of Scent; Manners; Train- 
ing the:Coon Dog; Coon Hunting, Training the Beagle, 
Forming a Pack, Field Trial Handling, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Selecting and Rearing Puppies, Kennel and 
and Yards, Diseases of Hounds and Their Treatment. 


224 pages, handsomely illustrated. Paper 
cover, $1.00: Cloth; $1.50, Full Seal, $2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Paper Cover . : : 4 ‘ . $1.00 
Year Subscription to Field and Stream : : 1.50 


Regular Price of the two $2.50 
Our Special Offer . ‘ 5 . . $2.00 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

35 West 2Ist Strect, New York 
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BIG GAME in Sierra Madre Mountains. Silvertip, black 

and brown bear, jaguar, lion, wolf, deer, turkey and 
mountain trout. I will guarantee hunters plenty of fair 
shots. Excellent outfit for camping, horse saddles, tents, 
bedding, everything complete. For particulars and rates 
write to Geo. A. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


FOR SALE—Clear Lake Cottage in the Canadian Lauren- 
tians, suitable for a boys’ camp or school teachers’ club. 
Possession at once. Furnished for six persons, all neces- 
sary conveniences, two boats, ice house, stabling. Ex- 
odes lake trout, brook trout, black bass fishing close at 
hand. Deer and partridge shooting—occasional caribou. 
All may be had for $1500. Photos, full information, in 
quire Frecp anp Stream. 
FISHING RODS—Split bamboo, entirely handmade by 
old method that made bamboo rods famous. All war 
ranted. Send for catalogue. George Morgan, Rod Maker, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


IN SUMS TO SUIT 


on Real Estate, City or Country, anywhere in the United States 
or Canada, at six per cent interest I'wo per cent commission 
charged for placing loans. Will also make loans on yac its and 
other vessel property Address ; y 


AH. CRAWFORD. R. F.0D. Route One. Box 60 Ellicott City, Maryland 











My specialty is rebuilt Remingtons, Smith-Premier and Oliver 
ty pewriters Business houses of New Englar 
Satisfied users of my machines, and I am now going to give the 
South and West an oppoitunity to save money by securing my fine 
machines. I take pleasure in describing the mannerin which the 
machines are rebuilt and tested by expert mechani 
glad to offer any suggestions as to the kind best suited to 
needs. Send for catalogue A. 


L. J. PEABODY, 113 Devonshire Street, 
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“GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
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HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, 
guide in the art of training, han 
recting of faults of hunting dogs 
by authorities and amateurs alike 
tical book on training ever published 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience 

Not a large volume of pastime readir 
but guaranteed to contain tne most | 
formation on the subject at any price Sen 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
35 West aret Street, New York 
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$3.00 ! 


Add 50 cents to each magazine if they are to be sent to points in Canada, or $1.00 to each magazine if 


they are to be sent to foreign countries. 
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The Pacific Monthly : Portland, Ore. 
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How $100 Made $12,000 


\VEE you ever stopped to consider the splendid profits in 
the magazine business? If you have not, let me give 
you some facts. 

Munsey’s publications, according to Mr. Munsey’s own state- 
ment, earn a net profit amounting to the immense sum of $1,200,- 
oooa year. The Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post, both owned by the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia, return a gross annual income of not far from $6,000,000 
I:verybody’s Magazine, McClure’s, the Cosmopolitan, the Outlook 
and others earn yearly profits which are enormous. 

Magazines reach a basis that enables them to earn immense 
profits so quickly that on/y S100 invested in Munsey’s a jew years 
ago would now be worth about $12,000 and would be earning the as- 
tonishing dividends of about $1,200 a year. Those who obtained 
stock in McClure’s made 1,000 * rcent. These are only samples 
of the magnificent profits in the business. The point is this: 

The public have rarely been offered an opportunity to share in 
the business of magazine publishing in a way that would earn these 
immense profits. Magazines, as a rule, are owned by a few men 
who receive all the enormous income. 

A chance to obtain an interest in a big popular magazine enter- 
prise, which is one of the foremost in the history of the business, 
and to get this interest on a basis that insures absolute sajety and 
offers the opportunity for splendid profits, is an opportunity which 
naturally attracts the immediate attention of shrewd investors. 

Such an opportunity is open to you in the unusual profit-sharing 
offer of Pearson’s Magazine. 

Already this offer is being rapidly taken up by the most promi- 
nent men and women in the country. Pearson’s Magazine is 
known everywhere on the civilized globe as one of the great, 
powerful magazines of America. The men behind ‘t are 
among the foremost in the printing and publishing business. 

Their offer is an absolutely unprecedented opportunity 
to secure a share in the splendid magazine business. Feb. 

If you have from $50 to $1,000 which you would 
like to invest where it is safe and should earn ex- 
ceptional profits, cut off the corner coupon and 


A.W. Little 
Pu 


" Pearson’ s + Magarine 


mail it immediately. Rov 
We will send you a booklet which will Pi 47 West 34th St.,N Y. 
give you some astonishing inside facts 7 Dear ‘Sie—1 am intereets 
about magazine publishing and will ff , ae LS "ec a xn 
tell you all about aa remarkable i hacen aiaaclcees 
offer. This offer is limited. Mii srvnriniincinnss 
It will soon be closed. Streetis.... EARNS paper eae ie Be 
Vou must act at once. City and State. 
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Simply saying beer is not enough. To 
get the full measure of purity and goodness 
you must say Schlitz. 

Schlitz is the pure beer. The beer 
brewed in cleanliness) ‘The beer cooled even 
in filtered air. Aged so as not to cause 


biliousness. Finally every bottle is sterilized. 





Schlitz beer is good tor vou. Its barley 
and hops are tood and _ tonic. Its little 
alcohol is an aid to digestion. 


Get all the good of beer by saying i 


Schlitz. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schiits. 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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@ According to a new postal regulation, in effect April Ist, all 
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Je guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in 
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The Fragrant 
\Ylemory 


o a departed era, ingers o'er a drink of “Old 
/ames E. Pepper” Whiskey. ‘Tis over 
sentury ago_ that Elijah Pepper of the proud 
utd Virginia Culpepper family first produced the 
fanous “Qld Pepper” Whiskey. From 
that day to this, it has remained America’s best 
bourbon whiskey. It is made today in the way 
it was made 100 years ago—in an old fashioned 
distillery—in the famous lime-stone and _blue- 
grass district of Kentucky—where the sparkling 
spring water and climatic conditions provide, as 
in no other section of the world, an ideal com- 
bination for the distilling of whiskey. [+ is a 
rich, mellow bourbon of exquisite flavor---aged 
in white oak casks and bottled in bond. 
Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” You will appreciate its “etwious 
flavor and be benefited by its rare medicinal qualities. If your dealer aves not 
handle it, or if you live in locatities where liquors are not sold, write us at o2ce 
for the name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you direct with ac 
positive guarantee that if it does not prove eminently satisfactory—we ll 
refund your money. 
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BORN WITH THE REPUBLIC 


OLD PEPPER WHISKEY 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


1 full gallon 7-year old ‘Old Pepper’—Bottled in Bond—packed in two 
full half-gallon bottles—all charges prepaid and sent in plain unmarked box $5.00 
12 full quart bottles 7- ee -old “Old sane elites in Bond— 
charges prepaid - - - - - - - 15.00 


Sent anywhere direct from the distillery or Aine our nearest distributor 






















THE JAMES E. PEPPER DISTILLING COMPANY 


107 Frankfort Pipe, Lexington, Ky. 607 Rector Bldg., Chicago 
110 Water Street, New York 
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S. E. SANGSTER 
(“CANUCK") 


Mr. Sangster, with his love of outdoor sports ol all descriptions, 
is extremely fortunate in point both of residence and of occupation, 
as he is located in Ottawa, Canada, and is connected with the 
Department of Indian Affairs. The wonderland of British North 
America lies invitingly near, and all that a white man may know 
of the past and present of the Northern tribes is as an open book 
to this talented young writer. He has contributed extensively to 
sportsmen’ s magazines and other publications, drawing largely lor 
material upon his own experience in Canadian wilds, renowned the 
world over for their vast stretches of silent woodland and endless 
leagues of linked waterways. 
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A Week in the Canadian Woods 


BEING A TRUTHFUL STORY OF TWO WOMEN, TWO 
HUNTERS, FOUR INDIANS, AND SEVERAL MOOSE 


By Annette G. Harris 


N the 16th of September, at 7 p. m., 
a very congenial and enthusiastic 


party of four left New York on 
the “Montreal Express” for a camping 
expedition in the Canadian woods. It was 
to be my first experience, so naturally 
it was a most interesting outlook. How 
good everything tasted in that dining car! 
because all care had been left behind, and 
our resolve was that all the coming days 
were to be filled with nothing but pleas- 
ure. 

After the usual discomforts of a sleep- 
ing car, and a wakeful night, we were 
glad to leave the train at 7:30 at a place 
called St. Lambert's, the train we board- 
ed having just left Montreal. What a 
change in the whole aspect: the conduc- 
tor, porter and all officials greeted us 
most courteously and could not do enough 
for our comfort. Strange, such a short 
distance from the United States! 

Not having had time to breakfast on 
the New York train, and seeing no signs 
of a buffet or dining car, our spirits fell 
—though very little, for the conductor, a 
French Canadian, most cheeringly prom- 
ised to find us some cold beef, bread and 
butter and tea. Steak and French fried 
potatoes could not have been more grate- 
fully received. and there was little to 


clear away but empty dishes. With books 
and magazines, two packs of cards and a 
“bridge” score, the day passed. We had 
a fine view of Quebec from across the 
river, the “Frontenac” standing out prom 
inently. The country we passed through 
was very flat, great farming districts, 
with innumerable cows, sheep and pigs all 
wandering about in the fields. At 8: 30 
p. m. we reached the little Canadian sta- 
tion of St. Flavie, where we were glad 
to alight for a night’s rest. The small 
station hotel was kept by a French woman 
and two very charming daughters, one of 
whom showed us to our rooms and seemed 
amused when we thanked her in French 

After unpacking trunks and_ packing 
duffle bags, we retired, as our start was 
te be made at 6 next morning. That hour 
came all too quickly, but we were ready, 
feeling that we looked very “sporty,” 
though rather conscious of our short 
skirts. High leather boots, flannel shirt 
waists, felt hats and sweaters completed 
the outfit. A two-seated buckboard, 
drawn by a meek and gentle white horse, 
was awaiting us. Martin and Harris took 
the front seat, and Marguerite and I the 
rear. Following us was a wagon with the 
duffle bags, provisions and a French cook 
with a derby hat and stiff shirt, who looked 











822 FIELD 
far too dressy to venture into the woods. 
For the first eight miles we traveled over 
a good country road to a small, insignifi- 
cant and rather uninteresting place called 
St. Angele; every person we saw speak- 
mg French and seemingly much amused 
at the picture we presented. After pass- 
ing this village we turned into a wood 
road most beautiful to look upon, but 
had we known what before us, | 
doubt if this account would 
been written. Of course we did not know 
what before us, or we not 
have kept our courage up. 

For ten long hours, till 5 p. m., we 
bumped and pitched first to this side and 
then to that; over boulders; into ruts to 
the top of the wheels; flung over one the 
right, and then before we could get our 
breath, thrown back to the left, till there 
was very little of us that was not black 
and blue. As there were no back or sides 
to the seats, it was difficult holding on; 
and finally we found that clutching at the 
men’s leather little help. 
Fach in turn tried walking, and at one 
time both men were ahead and Marguerite 
was driving, when patient, 
steed began to rear and plunge and back. 
With the average courage and forethought 
of a woman, I tried to jump out, while 


was 
ever have 


was could 


coats was a 


gentle 


our 


my brave driver did not seem in the least 
frightened. We found that poor 
had stepped in a hornet’s nest and been 
stung twice on the leg. I was punished 
for trying to escape, as a large number 


Bess 


of the angry hornets circled dangerously 
near my head. For some miles our bumps 
and jars occasioned hearty laughter, but 
before the end of the journey tears were 
rather more in evidence. At 11:30 we 
stopped at what is known as the “Last 
House,’ and were most warmly greeted 
by a very dirty and bedraggled look- 
ing family, many pigs, two goats and two 
cows—all the live stock seemingly very 
hungry, as they sniffed around our lunch- 
eon baskets and escorted us down by the 
river. Here we were allowed just one 
half-hour’s rest, and then were cheered 
on by the news that the road grew worse 
every mile, and that we could hardly 
reach our destination till nightfall. On 


leaving here we plunged into the forest, 


and 


under other circumstances our en- 


AND 





STREAM 


thusiasm would have been unbounded. 
We truly felt all the wonder and beauty 
and awe it inspired, but had no time to 
express feelings of that kind. Very dif 
ferent were the expressed thoughts. 

After what we all 
nerve-racking experience we reached our 


considered as a 


first stopping place, filled with thanks that 
we were still living. The tents, filled with 
fresh balsam boughs, looked very inviting, 
but through the courtesy of a Mr. G. we 
were offered the use of his log cabin, and 
I think spring cots appealed even more 
to our weary bodies and aching limbs; 


so we accepted the hospitality of the 
cabin most gratefully. We found four 
Indians on hand hoping to be engaged as 
cook and guides, and we were much 


having heard of their 
many good qualities. Just a 
them, as they will appear frequently in 
this tale: Sam, the head guide, a small. 
wiry man, sharp featured and keen as a 


pleased to get them 
word about 


fox; Tom, a handsome Indian and good 
hunter; Jo, a great, gaunt, rawboned fel 
low who made himself generally useful; 
and lastly, William, a kind, good-natured 
fellow, and what was more 
very excellent cook. 

We had been told before starting, 
find the 


with us not 


necessary, a 


that 
whom 


should we French chef 


we brought in 
send him back the next day, which we 


needed, to 
were not sorry to do. His only remarks 
throughout the ride had been, “By 
but this is awful! By Gosh! and do you 
like this!” He bade us good-by 
smilingly, quite agreeable to resigning his 


Gosh! 
very 


position to an Indian, particularly as he 
had never cooked outside of a kitchen. 
\iter a supper of moose meat, hot bis 
cuit and tea, we said good-night, and be 
had forgotten all our 
troubles in sound, refreshing sleep. Sat- 


fore 8 o’clock 


urday, 6 a. m., found us up and dressed, 
rather stiff and sore, but ready to enjoy 
to the fullest extent the beautiful morn 
cold and bright. Being as yet not 
broken into the ways of the 
were kindly treated to a basin of hot 
water—and told that it would be the last 
time, as hereafter we must use the lake 
wash \fter breakfasting 
we went down the the 
water, and what a beautiful sight it was! 


ne 
ing, 


woods. we 


as our bowl. 


steep incline to 
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The entire lake was surrounded by great 
pines and hemlocks, and the mountains at 
the back covered with brilliant red foliage. 
\n island in the center added greatly to 
the beauty of the lake. We immediately 
started out in the two canoes and had a 
fair day's fishing, but thoroughly enjoyed 
the beauty and quiet of the whole place. 
My one trout weighed a pound and one- 
half and measured eighteen inches. 
Though quite proud of my catch, I must 
i honesty tell that I used a trolling line 
and did not cast. Martin did some fine 


casting and caught two good ones. The 
most interesting time of that first day 
was at sunset. Harris and two guides took 
Marguerite and me in two canoes to the 
end of the lake to call a moose. It was 
most wonderful and impressive, — that 
deathlike stillness, each of us hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. We sat for some minutes 
very still; then one guide gave the moose 
call through the birch-bark horn, and we 
waited. The light began to fade and the 
pines cast great black shadows along the 
shore; each star was reflected in the 
lake; nothing could have been more beau- 
tiful. After several calls, not having an 
answer or even hearing a twig crack, we 
returned to camp. 

Sunday, as we reached the dock for our 
morning bath, we found everything cov- 
ered with frost, sparkling like snow, add- 
ing even more beauty to the scene. We 
were to start shortly after breakfast for 
our permanent camp, on Montagnais 
Lake; so we packed our duffle, and at 
9 o'clock all left the dock to cross the 
lake for our first trail. Each of the four 
guides had very heavy packs to carry. 
lor instance, William had all the cook- 
ing utensils, besides a large sack of po- 
tatoes. But they started off apparently 
not feeling the load. When I tell you 
that we walked sieadily till after 2 o'clock, 
only stopping for much needed rests, you 
may know that it was a long and very 
hard trail through the dense forest; over 
great tree trunks, roots and stones, and 
the last mile straight up the mountain. 
Such wonderful brooks and streams we 
rested beside! Clear, icy water; how we 
enjoyed drinking it—without a_ feeling 
that it should be boiled or filtered. At 
the end of that first long, hard trail we 
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reached Long Lake and were paddled in 
canoes for one and a half miles to our 
next carry, a short one of only twenty 
mutes’ walk over to Montagnais. Here 
again we crossed over to a point of land, 
and beheld our new home. It was then 
2 o'clock, and having tramped almost 
steadily since 9 a. m., we were very glad 
to feel that here we were to rest for 
some days. 

It was a great satisfaction to us to 
hear the men express a tired feeling; and 
even the Indians acknowledge that it was 
a very hard carry. We were delighted 
with our camp, and thought it ideally lo- 
eated on a high elevation above the lake 
in among pines and birches. Two large, 
commodious and waterproof tents, a lean 
to with a large fire in front, a table and 
the guides’ quarters, were what we saw. 
It took but a minute to start the fire for 
our luncheon, and some broiled partridge, 
shot by Harris the day before, was very 
appetizing. We then unpacked and made 
our tents most homelike and comfortable. 
The ground was covered with fresh bal- 
sam boughs, a little table for each one 
made of a log, and in short time two can- 
vas stretchers were put up, which made 
springy, comfortable beds. A long pole 
is run through each side of the stretcher, 
and these are nailed to huge logs placed 
at the head and foot, thus lifting the bed 
a toot above the ground. We thought 
that, after our long walk, resting would 
suit us very well; so we made ourselves 
most comfortable in the lean-to besides 
the fire. Not so with the men. Off they 
started—Harris and Tom to Lake Ouil 
lette, and Martin and Sam to Lake Noel 
{=r a moose; they were to spend the night, 
but Harris returned in time for supper. 

On Monday, after a good sleep in our 
tent, we ‘awoke to find it thundering and 
rain pattering over our heads; but even 
this could not dampen our enthusiasm 
While breakfasting, the sun struggled 
through, and it looked more hopeful for a 
fine day. Martin returned and regretted 
not having seen a moose. As soon as we 
could get everything ready, we started off 
prepared for a day's fishing at Lake Ouil 
lette. Paddling across to the opposite 
shore, a carry of a mile that seemed as 
nothing, brought us to a smaller and rather 
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wilder looking lake than the others. The 
sun had disappeared and it was cloudy and 
misty—an ideal day for fishing. We cer- 
tainly found that none too much had been 
said in praise of this lake for that par 
ticular sport. Marguerite and Harris in 
one canoe, and I in another with Tom and 
William, spent a most profitable morning 
bringing in twenty-six fine trout, none 
under a pound in weight. While William 
made the fire and prepared the luncheon, 
we rested in the lean-to, filled, as they 
all are, with fragrant balsam boughs. Be- 
fore we were ready to partake of those 


OUR PARTY AT 


delicious trout, Martin and Sam joined us. 
Though they had not succeeded in killing 
their moose on this trip, they brought 
us what we prized highly, a fine, fat par- 
tridge. About 3 o'clock our party divided, 
Harris and Tom going three miles far 
ther on to Lake Noel, while the rest re- 
turned to the home camp. On our arrival 
Martin and Sam started again over a trail 
of a mile or so to Mud Pond in search of 
that moose. As it was drizzling, Margue 
rite and I sat in the lean-to before the 
fire. As it grew darker and darker and 
more silent, I think we felt how far away 
we were, there alone in the forest with 


just the two Indians, whose forms we 
could see passing back and forth before 
the fire. When we finally heard Martin 
and Sam returning, it was with a feeling 
of relief. As Harris was away, it was 
thought to be a good chance to have 
some fried onions, which, with fried po- 
tatoes and ham in addition, turned out to 
be rather an indigestible supper, as one 
of our party found later. What a night 
that was! Marguerite had nightmare, and 
first felt the bed move; later, bears were 
looking in the door, and out of the si- 
lence and blackness I heard a moose call. 





LAKE MONTAGNAIS 


The terrible things of the forest were all 
around us; we could even see the walls 
of the tent shake as they strove hungrily 
to enter We endured until endurance 
ceased to be a virtue; then decided it 
was time for action, and that we must at 
least have a protector. So we called to 
Martin, who kindly and most sympathetic- 
ally consented to spread his blanket on the 
cold, cold ground between the two elevated 
bunks. After that we felt safer, and when 
morning came were able to laugh heartily 
at our fears. At daybreak Martin start- 
ed off again in search of big game, 
choosing Mud Pond as the most likely 





IN QUEST OF PISCATORIAL TROPHIES 


spot; and at breakfast we were all united, 
Harris having returned and reported see- 
ing six cows and hearing two bulls. 


> 


im Tuesday we spent a quiet, restful 
morning in camp, going out in the canoes 


for an hour before luncheon. At 2 o’clock 
we again separated, Martin, Marguerite 
and Sam heading for Lake Noel, and Har- 


ris, Tom and I for Mud Pond. It was a 
very warm day and the sun still too high 
for us to find any moose. The lake is 
that not even in 
two feet in 
depth; the water very clear, though it 
has a mud bottom. We paddled around 
until after 5, then took up our position 


peculiar in the respect 


the deepest parts is it over 


NETTING THE FIRST FISH 
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at the end of the lake and sat there until 
the shadows began to creep in—between 
6 and 6:30—the latter part of the time 
in breathless silence. Both Harris and 
Tom heard a bull grunting behind us, but 
my inexperienced ears heard nothing. He 
did not come into the water; so, as it 
was quite dark, we paddled silently back, 
and then had a mile carry to go over in 
the pitch blackness, helped a trifle by the 
faint and wavering light from Tom’s lan- 
tern, Howard going first, I being in the 
middle, and Tom bringing up the rear. 
The camp fire was a most welcome sight, 
as we had stumbled along over roots and 
through swamps, in constant danger of 
falling. 

The experience of the other party was 
more interesting than ours, as told by Mar- 
tin. About 4 o'clock they were on the 
water and suddenly heard a crashing in 
the bushes, and into the lake, not twenty- 
five feet from their canoe, stepped a spike- 
horned bull. He spied them, but never 
moved. Sam even insisted upon moving 
closer, against Martin’s protest, the lat- 
ter realizing that the animal could easily 
overturn the canoe, which would prove 
disagreeable at least, considering there 
was a woman in the party. The guide 


DEEP WATERS 


edged still closer and shouted ‘“Boo!” 
which should have frightened the bull, but 
didn’t. Instead he put down his head and 
bristled all over and started to advance. 
Sam then threw some water with the 
paddle, and after another look he turned 
and trotted into the brush. During the 
day they saw a number of cows and 
heard one large bull, but were not success- 
ful in seeing him. 

Wednesday was as bright and warm as 
a summer day. We had been so success- 
ful in our fishing expedition at Lake 
Quillette that we planned another day 
there, and left camp at 8:30. I do not 
feel that I am able to adequately describe 
the great beauty of the forest as we 
tramped through it, the ground carpeted 
with yellow leaves, the scarlet berries, the 
trees rising to such mighty heights, and 
above all the awful stillness! Sometimes 
as we walked along, Indian file, no one 
speaking, it seemed as if you must shout, 
just to relieve your nerves. I am sure 
that on our return our voices will be 
beautifully modulated, as we were hardly 
allowed to speak above a whisper during 
those tramps or while on the lakes, so 
great is the fear of disturbing or startling 
some game. This day we were even more 
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successful than on our last visit, and came 
in for luncheon with twenty-five trout, 
the average weight one and a half pounds. 
Martin, with Sam, left us to return to 
Lake Noel, promising to breakfast in 
camp in the morning. 

On our return to the home camp Har- 
ris took Tom and went over to Mud 
Pond while daylight lasted, in hopes of 
securing that big bull they had heard 
before. Marguerite and I sat in the lean- 
to beside the fire until 7:10, when Har- 
ris returned and reported hearing a large 
moose which had crashed through the 
trees for a mile, making a terrific noise 
with what must have been immense horns. 
He did not enter the lake until it was too 
dark for them to see; so they returned 
much disappointed, but resolved to try 
again next morning. This they did, but 
with no better success. During the night 
an occasional shower fell, but the next 
day was bright and much cooler. This, 
though not Sunday, was a day of rest, and 
we all stayed about camp, enjoying the 
wonderful peace and quiet of the woods, 
giving the men a chance to shave and to 
relate their various experiences while 
trailing the moose. At 4 p. m. Martin 


went off to Lake Noel for the night, tak- 


ing both Tom and Sam. Jo having been 
sent over to Lake Racey for some pro- 
visions we had left there, William was 
our ‘only remaining guide. It was so 
quiet and beautiful on the lake at sun- 
down that we decided to go out, and Will- 
iam seemed overjoyed that he was to be 
allowed to call, as heretofore either Tom 
or Sam had been taken, they being the 
hunters. 
the wind came up suddenly, and in that 
case it is hopeless. We thought it was 
quite wonderful the way William was 
able to find our landing place in the pitch 
darkness, and with nothing to guide him. 
I: took but a few minutes to have a great 
fire blazing, and soon our supper was 
ready, and eaten by the light of two 
candles. How gocd the scrambled eggs 
and toast tasted! not to mention marma 
lade, without which not a meal was com 
plete. Our table, though only of pine 
boards and clothless, looked very pretty, 
as our dainty Marguerite had made a 
jardiniere of birch bark and filled it with 
ferns and bunchberries. At breakfast time 
friendly and 
hop on the table looking for scraps of 
food. Even though two or three were 
shot, it did not seem to frighten them 


He did not have an answer, as 


the moose birds are very 








FROM THE SAFETY OF THE SHORE 
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away. We began to realize that our stay 
in camp was growing shorter as we dis- 
posed of the empty olive bottles, jam jars 
and cracker boxes. 

Friday was another beautiful day and 
we made an early start for Lake Ouillette, 
intending not to return until the follow- 
ing morning. On our arrival Harris and 
Tom took one canoe, and William, Mar- 
guerite and I the other for fishing. Mar 
tin and Sam started off together, still on 
the trail of a moose. We caught that 
morning eight large trout for our lunch 
eon, at which we were joined by Martin 
and Sam, the former having had a shot 
at a good-sized bull and missed; but, not 
a particle discouraged, he was off again 
as soon as luncheon was over, to sfay 
until dark. Harris, taking Tom and Jo, 
also left us for a five-mile tramp to a 
lake which no one had tried as yet, not 
to return that day. Marguerite and I 
decided that, with only William to take 
care of us, and not even a gun, we would 
feel more comfortable on the lake, just in 
case an inquisitive bear or moose should 
wander too near. So at 4 o'clock we 
started, taking faithful William to paddle 
for us. It was very still, the atmosphere 
being heavy with smoke from the terrific 
forest fires raging to the northwest of 
us, and the fish did not bite; but soon 
there were other interests. Presently we 
heard a tremendous splash, and _ there 
wallowing in the water near the shore 
ahead of us was a large cow moose. Will- 
iam whispered to us to be very still. We 
were quite willing to keep at a respect- 
ful distance, but William was eager to 
get as near as possible; so continued to 
paddle. The moose saw us and seemed 
greatly interested in watching our prog- 
ress. After a few minutes she rushed 
out of the water and went crashing 
through the underbrush, only to appear 
farther along the shore, where she stood 
very still gazing at us. William waved 
the paddle, but even that did not seem 
to be at all disconcerting to her. After 
a few minutes we paddled down toward 
the dam where Martin’s canoe had been 
left, feeling it was about time for our 
guardian to return, and here we watched 
and waited until after 6. It was then 
quite dark and pretty chilly, and we were 


STREAM 


more than pleased when we at last heard 
the sound of their paddle. 

As they approached us they signalled 
to be very quiet, and as William 
told them in a whisper of having heard 
a bull on the opposite shore, they 
turned in that direction and soon, on 
account of the darkness, were lost to 
view. We sat, not daring to move, 
our backs almost broken, until it grew so 
dark we insisted upon William’s taking us 
back; but he was so interested in the 
hunters that our progress was slow indeed 

a few feet and then we would stop 
for several minutes. Finally we got an 
noyed, for we were cold and stiff, and in 
sisted that he should hurry. He said that 
he was afraid to pass the other canoe, 
both on account of disturbing the moose 
and the danger of their shooting. After 
what seemed more like hours than min 
utes, we neared our end of the lake and 
realized that it was impossible, on account 
of the blackness, to find our landing. Then 
we commanded him to whistle to Sam, 
and shortly heard their canoe approach 
ing; but even they were no quicker at 
finding a place than we had been. To 
make matters worse, about five monstrous 
bulls and as many more cows were floun 
dering and bellowing all about us, making 
the night hideous. We expected any min 
ute to have one upset the canoe. It 
can be imagined that our feelings were 
serely tried. While from the other canoe 
we continually heard “Hush! Hush” 
From ours could be heard—and not whis 
pered, either—‘This is outrageous.” 
“What would they say at home if they 
could see us!” and “Come here quick: 
we're afraid!” Back and forth, back and 
forth we went, fully expecting to spend 
the night on the lake. Finally, with the 
aid of a candle and some matches—that 
[ had in my pocket, but had not produced 
before, because William had told me that 
a light would attract a moose—we suc- 
ceeded in landing. We stumbled up the 
path to the lean-to, where a fire was 
quickly lighted, but we had small appe 
tite for our supper; and, after some toast 
and marmalade, we rolled ourselves in our 
blankets and tried to sleep. 

Saturday was to be our last day in the 
camp we had grown so fond of, and we 


y 
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little dreamed what a red letter day it 
was to be. We made an early start, ar- 
rived at 8 a. m., and it seemed like com 
ing home. Harris had told us that if he 
met with success on his hunt he would be 
late in returning, but if unsuccessful we 
might expect him early. The hours went 
by and he didn’t come. In the meantime 
Martin and Sam started out for a stroll, 
and in less than half an hour we heard 
three shots in quick succession, which we 
knew meant business. We were right, for 
presently we heard a loud “Halloo!” and 
“i've got him!” They had run upon a 
bull at Mud Pond, a large one with a 
spread of fifty-three inches. Just at noon 
we saw the canoe approaching, and 
through the glasses could distinguish a 
big pair of horns. Harris had secured a 
prize—a big fellow with a spread of: fifty 
six inches. There was great rejoicing, 
for the-main object of the trip had been 
accomplished, and the gratification of the 
men was good to see—both of them to 
secure moose on this last day in camp 
seemed almost miraculous. Martin had 
left his prize at Mud Pond; so after 
lunch he went over to behead and skin 
the game, taking William and Sam and 
Marguerite as a witness. Tom and Jo 
started off to Lake Mellicet to bring in 
the rest of their moose meat. 

The day was almost hot, and though 
the sun shone, we were so enveloped in 
smoke from the forest fires that it seemed 
cioudy and dull. It certainly seemed as 
if our last day was to be one of never 
ending excitement. Harris and J, left 
alone in camp, about 3:30 decided to go 
down to the spring for a pail of that de- 
licious drinking water. As we were re- 
turning, I heard a crackling in the bushes; 
we stopped, and out stepped, into the 
water, not twenty-five yards from the 
camp fire, a two-year-old bull moose. In 
order to get nearer and watch him, we 
went out in the canoe and paddled around. 
He was making his way right into camp, 
but suddenly spied us, turned, and fled 
crashing through the bushes. We ended 
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our exciting day with three rubbers at 
bridge—a candle on each corner of the 
table and the stars shining over our heads 

and retired at 8 o'clock in order to be 
in good trim for our onward march in 
the morning. 

We found the return trip to Lake 
Racey and the cabin no easier, as it was 
an intensely hot day, the air heavy with 
smoke and not a leaf stirring. In the 
depth of the forest it was oppressive. 
We left Jo and Tom behind us at the 
camp to prepare the moose heads, and 
brought William and Sam with us. How 
they ever carried those awful loads on 
their backs is a mystery, and in fact Sam 
was quite used up before our journey’s 
end. Five and a half hours’ steady walk- 
ing through swamps and over fallen 
trees! The yellow and red leaves had 
fallen to such an extent that the trail 
was almost hidden. They were very beau- 
tiful, looking like a carpet of golden and 
scarlet. It was early afternoon when we 
finally reached the cabin; the men went 
out on the lake to get some trout for sup 
per, and were, as usual, successful. Lights 
were extinguished very early, as we had 
before us that memorable drive. We were 
all low spirited, for we were leaving the 
free-from-care life of the woods. The 
drive next day did not seem nearly as 
hard or nerve-racking as before, though 
we were very glad to reach St. Flavie 
and be welcomed by those charming 
French girls at the hotel. It was with 
anything but cheerful feelings that we 
doffed our hunting attire for more civil- 
ized costumes. The fascination of the 
woods had taken a strong hold upon us. 
All the day following, as we sped along 
in the train, Marguerite and I felt that 
one of the happiest and most interesting 
experiences of our lives was over. Every- 
thing had favored us: perfect weather 
from start to finish; not a mishap, and 
splendid trophies to bring with us. We 
parted in New York, each hoping that 
this trip was to be but the beginning of 
many more. 
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By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS Cay sae. Thoroughiy enamored with the new, thrilling and dangerous 
experiences of their first attempt to lass« intain lions (as related in Mr. Grey’s book, “The Last of the 
Plainsmen”), the members of tl i nd, and the opening chapter of the present 


serial found them encamped o1 lated and inaccessible mesa overlooking the 








Grand Cafion of Arizona ; irty, and with him, in addition to the 
chronicler and ph er e em g l n—the cowboy Jim Owens, and a Navajo 
Indian. Indica Ss ] t to ‘ 





of n y lions in the vicinity, and early on the first morning of 
d tree their game after an exciting chase. The lion is roped, pulled 
d, and upon being forced to ascend a 





the hunt the dogs strike a fresh t1 





from the cedar and tied. Immediat« ard lioness sta 
cedar, the author climbs into an adjoin tree and photographs the lioness at very close range, and it is 
then lassoed and secured after a hard fight 
CHAPTER ITI We contrived to surround the stallion, 
IN CAMP and Emett succeeded in getting a halter 
RANSPORTING our captives to on him. 
camp bid fair to make us work. “IT didn’t want the bay,” explained Jones, 
When Jones, who had gone after “but I couldn’t drive the others without 
the pack horses, hove in sight on the sage him. When I told that d——d redskin 


flat, it was plain to us that we were in that we had two lions, he ran off into the 
for trouble. The bay stallion was on the woods; so I had to come alone.” 


rampage. “I’m goin’ to scalp the Navajo,” said 
“Why didn’t he fetch the Indian?” Jim, complacently. 
growled Emett, who lost his temper only These remarks were exchanged on the 


when matters concerning his horses went open ridge at the entrance to the thick 
wrong. “Spread out, boys, and head him cedar forest. The two lions lay just with- 
off.” in its shady precincts. Emett and I, using 
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a long pole in lieu of a horse, had carried 
Tom up trom the cafion to where we had 
captured the lioness. 

Jones had brought a pack saddle and 
two alfagos. When Emett essayed to lead 
the horse which carried these, the animal 
stood straight up and began to show some 
of his primal desert instincts. It certainly 
was good luck that we unbuckled the pack- 
saddle straps before he left the vicinity. 
In about three jumps he had separated 
himself from the alfagos, which were then 
placed upon the back of another horse. 
This one, a fine looking beast, and amiable 
under surroundings where his health and 
life were considered even a little, imme- 
diately disclaimed any intention of enter- 
ing the forest. 

“They scent the lions,” said Jones. “I 
was afraid of it; never had but one nag 
that would pack lions.” 

“Maybe we can't pack them at all,” re- 
plied Emett dubiously. “It’s certainly new 
to me.” 

“We've got to,” Jones asserted; “try the 
sorrel.” 

lor the first time in a serviceable and 
honorable life, according to Emett, the sor- 
rel broke his halter and kicked like a plan- 
tation mule. 

“It’s a matter of fright. Try the stal- 
lion. He doesn’t look afraid,” said Jones, 
who never knew when he was beaten. 

Imett gazed at Jones as if he had not 
heard aright. 

“Go ahead, try the stallion. I like the 
way he looks.” 

“To pack lions is the last thing on earth 
I'd ever expect of Mare,” returned the as- 
tounded [mett. 

No wonder! The big stallion looked 
a king of horses—just what he would have 
been if Emett had not taken him, when a 
colt, from his wild desert brothers. He 
scented the lions, for he held his proud 
head up, his ears erect, and his large dark 
eyes shone fiery and expressive. 

“I'll try to lead him in and: let him see 
the lions. We can’t fool him,” said Emett. 

Mare showed no hesitation, nor indeed 
anything we expected. He stood. stiff- 
legged, and looked as if he wanted to fight. 

“He's all right; he'll pack them,” de- 


clared Jones. 
The pack saddle being strapped on and 


the alfagos hooked to the horns, Jones and 
Jim,.while Emett held the horse, lifted 
Tom and shoved him down in the left al- 
fago. A madder lion than Tom never 
lived. It was cruel enough to be lassoed 
and disgrace enough to be “hog-tied,” as 
Jim called it, but to be thrust down into 
a bag and packed on a horse was adding 
insult to injury. Tom frothed at the 
mouth and seemed like a fizzing torpedo 
about to explode. The lioness, being con- 
siderably longer and larger, was with dif- 
ficulty gotten into the other alfago, and 
her head and paws hung out. Both lions 
kept growling and snarling. 

“TI look to see Mare bolt over the rim,” 
said Emett, resignedly, as Jones took up 
the end of the rope halter. 

“No siree!” sang out that worthy. 
“He's helping us out; he’s proud to show 
up the other nags.” 

Jones was always asserting strange 
traits in animals, and giving them intelli- 
gence and reason. As to that, many in 
cidents coming under my _ observation 
while with him, and seen with his eyes, 
made me incline to his claims, the fruit 
of a lifetime with animals. 

Mare packed the lions to camp in short 
order, and, quoting Jones, “without turn- 
ing a hair.” We saw the Navajo’s head 
protruding from behind a tree. Emett yelled 
for him, and Jones and Jim “hahaed !" 
derisively ; whereupon the black head van 
ished and did not reappear. Then they 
unhooked one of the alfagos and dumped 
out the lioness. Jones fastened her chain 
to a small pine tree, and as she lay power 
less he pulled out the stick back of her 
canines, This allowed the wire muzzk 
to fall off. She signalled this freedom 
with a roar that showed her health still 
unimpaired. The last action in releasing 
her from her painful bonds Jones per 
formed with slight-of-hand dexterity. He 
slipped the loop fastening one paw, which 
loosened the rope, and in a twinkling let 
her work all the other paws free. Up she 
sprang, ears flat, eyes ablaze, mouth wide, 
once more capable of defense, true to her 
instinct and her name. 

Before the men lowered Tom from 
Mare’s back I stepped closer and put my 
face within six inches of the lion’s. He 
promptly spat at me. I had to steel my 

















“THE CANON IN ITS 


nerve to keep so close. But I wanted to 
see a wild lion’s eyes at close range. 
They were exquisitely beautiful, their 


physical properties as wonderful as their 
expression. Great half globes of clear 
tawny amber, streaked with delicate wavy 
lines of black, surrounded pupils of intense 
purple fire. 

Pictures shone and 
light—the shaggy-tipped plateau, the dark 
pines and smoky canons, the great dotted 
downward slopes, the yellow cliffs and 
Deep in those live pupils, chang- 
thousand vibra- 


faded in the amber 


crags. 
ing, quickening 
tions, quivered the soul of this savage 
beast, the wildest of all wild Nature, un- 
quenchable love of life and freedom, flame 
of defiance and hate, but no fear. 

Jones disposed of Tom in the same man 
ner as he had the lioness, chaining him 
to an adjoining small pine, where he leaped 


with a 


and wrestled. 

Presently I saw Emett coming through 
the woods leading and dragging the In- 
dian. I felt sorry for Navvy, for I felt 
that his fear was not so much physical as 
spiritual. The lion or cougar, being a 
Navajo god, was an object of reverence 
to the Indians. And it seemed no wonder 
to me that Navvy should hang back from 
the sacrilegious treatment of his god. A 


COLOR 


AND BRILLIANCE ” 


natural wisdom, which I had in common 
with all human beings who consider self 
preservation the first law of life, deterred 
me from acquainting my august compan 
ions with my belief. At least I did not 
want to break up the camp. 

In the Emett, 
forced along, the Navajo dragged his feet, 
and held his though his 
dark eyes gleamed at the lions. Terror 


remorseless grasp of 


face sidewise, 
predominated among the expressions of 
his countenance. Emett drew him within 
fifteen feet and there held him, and with 
voice, and gesticulating of his free hand, 
tried to show the poor fellow that the 
lions would not hurt him. 

Navvy stared and muttered to himself. 
Here Jim had some deviltry in mind, for 
he edged up closer; but what it was, never 
transpired, for Emett suddenly pointed to 
the loose horses and said to the Indian: 

“Chineago (feed).” 

It appeared, when Navvy swung himself 
over Marc’s broad back, that our great 
stallion had laid aside his transiently 
noble disposition and was himself again. 
Marc proceeded to show us how truly Jim 
had spoken: “Shore he ain’t no use for 
the redskin.” Before the Indian had fair- 
ly gotten astride, Marc dropped his head, 
bumped his shoulders, brought his feet to- 
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gether and began to buck. Now the Na- 
vajo was a famous breaker of wild mus- 
tangs, which bore somewhat the palm on 
bucking bronchos, but Marc was a tough- 
er proposition than the wildest mustang 
that ever romped the desert. Not only was 
he unusually vigorous; he was robust and 
heavy, yet exceedingly active. I had seen 
him roll over in the dust three times each 
way, and do it easily—something Emett 
declared he had never seen equalled by 
another horse. The same Mare would 
have torn a wire man to pieces. 

Navvy began to bounce. He showed 
his teeth and twisted his sinewy hands in 
the horse’s mane. Mare got to going 
like a demon; he plowed the ground; ap- 
parently he bucked five feet straight up. 
As the Indian had bounced, he now be- 
gan to shoot into the air. He rose the 
last time, with his heels over his head, to 
the full extent of his arms; and on plung- 
ing down his hold broke. He spun around 
the horse, then went hurtling to the ground 
some twenty feet away. He sat up, and 
seeing Emett and Jones laughing, and Jim 
prostrated with joy, he showed his white 
teeth in a smile and said: 

“Noweyno dam!” 

I think all of us respected Navvy for 
his good humor, and especially when he 
walked up to Marc, and with no show of 
the mean Indian, patted the glossy neck 
and then nimbly remounted. Marc, not 
being so difficult to please as Jim in the 
way of discomfiting the Navajo, appeared 
satisfied for the present, and trotted off 
down the hollow, with the string of horses 
ahead, their bells jingling. 

Camp-fire tasks were a necessary wage 
in order to earn the full enjoyment and 
benefit of a hunting trip; and looking for 
some task with which to turn my hand, I 
helped Jim feed the hounds. To feed 
ordinary dogs is a matter of throwing 
them a bone; however, our dogs were not 
ordinary. It took time to feed them, and 
a prodigious amount of meat. We had 
packed between three and four hundred 
pounds of wild-horse meat, which, once on 
the plateau, had been cut into small pieces 
and strung on the branches of a scrub 


oak near camp. 
Don, as befitted the leader of the great- 
est pack in the West, and a gentleman, 
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had to be fed by hand. I believe he would 
have starved rather than demean himself 
by fighting. Starved he certainly would 
have if Jim had thrown meat indiscrim- 
inately to the ground. Sounder asserted 
his rights and preferred large portions at 
a time. Jude begged with great solemn 
eyes, but was no slouch on eating for all 
her gentleness. Ranger, because of im- 
perfectly developed teeth rendering masti- 
cation difficult, had to have his share cut 
into very small pieces. As for Moze— 
well, great dogs have their faults as do 
great men—he never got enough meat; 
he would fight poor crippled Jude; and 
steal even from the pups; and when he 
had gotten all Jim would give him, and 
all he could snatch, he would growl away 
with bulging sides, resembling a Dutch 
man-of-war. 

“How about feeding the lions?” asked 
Emett. 

“They'll drink to-night,” replied Jones, 


“but won’t eat for days; then we'll tempt 


them with fresh rabbits.” 

We made a hearty meal, succeeding 
which Jones and I walked through the 
woods toward the rim. A yellow promon- 
tory, huge and glistening, invited us west- 
ward, and after a detour of half a mile we 
reached it. The points of rim, striking 
out into the immense void, always drew 
me irresistibly. We found the view from 
this rock one of startling splendor, by rea- 
son of the corrugated rim-wall of the mid- 
dle wing extending to the west, at this 
moment apparently running into the set- 
ting sun. The gold glare, touching up 
the millions of facets of chiselled stone, 
created color and brilliance too glorious 
and intense for the gaze of men. And 
looking downward was like looking into 
the placid, blue, bottomless depths of the 
Pacific. 

“Here, help me push off this stone,” I 
said to Jones. We heaved on a huge round 
stone, and were encouraged to feel it move. 
Fortunately we had a little slope; the 
houlder groaned, rocked and began to 
slide. Just as it toppled over I glanced 
at the second hand on my watch. Then 
with eyes over the rim we waited. The 
silence was the silence of the cafion, dead 
and vast, intensified by our breathless ear- 
strain. Ten long palpitating seconds and 
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The distance was 
Fifteen 


no sound! I gave up. 
too great for sound to reach us. 
seconds—seventeen—eighteen 

With that a puff of air seemed to rise, 
and on it the most awful bellow of thun- 
derous roar. It rolled up and widened, 
deadened, to burst out and roll louder, 
then slowly, like mountains on wheels, 
rumbled under the rim-walls, passing on 
and on, to roar back in echo from the 
cliffs of the mesas. Roar and rumble— 
roar and rumble! for two long moments 
the dull and hollow echoes rolled at us, to 
slowly die away at last in the far-distant 
canons. 

“That’s a darned deep hole,” 





commented 
Jones. 

Twilight stole down on us idling there, 
silent, content to watch the red glow pass 
away from the buttes and peaks, the color 
deepening downward to meet the ebon 
shades of night creeping up like a dark 
tide. 

Qn turning toward camp we essayed a 
short cut, which brought 
hollow with stony walls, that seemed bet 
ter to go around. The hollow, however, 
was quite long, and we decided presently 
to We had descended a little 
way when suddenly Jones barred my prog 
ress with his big arm. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 

It was quiet in the woods; only a faint 
breeze stirred the pine-needles; and the 
weird, gray darkness seemed approaching 
under the trees. 

I heard the patter of light, hard hoofs 
on the scaly sides of the hollow. 

“Deer?” I asked my companion in a 
low voice. 

“Yes; see,” he replied, pointing ahead, 
“just under that broken wall of rock; 


us to a deep 


cross it. 


right there on this side; they're going 
down.” 
I descried gray objects, the color of the 


rock, moving down like shadows. 

“Have they scented us?” 

“Hardly; the breeze is against us. May 
be they heard us break a twig. They've 
stopped, but are not looking our way. 
Now, I wonder us 

Rattling of stones set into movement by 
some quick, sharp action, an indistinct 
crash, but sudden, as of the impact of 
soft, heavy bodies, a strange wild sound 
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or utterance, preceded in rapid succession 
violent brushings and thumpings in the 
scrub of the hollow. 

“Lion’ jumped a deer,” 
“Right under our eyes! Come on! 
Hi! Hi!” 

He ran down the incline, yelling all the 
way, and I kept close to him, adding my 
yells to his, and gripping my revolver. To- 
ward the bottom the thicket barred our 
progress, so that we had to smash through, 
and I came out a little ahead of Jones 
and farther up the hollow. I saw a gray, 
swiftly bounding object too long and too 
low for a deer, and I hurriedly shot six 
times at it. 

By 
companion. 


yelled Jones. 


Hi! 


7. George ! Come here,” called 
“How's this for quick work? 
It’s a yearling doe.” 

In another moment I leaned over a gray 


ny 


mass huddled at Jones’ feet. It was a 
deer, grasping and choking. [ plainly 
heard the wheeze of blood in its throat, 


and the sound, like a death-rattle, affected 
me powerfully. Bending closer I saw 
where one side of the neck, low down, had 
been terribly lacerated. 
“Waa-hoo!” pealed down the slope. 
“That’s Emett,” answer 


ing the signal. “If you have another shot, 


cried Jones, 
put this doe out of agony.” 

But I had not a shot left, nor did either 
We stood there 
while the doe gasped and quivered, The 
peculiar sound, probably made by the in 
take of air through the laceration of the 
throat, on the spur of the moment, seemed 
pitifully human. 

[ felt then that the struggle for life 
and the death in agony of any living thing 
was a horrible spectacle. With great in- 
terest I had studied natural selection, the 
variability of animals under different con- 
ditions of struggling existence, the law 
whereby one animal struck down and de- 
voured another. But I had never before 
seen and heard that law enacted on such a 
scale; and suddenly I abhorred it and had 
an impotent feeling that had I ordered 
the workings of the universe I could have 
made a better. 

Emett strode to us through the gath- 


of us have a clasp-knife. 


ering darkness. 
“What's up?” he asked, quickly. 
He carried my Remington is one hand 
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and his Winchester in the other; and he 
moved so assuredly and loomed up so big 
in the dusk that I experienced a sudden 
little rush of feeling as to what his ad 
vent might mean at a time of real peril. 

“Emett, I've lived to see many things,” 
replied Jones, “but this is the first time 
I ever saw a lion jump a deer. Right un- 
der our noses!” 

As Emett bent over to seize the long 
ars of the deer, I noted the gasping had 
ceased. 

“Neck broken,” he said, lifting the head. 

“Well, I'm danged! Must have been 
an all-fired strong lion. He'll come back, 
you may be sure of that. Let’s skin out 
the quarters, and hang the carcass up in 
a tree,” 
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We returned to camp in half an hour 
the richer for our walk by a quantity of 
fresh venison. Upon being acquainted 
with our adventure, Jim expressed him- 
self rather more freely than was his cus- 
tomary way: 

“Shore that beats hell! I knowed there 
was a lion somewheres, because Don 
wouldn't lie down. I'd like to get a pop 
at the brute.” 

I believed Jim’s wish found an echo in 
all our hearts. At any rate, to hear Emett 
and Jones express regret over the death 
of the doe justified in some degree my 
own feelings, and I thought it was not 
so much the death, but the lingering and 
terrible manner of it, and especially how 
vividly it connoted the wild life-drama of 
the plateau. The tragedy we had all but 
interrupted occurred every night, perhaps 
often in the day, and likely at different 
points at the same time. Emett told how 
he had found fourteen piles of bleached 
bones and dried hair in the thickets of 
less than a mile of the hollow on which 
we were encamped. 

“We'll rope the danged cats, boys, or 
by George! we'll kill them!” said Jones 
“Let the deer live!” 

“Tt’s blowing cold. Hey, Navvy, coco! 
coco!” called Emett. 

The Indian, carefully laying aside his 
cigarette, kicked up the fire and threw on 
more wood. 

“Discass (cold), he said to me; “coco 
weyno (fire good).” 

[ replied, “Me savvy—yes.” 

“Sleep-ie?” he asked. 

“Moocha,” I returned. 

While we carried on a sort of novel 
conversation, full of Navajo, English, ges 
tures and expression, darkness settled 
down black. I saw the stars disappear. 
The wind, changing to the north, grew 
colder, and carried a breath of snow. I 
liked a north wind best—from under the 
warm blankets—because of the roar and 
lull and lull and roar in the pines. Crawl 
ing into bed pre sently I lay there and 
listened to the rising storm-wind for a 
long time. Sometimes it swelled and 
crashed like the sound of a breaker on the 
beach, but mostly, from a low incessant 
moan, it rose and filled to a mighty rush, 
then suddenly lulled; and this lull, despite 
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a wakeful, thronging mind, was conducive 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRACKS IN THE SNOW 

O be awakened from pleasant dreams 
is the lot of man. The Navajo 
awoke me with his singing, and 
when I peeped languidly from under the 
flap of my sleeping bag, I felt a cold air 
and saw fleecy flakes of white drifting 

through the small window of my tent. 
“Snow! by all that’s lucky!” I 
exclaimed, remembering Jones’ hopes. 


“OUR CAPTIVES WERE 


Straightway my languor vanished, and get- 
ting into my boots and coat I went out- 
side. Navvy’s bed lay in six inches of 
snow; the forest was beautifully white; a 
fine drizzling snow was falling. I walked 
to the roaring camp-fire. Jim's biscuits, 
well-browned and of generous size, had 
just been dumped into the middle of our 
breakfast cloth, a tarpaulin spread on the 
ground; the coffee pot steamed fragrantly, 
and a Dutch oven sizzled with a great 
number of slices of venison. 

“Did you hear the Indian's chanting?” 
asked Jones, who sat with his horny hands 
to the blaze. 

“T heard him singing.” 


“No, it wasn’t a song; the Navajo never 
sings in the morning. What you heard 
was his morning prayer, a chant, a re- 
ligious and solemn ritual to the break of 
day. Emett says it is a custom of the 
desert tribes. You remember how we saw 
the Mokis sitting on the roofs of their lit- 
tle adobe huts in the gray of the morning. 
They always greet the sun in that way. 
The Navajos chant.” 

It certainly was worth remembering, I 
thought, and mentally observed that I 
would wake up thereafter and listen to 
the Indian. 
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“Good luck and bad!” went on Jones. 
“Snow is what we want, but now we can't 
find the scent of our lion of last night.” 

Low growls and snarls attracted me. 
xoth our captives presented sorry spec- 
tacles; they were wet, dirty, bedraggled. 
Emett had chopped down a small pine, 
the branches of which he was using to 
make shelters for the lions. While | 
looked on Tom tore his to pieces several 
times, but the lioness crawled under hers 
and began licking her chops. At length 
Tom, seeing that Emett meant no under 
hand trick, backed out of the drizzling 
snow and lay down. 

Emett had already constructed a shack 
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for the hounds. It was a way of his, to 
think of everything. He had the most ex- 
traordinary ability. A stroke of his axe, 
a twist of his great hands, a turn at this 
or that made camp a more comfortable 
place. And if something, no matter what, 
got out of order, or broken, there was 
Emett to show what it was to be a man 
of the desert. It had been my good for- 
tune to see many able men on the trail 
and round the camp-fire, but not one of 
them even approached Emett’s class. 
When I said a word to him about his 
knack at things, his reply was illuminat- 
ing: “I’m fifty-eight, and four out of 
every five nights of my life I have slept 
away from home, on the ground.” 

“Chineago!” called Jim, who had _ be- 
gun with all of us to assimilate a little of 
the Navajo language. 

Whereupon we fell to eating with ap 
petites unknown to any save hunters. 
Somehow the Indian had gravitated to 
me at meal times, and now he sat cross 
legged beside me holding out his plate, 
and looking as hungry as Moze. At the 
first he always asked for what I happened 
to have on my own plate, and when that 
became empty and I had no desire to eat 
more, he gave up his faculty of imitation, 
and asked for anything he could get. The 
Navajo had a marvelous appetite. He 
liked sweet things, sugar best of all. It 
was a fatal error to let him get his hands 
on a can of fruit. Although he inspired 
Jones with disgust and Jim with worse, 
he was a source of unfailing pleasure to 
me. He called me “Mista Gay,” and he 
pronounced the words haltingly in low 
voice, and with unmistakable respect. 

“What's on for to-day?” queried Emett. 

“T guess we may as well hang round 


camp and rest the hounds,” replied Jones. 


“T did intend to go after the lion that 
killed the deer, but this snow has taken 
away the scent.” 

“Shore it'll stop snowin’ soon,” said 
Jim. 
* The falling snow had thinned out, and 
looked like flying powder; the leaden 


clouds, rolling close to the tree tops, grew 
brighter and brighter; bits of azure sky 
shone through rifts. 

Navvy had tramped off to 


find the 


horses, and not long after his departure he 
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sent out a prolonged yell that echoed 
through the forest. 

“Something’s up,” said Emett instant- 
ly. “An Indian never yells like that at 
a horse.” 

We waited quietly for a moment, ex- 
pecting to hear the yell repeated. It was 
not, though we soon heard the jangle of 
bells, which told us he had the horses 
coming. He appeared off to the right, rid- 
ing Foxie and racing the others toward 
camp. 

“Cougie—moocha big—dam!” he said, 
leaping off the mustang to confront us. 


“Emett, does he mean he saw a cou- 
gar or a track?” questioned Jones. 

“Me savvy,” replied the Indian. “But- 
teen! butteen!” 

“Tle says *Trail—trail,”’ put in Emett. 
“I guess I'd better go and see.” 

“I'll go with you,” said Jones. “Jim, 


keep the hounds tied, and hurry with the 
horses’ oats.” 

We followed the tracks of the horses, 
which led southwest toward the rim, and 
a quarter of a mile from camp we crossed 
a lion trail running at right angles with 
our direction. 

“Old Sultan!” I cried, breathlessly, rec- 
ognizing that the tracks had been made 
by a giant lion we had named Sultan. 
They were huge, round and deep, and 
with my spread hand I could not reach 
across one of them. 

Without a word Jones strode off on the 
trail. It headed and after a short 
distance turned toward camp. I supposed 
Jones knew what the lion had been about, 
but to Emett and me it was mystifying. 
Two hundred yards from camp we came 
to a fallen pine, the body of which was 
easily six feet high. On the side of this 
log, almost on top, were two enormous lion 
tracks, imprinted in the mantle of snow. 
From here the trail led off northeast. 

“Darn me!” ejaculated Jones. “The big 
critter came right into camp; he scented 
our lions, and raised up on this log to look 


east, 


over.” 

Wheeling, he started for camp on the 
trot. Emett and I kept even with him. 
Words were superfluous. We knew what 
was coming. A made-to-order lion trail 
could not have equaled the one right in 


‘the backyard of our camp. 
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“Saddle up!” said Jones, with the sharp 
inflection of voice that had come to thrill 
me. “Jim, Old Sultan has taken a look 
at us since break of day!” 
[ got into my chaps, rammed my little 


automatic into its saddle holster and 
mounted. Foxie seemed to want to go. 
The hounds came out of their shack, 
stretched and yawned, and looked at 


us knowingly. Emett spoke a word to 
the Navajo, and then we were trotting 
down the forest. The sun had broken out 
warm, causing water to drip off the snow- 
laden pines. The three of us rode close be- 
hind Jones, who spoke low and sternly to 
the hounds. 
What an opportunity to watch Don! I 


wondered how soon he would catch the 
scent of the trail. He led the pack as 
usual, and kept to a leisurely dog-trot. 


When within twenty yards of the fallen 
log he stopped for an instant and held up 
his head, though without exhibiting any 
suspicion or uneasiness. 

The wind blew strong at 
circumstance that probably kept Don 
long the trail. <A 
vards farther on, however, he stopped and 
his fine head. He lowered it and 
trotted on, only to stop again. His easy 
air of satisfaction with the morning sud 
His savage hunting in- 


our backs, a 


St 


in ignorance of few 


raised 


denly vanished, 
stinct awakened through some channel to 
raise the short yellow hair on his neck and 
shoulders and make it stand stiff. He stood 
undecided, with warily shifting nose, then 
jumped forward with a yelp. Another 
jump brought another sharp cry from him. 
Sounder, close behind, echoed the yelps. 
Jude began to whine. Then Don, with a 
wild howl, leaped ten feet, to alight on the 
lion’s trail, and to break into wonderfully 
rapid flight. The other hounds, 
bunched in a black and yellow group, tore 
after him, filling the forest with their wild 
uproar. 

E-mett’s horse bounded as I have seen a 


seven 


great racer leave the post, and his desert- 
bred brothers, loving wild bursts of speed, 
needing no spur, kept their noses even 
with his flanks. The soft snow, not too 
deep, rather facilitated than impeded this 
wild movement, and the open forest was 
like a highway. 

So we rode, bending low in the saddle, 
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keen eyes alert for branches, vaulting the 
white-blanketed logs, and swerving as we 
The mist from the 
snow moistened our faces, and the 
air cooled them with fresh, soft 
There were moments when we 
and others 
with the white ground receding, 


split to pass the pines. 
melting 
rushing 
sensation, 
rode abreast when we sailed 
single file, 
vanishing behind us. 


My feeling was one of glorious excita- 

















TRACKS IN THE SNOW 

tion in the swift, smooth flight, and a grim 
assurance of soon seeing the old lion. But 
I hoped we would not too soon rout him 
from under a windfall, or a thicket where 
he had dragged a deer, because the race 
was too splendid a thing to cut short. 
Through my mind whirled with inconceiv- 
able rapidity the great lion on 
which we had ridden the year before. And 
this was another chase, only more stir 


chases 


ring, more beautiful, because it was the 
nature of the thing to grow always with 
experience. 

Don slipped out of sight among the 


pines. The others, strung along the trail, 











glinted across the sunlit patches. The 
black pup was neck and neck with Ran- 
ger. Sounder ran at their heels, leading 
the other pups. Moze dashed on doggedly 
ahead of Jude. 

But for us to keep to the open forest, 
close to the hounds, was not in the nature 
of a lion chase. Old Sultan's trail turned 
due west. When we began to go down the 
little hollows and up their intervening 
ridges, we lost ground. The pack left us 
behind. The slope of the plateau became 
decided. We rode out of the pines to find 
the snow failing in the open. Water ran 
in little gullies, and glistened on the sage 
bushes. A half mile farther down the 
snow had gone. We came upon _ the 
hounds running at fault, except Sounder, 
and he had given up. 

“All over,” sang out Jones, turning his 
horse. “The lion’s track and his scent, too, 
have gone with the snow. I reckon we'll 
do as well to wait until to-morrow. He's 
down on the middle wing somewhere, and 
it's my idea we might catch his trail as he 
comes back.” 

The sudden dashing aside of our hopes 
was exasperating. There seemed no help 
for it; abrupt endings to exciting chases 
were but features of the lion hunt. The 
warm sun had been hours on the lower end 
of the plateau, where the snow never lay 
long; and even if we found a fresh morn- 
ing trail in the sand, the heat would have 
burned out the scent. 

So rapidly did the snow thaw that by 
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the time we reached camp only the shady 
patches were left. 

It wanted a few minutes to 11 o’clock 
when I lay down on my bed to rest a 
while, and fell asleep. The tramp of a 
horse awakened me. I heard Jim calling 
Jones. Thinking it was time to eat, I went 
out. The snow had all disappeared, and 
the forest shone brown as ever. Jim sat 
on his horse, and Navvy appeared riding 
up to the hollow, leading the saddle horses. 

“Jones, get out,” called Jim. 

“Can't you let a fellow sleep? I'm not 
hungry,” replied Jones testily. 

“Get out, an’ saddle up,” continued Jim. 

Jones burst out of his tent, with rumpled 

hair and sleepy eyes. 
* “T went over to see the carcass of the 
deer, an’ found a lion sittin’ up in the 
tree, feedin’ for all he was worth. He 
jumped out an’ ran up the hollow, an’ over 
the rim. So I rustled back for you fel- 
lows. Lively now, an’ we'll get this one, 
shore.” 

“Was it the big fellow?” I asked. 

“No, but he ain’t no kitten; an’ he’s a 
fine color, sort of reddish. I never seen 
one just as bright. Where’s Emett?” 

“IT don't know. He was here a little 
while ago. Shall I signal for him?” 

“Don't yell,” cried Jones, holding up his 
finger. “Be quiet now.” 

Without another word we finished sad- 
dling, mounted, and, close together, with 
the hounds in front, rode through the for- 
est toward the rim. 


(To be continued) 
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Snowshoes and Their Uses 


AN ABORIGINAL INVENTION UPON WHICH MOD.RN 
INGENUITY HAS FAILED TO MAKE IMPROVEMENT 


By S. E. Sangster 


(“CANUCK”) 


HAT the Indian was the inventor 

and original user of the first snow- 

shoes, just as he was of the tump 
line, there can be no doubt; and while 
the white man has taken them up, he has 
not improved in their makeup to any 
material degree. To-day, however, thou 
sands of the younger element in cities and 
towns in Canada and the Northern States 
use them as a means of outdoor winter 
recreation. But there lies a vast differ- 
ence between the use of “shoes” for pur- 
poses of pleasure and that of absolute 
necessity during the long Northland win- 
ter, as a means of transportation for the 
woods Indians and the settler in hunting, 
lumbering, obtaining supplies from the 
nearest outpost, and as a general mode of 
locomotion, 


Probably, io go back to those first snow- 
shoes that were fashioned, that Indian 
genius, while perhaps not realizing it in 
the same words, was but applying our old 
Anglo-Saxon phrase that “Necessity is 
the mother of Invention.” The writer 
does not know just when this original 
pair of original snowshoes came into ex 
istence, nor their make-up, shape or size; 
but one thing is certain, that their use 
to-day is just as vitally necessary, and 
their ownership and care is of just as 
much import to the hunter, settler and In- 
dian, isolated in the “great silent places” 
of Ontario and Quebec’s far north, and 
in Labrador, as they were at the start. 
Invention and science have made many 
things possible during the past fifty years, 
but nothing has taken the place, nor will 
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there be anything take the place, of that 
same simple Indian idea for traversing 
the deep sifting snows. Means of luco- 
motion are elementary in the Hinterland. 

And now to come to the special use of 
hunting: 
There are thousands of white trappers, 
lumber-jacks, and settlers generally, lo- 
cated in 
wear the “shoes” 


the gut-strung snowshoe in 


“unorganized territory,” that 
during the winter 


months, in addition to the several thou- 
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ter work, too, great skill is shown. The 
Mountaineer Indian of Quebec takes spe 
cial pains in manufacturing his shoes, 
and great personal pride in the artistic 
finish so peculiar to some Indian bands; 
his is a much finer and lighter article 
than that of the Labrador Nascaupee. The 
favorite Indian shape of the hunting 
snowshoe is probably what is known as 
the egg-shape, while other shapes are the 


beaver-tail—a very difficult shoe to make 

















CARRYING MAIL TO THE 


sands of Wood Crees and Chippewas, 
scattered throughout New Ontario up to 
James Bay, and the Montagnais, or 
Mountaineer Indians, of northern Quebec, 
and their Northern brethren, the Labra 
dor Nascaupees—this latter tribe, probably 
the most primitive Indian on the continent 
of North America to-day, being almost 
without exception pagans. The Indian 
still makes his own shoes, and it is really 
wonderful the finish and strength he puts 
into them, He himself makes the wooden 
framework, while his squaw laboriously 
cuts and nets the babiche, and in this lat- 
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and the long-tail. Many white hunters 


prefer the “shanty” style—which is al 
most identical with the Indians’ egg- 
shaped one, but heavier in build, its di 
mensions being, as a rule, around forty- 
two by nineteen inches—and the Hudsons 
Bay “Special” with dimensions of forty 
four by eighteen inches, the latter shoe 
being slightly curved at the toe or bow. 

Probably the most typical snowshoe of 
the North Country is that used by the 
Montagnais of northern Quebec. The 
shoe used by the Algonquins of the Up- 
per Ottawa and the Teies-de-Boule of the 
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St. Maurice are nearest in similarity to 
the standard “club” shoe used by club 
members of the towns and cities of Can- 
ada and the Northern States. But the 
shapes used by the Montagnais differ much 
from these. They are altogether flat 

at the toe as well as elsewhere—and are 
almost as wide as they are long, measur- 
ing from two and a half to three feet 
in length and from one and a half to two 
feet in width; their toe is broadly round 
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common types of shoes as found in the 
North; the Montagnais, however, have 
extremes in these shapes. The three com- 
mon types are very similar save in the 
tails, and called merely local 
names to distinguish them. The common 
shoe used by this tribe is very similar to 
but shorter and 
thirty inches long 
These shoes are 
for tramping 


are by 


our club snowshoe, is 


stouter, being about 


and eighteen inches wide. 


used by the women and 














OPEN AND 
ed, while the tail is sharply ended in a 
wide curve, or even, in some cases, by 
merely a band across. The Montagnais 
shoes are still made, as a rule, out of 
deer and moose skins—the former being 
preferred, as it proves better material, es- 
pecially in working over wet snow. The 
three “knitted” parts make up a remark- 
able piece of work, especially the two 
outside ones, which are extremely fine 
woven; these frequently 
adorned with Indian designs worked in 
with colored string. In the 
paragraph mention was made of the most 


also” being 


preceding 


E 


ASY GOING 


the for local work 


There is also a second type which 


around camp gen- 
erally. 
is merely one of this first shape cut down, 
They, 
too, are used for wigwam domestic work. 


having no tail and of heart shape. 


Lastly come the real hunting shoes of the 
trappers and hunters, having a length of 
approximately three feet with a breadth 
of two and a half feet, ending with a 
from whence comes their lo- 
name of Their shape 
gives them the advantage of carrying a 
maximum weight in soft and deep snow. 
the width of the toe-hole is also worthy 


beaver tail 


cal “amisknaro.” 











if special reference; it is more extended 


crosswise than lengthwise, being some 
four inches in width and but two inches 
deep. 

Then, too, the scheme of tying their 
shoes on is typical of these people and 
the life they lead. They have the toe 
strap, as do we in the club snowshoes, but 
there the resemblance ceases. They have 
their heel strings run back from the toe 
strap, and these are tied permanently, 
ineasurement first being taken of the size 
ot the foot; there is nothing across the 
foot. This idea is simply as an aid to 
rapidity in shoeing and unshoeing, the 
walker simply slipping his foot in and 
out, hardly touching with his hands the 


heel strings. The reader will, quite natu- * 


rally, wonder how it is possible to keep 
one’s foot in place with this simple sys- 


tem of tving on; but, as in everything, 


great teacher, and one soon 


how” of it. 


pl actice is the 


learns the The main thing 


to remember in using these shoes thus 
tied on or rather not tied on is to draw 
the shoes when walking, not to shove 
them as the average club member of our 
town enthusiasts does. This is the only 
way to hold the long string over the heel 
and keep the toe from striking the fore- 
bar. Cross one shoe over the other, by 
drawing up the foot almost perpendicu- 
larly, until this shoe is just ahead of the 
other. After using both the club standard 
shoe and the hunting shoe of the Montag- 
nais, above described, my conclusion is 
that for heavy tramping in the real snow- 
shoeing country the latter is by far the 
better. Being wide, it is better in deep 
and soft snow—and this is the common 
condition of the Northern snow; being 
comparatively short, it is much more 
easily handled in thick woods, where one 
has to wind in and out and around trees, 
requiring sharp wheeling manceuvres at 
close quarters. With its very short tail 
it is better in the hilly country these In- 
dians have to traverse. Going up a steep 
hill IT have seen the Montagnais stick his 
shoes into the snow one above the other, 
making an ascension impossible with 
ordinary snowshoes. An ordinary day’s 
tramp in hunting made by these Moun- 


taineer Indians averages perhaps twenty- 
five miles, but a forced walk may reach 
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as high as thirty-five to forty miles, de- 
pending, of course, on conditions. Heavy 
head winds, deep snow and mild weather 
would lower this considerably. 

Some authorities on snowshoeing, or 
those claiming to be such, have stated 
quite inconsequentially that learning to 
walk on snowshoes is very, very easy—as 
easy as boarding a street car. Perhaps 
it is as easy to tumble over ground with 
a killing waste of muscle as it is to en- 
ter and leave electric cars as many do 
any old way at all; but to be able to 
manipulate the gut-laced frames as the 
Northerners do, to acquire that easy, 
lurching, tireless stride so conservative of 
strength, is altogether another proposi 
tion and one that is most certainly not 
picked up in a few hours or mastered be 
tween breakfast and dinner. It is an easy 
matter to tramp as the great majority of 
the city youthful element do it, but to get 
into the real open of the wilderness and 
cover mile upon mile of rough, wooded 
and hill country, and return fresh and 


strong, is a problem not solved with one’s 
after-dinner cigar. And it is this latter 
ability—this real use of the “shoe’’—that 


the Northern white and Indian hunter and 
trapper has so thoroughly learned the 
secret of. 

The writer first wore shoes at the rather 
tender age of seven years, in the days 
when snowshoeing as a winter sport was 
at its height. When he became a husky 
boy of some sixteen winters, a Saturday 
afternoon tramp of anywhere from ten 
to twenty miles was an almost weekly 
occurrence throughout the winter months, 
his only companions being gun and dog. 
He thought, as no doubt many other fel 
lows have done, that he could cover dis- 
tance on shoes pretty fairly; but it took 
his first visit to the North in mid-winter, 
and the endeavor to emulate his com 
panion of several dawn-to-dark — trips 
through typical North country bush and 
forest—an Indian-Scotch guide, acting at 
the time as official meat supplier for a 
lumber camp—to thoroughly convince him 
that he had to begin to think along the 
back traii. Snowshoeing in its real hab 
itat, in the remaining “Great Lone Land” 
lying north of the nearest railway line 
running east and west up along the 
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Height of Land, and with the men who 
use this mode of traveling as we of the 
cities use rubber heels in icy weather, 
teaches a whole lot that can never be 
learned elsewhere 

It is after the usual January thaw 
when there is just a light crust over the 
softer mass beneath, that the shoes art 
effectively used in running down big 
game, and also wolves—themselves in the 
act of making similar trouble for thei1 
quarry, the deer. The wolf is probably 
tke most clever of any North American 
furred animals; he has a fox in another 
class for cunning and wiliness. And it 
is, therefore, rarely that they appear in 
fairly open country when such a light 
crust forms, save during t 
open country his two-legge 
with serviceable shoes and the gift of 
using them well, can outdistance any 
animal that runs, providing the crust 
not too strong. By the way, did any of m 
readers ever examine the hoof of the cari 
bou? The principle of the snowshoe is 
t» some degree found in its shape and 
make-up. Possibly the Indian inventor 
got his idea therefrom—but who can say? 

The best man on shoes the writer eve 
came into contact with was one Steve; 
his Indian name consumed some seven 
teen letters on the books of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but, in contrast, his chosen 
English name was “Keg.” Steve was an 
admixture of Indian and French, with, I 
imagine, though I never could learn defi- 
nitely, a strain of old Irish. He was es 
sentially Indian in his dogged, never-used 
up wWiriness and = stamina, his French 
showing in an occasional garrulousness, 
though the habitual Indian trait of almost 
sullen silence appeared in periodical visits 
His Irish habit of thoroughly enjoying a 
well-turned joke also played a major part 
in the extensive make-up. Steve was as 
much at home on his shoes as I was off 
them on solid ground. He would do stunts 
on them the ordinary individual would 
hesitate ere attempting, clad normally 
and in his home city, in the way of run- 
ning, jumping and _ side-stepping; almost 
the only thing he could not do was to 
climb a jack pine with them on his feet. 
The winter I first met him he was trap 
ping and hunting near Flying Post, away 














ES: 


\ ONE-LEGGED TRAPPER 


north of Biscotasing, in a country about 
s hard-going and as desolate in winter, 
save for its native game and furred ani 
mals, as there exists outside of Labrador 
nd the Arctic Circle. His yarns about 
“wild animals he had met”—and as he 
worked in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
\bitibi fur brigade during the summer 
months, these experiences were encount 
ered during his winter hunting trips and 
ncluded the use of his shoes—would 
have made weird reading for our sports 
men readers. Perhaps his Irish wit and 
his French imagination caused him to 
overpaint and wander from the truth fre- 
quently, but that many of his varns were 
essentially true I am sure. Of one thing 
J] am certain, and that is that his marvel 
ous mastery of his shoes saved his life on 
more. than one occasion of extreme 
danger. 

I might make mention of the shoes 
used by the remaining Mic-Mac Indians 
and the white settlers of the interior of 
New Brunswick, but it would only be a 
repetition of that written of those worn 
in the Northland. As an ex-member of 
the Northwest Mounted Police of western 
Canada, reference might also be made to 
their use of the shoe in hunting. But 
that hunting was mainly for two-footed 
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game—criminals; and with the advent of 
a network of railways throughout all the 
West as far north as Edmonton, their 
general use has become a thing of the 
past. Lying farther north, in the Great 
Slave Lake country and beyond, members 
of the police corps still wear them, and 
they, too, have become experts through 
necessity’s teaching. 

\s a means of recreation their popu- 
larity has yielded to some extent, since 
the introduction of the Norwegian ski 
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by a Montreal man some years ago; and 
certainly the writer must admit that this 
latter means of traversing open country 
where hilly offers much more in the way 
of exciting moments. But as a mode of 
covering the rough, rocky districts of the 
far North, the snowshoe remains, and al- 
ways will do so, with no substitute capable 
of serving as well. As a means of hunt- 


ing in that country during mid-winter, 


their use is as requisite as is warm cloth 


ing and d ged perseverance, 


The Usually Invisible Moose 


BEING THE IMPRESSIONS OF A_ STILL-HUNTER 
WITH THREE SEASONS’ EXPERIENCE IN ONTARIO 


By D. W. Johnston 


RITING up my 
three moose hunts 
Was suggested to 
me by a letter trom 
a gentleman at Pan- 
niac, New Bruns- 
wick, to whom I 
had written asking 
information con- 
cerning conditions 
in that country 
The manner of 
hunting he de- 
scribed is so differ- 
ent from my own 
experience, that I 
have decided to tell 
what I know about 





moose and how | learned it. 

On October 10, 1g¢04, I joined a party 
in Ontaric—a man and a bey. The man 
had lived there two years and had hunted 
every chance he got, and there had been 
a good many. When I joined him he had 
never yet seen a live moose. After leav- 
ing the wagon that had taken us twelve 
miles—as far as it could go toward our 
destination without being carried — the 
four of us loaded up, each with what he 
thought he could transport for the next 


three miles, and commenced our journey 
by floundering through a swamp a mile 
wide, and I thought it more than that. 
The next mile was over a mountain. I 
felt when | was through the swamp that I 
had my share of the load; when we were 
across the mountain, | knew I had. The 
next mile we had nothing to contend with 
except fallen timber and thick brush, 
which made the going comparatively easy. 
[ was buoyed up on this journey by 
thoughts of the big moose I was going to 
kill. 

The happenings of our first day’s hunt it 
would be well for young moose hunters to 
heed. We were camped right in the mid- 
dle of a square mile of territory that 
looked as though it had been the meeting 
place of a large number of moose all the 
summer. \cres of moose brush had beet 
freshly nipped, and there were fresh beds 
and tracks everywhere. Such were the 
conditions on the first day; but, alas! how 
sudden the change after the first day! 
Comparing notes at night, we were satis- 
fied that we had routed at least seven 
within a mile of camp, and had seen none, 
but had heard some running. After the 
first day I don't think a moose came nearer 
camp than a mile and a half—at least we 
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never saw signs nearer the thirty days that 
we stayed. We spent days in locating 
them; then some one of us would rout 
them without their being seen. This we 
kept doing, and each time they went fat 


ther from camp. . 
Finally we had four days to hunt, and 

the nearest game three miles away. John 

Maines was the last to leave camp that 


morning. He was one of those everlast- 
ing walkers; would go through the woods 
like an Indian, holding the pace he had 
set at the start. When a mile from the 
camp I heard a hallooing away ahead of 
me, and answered, supposing that some 
duffer had wandered in from 
and was lost. When we came together, it 
was Maines. 

He said: “Did you hear me shoot?” 

“No, | have not. If you wanted to find 
me, why didn’t you shoot and save all this 
hallooing? What is the matter, anyway? 
Have you gone crazy?” 

“Dan,” said he, “I have killed two big 
bull moose close together, back yonder a 


somewhere 


mile. I have broken a trail out, and now 
I am going to camp for the axe, provis 
ions and blankets.” 

I said to him: “John Maines, I have 
known you for several years and have 
liked you, and have believed you a truth- 
ful man; but if you are lying to me now 
you are lost in this brush where you are 
now standing. 
rocky gorge, and no one will know where 
it is but myself.” 

Maines had come upon two bulls feed- 


Your grave will be in this 


ing, with conditions and place just right 


for a “sneak” up to thirty yards. The 
first one went down with a ball through 
his heart; the second ran possibly twenty 
yards—three shots finished him, I 
astonished at their size. I had expected 
to see something big, but not that large, 
and was puzzled that an animal of such 
size and color could keep from being seen, 
plentiful as they were. So ended my first 
moose hunt, and I had not seen a live 
moose. 

October of 1905 found me again in On 
tario, on chosen ground, 300 miles from 
the scene of the previous year’s hunt. This 
time I had one companion. The condi 
tions were very different from those of the 
first hunt; more open ground, abounding 


was 
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in lakes and bluffs; a splendid country for 
hunting. Here for thirty days the moose 
came from the west, going through to- 
ward the east. We had plenty of fresh 
tracks every day to test our trailing skill 
upon, made by moose following those that 
went that way the day before. Where 
they came from or where they were going, 
we never knew; but we told later 
that that was their habit every year, and 
after Christmas they would be going back. 
I hunted on the right flank of that pro 
cession for thirty days and didn’t get a 
shot, but four different moose. My 
companion shot a rather indifferent bull, 
compared with those killed the year be- 
fore. This moose was killed by finding 
his track early in the morning and hust- 
ling right after him until late in the after 
noon, when he was caught feeding in 
rather an open place. He never discoy 
ered that he was being followed. Moose 
can be killed in this manner if their feed 


were 


Saw 


ing places are not too far apart and they 
do not find that they are pursued. If one 
is routed, I think it useless to follow far 
ther; it certainly would be a long chase 
before coming on him again. 

I was again in Ontario the next October. 
This hunt I planned to g If the 
moose were driven out of my territory, | 
alone would be to blame f My camp 
fifteen from a railroad, three 
miles beyond the only settler in the town 


go alone. 


or it. 
was miles 
ship, and two miles short of my hunting- 
ground. I had told that a 
could man two miles (and from 
my own experience was about ready to be- 
it), and if that reason | 
could so seldom see one, I would begin the 
game and play it with that understanding 
I was left with a month’s provisions, two 


been moose 


scent a 


lieve was the 


small tents set together, a stove, a dry 
pine eighteen inches through, cut, fallen 
close by the tent, and a liberal supply of 
cut and split wood. On his departure the 
teamster handed out to me these instruc 
tions: “The top of that mountain over 
there to the south is three good miles from 
here. Close at its this 
small river that you will have no trouble 
in fording. Keep to the left on the trail 
close to the mountain, half a mile, to a 
point of land that runs out in the muskeg. 
\t the extreme end of this is a spring, 


base, side, is a 
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and moose come for miles around to drink 
its water. When you come about there, 
keep a sharp lookout for moose.” 
Reaching the stream at the mountain, I 
found that the beavers had put in a dam. 
The stream was twenty feet wide by half 
that deep, and with no current whatever. 
Whether the run was to the right or left 
I could not tell; neither could I after go- 
ing 300 yards each way and back through 
the thick brush. If I was to cross, a 
bridge had to be made. With plenty of 
material close at hand, within an hour I 
had a fairly good crossing, which was 
added _ to less each time as I 
went by. | struck the trail, a 
large one, long used by the moose. Moose 
don't often leave the trail, no matter 
how muddy or wet, to get sure foot- 
ing and dry, going only a few feet on 
either side. I found a place to climb 
the mountain, and on gaining the top I 
judged that I was 400 or 500 feet above 
the plain and in full view of all the terri 
tory | chose to hunt over within seeing 
distance. 


more or 


soon 


I was told that fifty years ago 
a fire swept through this country and all 
timber was killed, except in the muskegs. 
Beginning years ago, the timber had been 
falling whichever way the wind happened 
to blow, and very few trees are now stand- 
ing. The whole country is covered with a 
growth of poplar, birch, jack pine and un- 
derbrush, grown up between the logs, mak- 
ing hundreds of acres impassable for a 
man. It is the home of the moose, wolf 
beaver and lynx. 

My second morning from camp, after 
striking the trail at the mountain side, it 
was only a very short time until a crash- 
ing in the brush off to my left told me 
something large was coming, and would 
cross directly in front of where I stood. 
To be on hand and to had to 
scramble up a thirty-foot bank, by the aid 
of the brush growing upon it. Our arri- 
val at the top was together—a large bull 
moose and myself, not over fifty yards 
apart. We stopped together; the bull 


see, I 


seemed surprised, and I know that I was, 
He did not appear to be in a hurry, but 
stood as though collecting his wits, giving 
me a fair broadside shot, with not a thing 
in the way. 


At the crack of the gun he 
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fell flat. I was surprised; and more so 
that he should regain his feet by the time 
I was ready to shoot again. The next 
was a square body shot lengthwise, of 
which he gave no sign. Two more shots 
for the back of his head as he was slowly 
walking away; these were both misses, but 
each horn has a bullet scar three inches 
from the skull, that show I was cutting 
close. By this time the moose was out of 
sight in the brush. I had lost what little 
wind I had when I commenced the battle, 
but when I had regained breath enough to 
travel I soon came up to him, standing 
and finished him with two more shots. He 
was an old animal with many scars from his 
frequent battles; antlers forty-two inches 
spread and wide-webbed. It was the same 
old story of getting out the head and meat, 
so often described by hunters—this time 
varied somewhat by the man carrying the 
skull and horns, and falling off my bridge 
in the river. I had twenty-four more days 
to hunt—as I pleased, where I pleased, and 
no one to bother me. I saw no more 
As expected, I had them driven 
off my territory in a very short time, 
but I had the satisfaction of knowing it 
was I that had done it. So ended my last 
and best hunt. 

I don’t think moose call in Ontario af- 
ter October 15th. At least I never heard 
a call, and I am sure I have been where 
there were plenty. It may be their call 
cannot be heard two miles. If that is so, 
it is easily explained why I have not heard 
them. The few times I have been nearer 
than two miles, the moose have been so 
busy putting two miles between us that 
they could not well spare the time to call. 
To secure a moose by calling means to 
avoid long tramps, many disappointments, 
and much wear on one’s frame and gar- 
ments. If they will come to call, a good 
place could be selected to land them, and 
that feature alone would save much hard 
work. From what I have seen of torn-up 
ground, broken-down saplings and brush 
where moose have had fights, and their 
scarred heads and necks, I should judge 
that rattling a dry moose horn on brush 
and saplings would make a bull inclined to 
come up to see what it meant, and if a 
fight, to take a part in it himself. 


moose. 














Old-Time American Sportsmen 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN WHO WERE PROMINENT IN 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FIELD AND TRAP SHOOTING 


By W. L. Colville 


(“Dick SWIVELLER’”) 


OW many sportsmen of to-day, men 
H of twenty-five to forty-five years of 

age, have heard of, or read the 
books of Henry William Herbert, who im- 
mortalized the pen name “Frank Fores- 
ter”? A small minority, indeed. And yet, 
“Frank Forester” is the patron saint of 
the sportsmen of America, for by his ex- 
ample and the influence of his books, 
which treated fully of all descriptions of 
American game shooting, to the sports- 
men of forty or fifty years ago he gave 
the first lessons in 
all that goes to 
make up true 
sportsman- 
ship. Unfortu- 
nately his books 
are now out of 
print, for they 
would be read by 
thousands of ap- 
preciative shoot- 
ers — thousands 
to-day where 
there were fifty a 
half-century ago, 
so greatly has the 
number of gun 
lovers increased. 
Yet his books and 
magazine articles 
reached a_ large 
body of sports- 
men at that day, 
conveying techni- 
cal information 
about guns, loads 
and shooting, field 
work and field 
courtesy. The 
charm of his 
writing lay in a 
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pure literary style and diction peculiar to 
himself, always attractive and at times fas- 
cinating. He was a voluminous writer. 
Among his best-known books were ‘Field 
Sports of America,” “The Deer Stalkers,” 


“My Shooting Box,” “The Quorrdon 
Hounds,” “Warwick Woodlands” and 
“The Young Sportsman’s Manual.” He 


was also the author of several other sports- 
men’s books, a dozen or more of historical 


novels and numerous magazine articles. 
Herbert’s intimate friendship with William 
T. Porter, then 
editor of the 
Spirit of the 


Times, and his la- 


ter connection 
with that jour- 
nal, led to the 


production of 
those treatises on 


field sports, nat- 
ural history and 
allied subjects, 
which have won 
for their writer 
high place in 
American _ litera- 
ture. 


William Henry 
Herbert, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, 
came to America 
in 1831 and chose 
to make this 
country his home, 
as affording the 
greatest abun- 
dance and variety 
of game birds and 
quadrupeds, a 
pleasing diversity 
of climate and, 
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(Dick Swiveller) 
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we may add, congenial companionship. He 
was a splendid shot in the field or duck 
blind, a keen and patient still-hunter well 
versed in wooderaft, and had a thorough 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of 
small, 


and 
shooting was 


game, large 
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jority of us to-day, “Frank Forester” loved 
to see the dogs work, realizing this to be 
at least half the sport. What can be more 
inspiring than to see two well-broken set- 


ters or pointers at their best, roading, 

His big game pointing, backing and retrieving! The 
country around 

Warwick, New 





generally in the 
woods of North- 


ern New York, 
then a dense 
and practically 


unknown wil- 
derness, but now 
overrun with 
summer and au- 
tumn camps and 
campers. Occa- 
sionally Herbert 
would for a 
time enjoy the 
deeper solitudes 
of the Maine 
forests. His fa- 
vorite ducking 
grounds were 
on Chesapeake 
Bay. The can- 
vasback and his 
cousin, the red- 





head, were 
abundant in 
those days, and 
afforded sport 
of an order now 
unknown. 
“Frank  Fores- 
ter” was an epi- 
cure — he not 
only understood 
killing game in 
a sportsmanlike 
way over good 
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York, was made 
famous by Her- 
bert’s visits, for 
he hunted there 
year after year; 
and his most fa- 
mous book, 
“Warwick 
W oodlands,” 
treats of that 
favored locality 
A beautiful vil 
lage and coun 
but 
Warwick was 
far more beau- 
tiful then. The 
forest has dis- 
appeared, and 
with it the 
ruffed grouse, 
abun- 


try now, 





once so 
dant. 
no longer feed 
ing grounds for 


There are 


woodcock an d 
snipe, and even 
the quail is al 
most extinct. 
The writer has 
visited War 
wick and almost 
followed in the 
footsteps of 
‘ “Frank  Fores- 
ter” through the 





dogs, but knew 
the secret of 
cooking and 
serving game when killed. Of the duck 
family, the canvasback was his delight on 
the table, and his description of the proper 
cooking and serving of this toothsome 
wildfowl was a veritable poem in prose. 
Quail was his favorite upland bird, not 
only because of its game qualities, but as 
being the ene bird that affords such fine 
work for the dog. Like a very large ma- 


FRANK FORESTER 


regions he so 
graphically de- 
scribed. He was shown the grave of 
Herbert’s boon companion, who was the 
original of his famous character, “Old 
Tom Draw.” Herbert’s memory is kept 
green by the villagers. In the sitting-room 
of the old-fashioned hostelry, the “Demor- 
est House,” there is a gun, resting in its 
square oaken case, which was given “Tom 
Draw” by Herbert, and it is exhibited with 
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much pride by the landlord. I have always 
thought that Warwick should have been 
chosen as the most fitting place for “Frank 
Forester’s” final rest. 

Herbert loved a good dinner, the “gen- 
erous wine,” and above all, good company. 
He was a happy after-dinner conversa- 
tionalist, quick at repartee, usually the life 
of the company, jolly and comfortable 
Some twenty years ago—in 1874—there 
was considerable talk in the sportsmen’s 
journals of raising money to erect a mon- 
ument to his memory, the sportsmen of 
America alone contributing, but I regret 
to chronicle that the movement came to 
nothing. We should remember that 
“Frank Forester,” by precept and example, 
really accomplished more than any man or 
body of men towards elevating and digni- 
fying field sports, and his influence re- 
mains with us through the teachings of 
our sires and grandsires who knew and 
loved the man and treasured his writings. 
No later writer on field sports can be com- 
pared with him for command of language, 
sweetness and beauty of literary style, and 
power of description. 

Henry William Herbert died in New 
York City, May 17, 1858, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-one. His name 
will endure as that of a refined and gal- 
lant gentleman, an ardent lover of Nature, 
a thoroughbred sportsman, and a true and 
valued companion. 

On the northeast corner of Second and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia, stands a 
small brick house erected by William 
Penn, the bricks in which were brought 
from England. This house was undoubt- 
edly a residence of the better class in its 
earlier days, but as the growth of the city 
extended west, north and south, like other 
buildings in that vicinity, it was relegated 
to commercial occupancy. For the past 
sixty years it has been a gun shop, com- 
monly spoken of as “Krider's.” John 
Krider—gunmaker, gun repairer and tax- 
idermist—made the little old 
place of business more than threescore 
years ago. He was a very intelligent man 
and a master workman. The man and 
his work grew in popularity, and his shop 
won favor as a meeting and lounging 
place for Philadelphia sportsmen. Find 
them where you will, sportsmen like to get 


house his 
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together and talk over guns, ammunition, 
dogs, and game prospects; recounting the 
sport of seasons present or past, or plan- 
ning for that to come. In those days there 
was fine shooting in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, particularly at ducks, rail and 
reedbirds. It was the day of fine muzzle- 
loading guns, and John Krider had always 
in hand the building of guns to special or- 
der for some more than ordinarily partic- 
ular person, in which work he had the 
able assistance of a journeyman, a bright 
young man and excellent workman named 
John Siner. Scions of the best Philadel- 
phia and Chester County families used to 
foregather at Krider’s—Willings, Hairs, 
Ashbridges, Sharplesses, Brintons, Ring- 
walls, Downings, and others I cannot now 
The members of the original group 
have’ passed away and their places been 
taken by their sons and grandsons. It is a 
curious fact that, notwithstanding the 
opening of fine gun stores in the more fre- 
quented “uptown” portion of the city, the 
class of sportsmen mentioned still love the 
old shop at Second and Walnut, although 
it is small and stuffy, and there are never 
enough chairs to go around. It is a funny 
old place, with its wall of little bricks, 
some red and some black, and others shad- 
ed between these hues. The room used as 
the store still has its old-fashioned counter 
and show-case—the same counter on which 
“Frank Forester” sat many a time; and 
old-fashioned with 


recall. 


there are the doors 
small brass knobs, and the cramped little 
show-window with about the same things 
in it all the time. In this window there 
used to be two or three stuffed birds look- 
ing cheerfully across Second Street, and 
some fishing tackle, including a few fur- 
nished lines and a variety of floats;; and 
it is not so very long ago that I saw there 
a copper powder-flask, to hold a pound of 
powder—such a flask as was used in the 
old muzzle-loading days. The upper rooms 
of the building, reached by a _ narrow, 
winding staircase, are small and finished 
in the style of the William Penn period 
They are now used for work and store 
rooms, for the quaint old place is always 
full of business. It was only within the 
past four or five years that a telephone 
was installed at Krider’s. This very mod- 
ern instrument in the old store seemed out 
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It was sad 
enough when the bench loader was intro- 
duced—the bench loader with its strange 
appliances bearing stranger names; but the 
telephone——! “Uncle John” Siner said: 
“T did not want to put that thing in here 
-it didn’t seem to fit, somehow or other; 


of place—almost sacrilegious. 


but the young men wanted it, to save them 
the trouble of walking or sending down 
here for their guns and cartridges. I don’t 
see why they couldn't be satisfied to do as 
their grandfathers did.” 

John Siner had been in the store for 
fifty years, and bought out Mr. Krider's 
interest upon the latter’s death. I recall 
spending considerable time with him some 
eight years ago. Mr. 
his seventy-fifth year, and it was a greaf 
pleasure to hear him talk of the old times. 
With the rain sweeping the streets and 
everything snug and comfortable within, 
Uncle John would naturally drift into a 
On one « 


Siner was then in 


f these occa 


reminiscent mood. 
sions he spoke of a book that John Krider 
once was writing, a treatise on guns, game 
and shooting, and that he had intended 
incorporating therein quotations 
from a recent book by William Greener, 
an English authority. However, he felt 
disinclined to attempt selecting portions of 
the work for reprinting. Uncle John con- 
tinued: “And so Mr. Krider thought best 
to wait until Mr. Herbert (“Frank For- 
ester’) called, and get his advice. So one 
day Herbert came over from New York, 
and Krider asked him to mark a few pas 
sages in the book which would be of inter 
est in connection. with what Krider had 
written. ‘AII right, John,’ said he, ‘I will 
take the book home, look it over and mark 
some pages, and return it to you shortly.’ 
That day Herbert's 
came in; there was talk of a new brand 
of powder lately put on the market, and 
some practical tests were made. They put 
little heaps of powder of different brands 
on a clean board and flashed it, and the 
powder that left the least black mark was 
considered the strongest and cleanest. | 
remember that they considered the new 
powder good, but not superior to Du 
Pont’s ‘Eagle’ powder (Eagle Duck, an 
extremely popular brand). They also tried 
some improved waterproof gun-caps, and 
Herbert said it was not necessary to build 


some 


several of friends 
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a gun with a percussion fence if such 
thick and heavy caps were made, as they 
You know that a 
percussion fence was a barrier or 
work at the breech of muzzle-loading guns, 
hehind the tubes or nipples, to catch any 


would not fly to pieces. 


raised 


hits of copper that might fly back from the 


exploded cap. They are, of course, not 
necessary on breech loaders, though as the 
hammer breech loader was first made, the 
percussion fence was retained to give the 
gun a finish pleasing to the eye. 

“Well, Herbert took some of the powde r 
nd caps home with him, as well as the 
book. About two ter Krider 


rote for the book’s return: there was no 


weeks la 


ply, and in a week or so he wrote again, 
that he 


d this time Herbert answered 
would be over soon. He did not come, 
and Krider naturally grew anxious, since 
he must have that book before he could 


vrite any more on his own. One day | 
had to go to New York for material, and 
Herbert at his home 
him mark the 
he advised re 


he asked me to visit 
(‘The Cedars’) and have 
passages in the that 
printing, if he had not aiready done so. | 
remember that I went to New York on 
the 3d of July, 1853. Henry Clay's re- 
mains lay in state in the City Hall, and the 
streets were thronged with people who 
had come to pay their last respects to the 
ereat statesman. I found Herbert at home 
and he said: ‘John, I am sorry to put 
vou to this trouble, but I am glad to hav« 
the good luck of your visit; and now we 
will look the book over, and then have 


cheer in the wav of lunch and 


work 


some Zoot 
a glass of wine.’ 
much, as he was a fine gentleman and had 


I enjoyed the visit very 


a beautiful voice and manner. Later | 
nade a fine gun for him, and I tell you I 
did my best. I was proud of that gun, 
especially when Herbert said it was a 


splendid piece of work.” 


“Unele John,” 


“what has become 
1f the book that Herbert marked ?’ 
“T have it yet.” 

“Can I see it?” 

He went to a very old and old-fashioned 
desk, unlocked a drawer and placed in my 
hand a book of some 350 pages, bound in 
black cloth: “The Science of Gunnery as 
Applied to the Use and Construction of 
was written by William 


said I, 


Firearms.” It 
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Greener (father of W. W. Greener, the 
English gunmaker), and was published in 
1844. The illustrations were quaint wood- 
cuts and steel engravings—one that par- 
ticularly attracted my attention showed a 
naval battle, with ships of the line under 
full sail, each equipped with steam engines 
and side wheels. The underline was “Fu 
ture Naval Warfare.” Assuredly the el- 
der Greener was a prophet ! 

I turned the pages and saw the marks 
and annotations of Herbert's pencil, made 
over fifty years ago in Uncle John Siner’s 
The volume grew almost hal 
lowed in my [ thought, “Uncle 
John values this old book; it has been kept 
very carefully.” For a half-hour I rever- 
ently searched out the pencilings of Amer 
first 
that it was very quiet in the room, so we 


presence. 


eves, 


ica’s great sportsman. I remember 
could hear the rain dripping on the pave 
ment. Darkness came on and I arose to 
go. “You think a good deal of that book, 
I can see,” said Uncle John. “Well, you 
and I are pretty good friends, and of all 
my friends there is none who would appre 
the book as you would. I will be 
right pleased if you will accept it.” 

“A gift to further cement our friend- 
ship, Uncle John, if that is possible,” said 
[; “and so precious a gift!” 

The book is indeed precious to me, not 
only in memory of Henry William Her- 
bert, but also of my good friend John Si- 
ner, who died the next year after the ir- 
cident related. 

Another story about the Krider store: 
», a bright- 


ciate 


One day, fifty years or more ag 
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eyed, rosy-cheeked, quick-moving man 


came in with a package under his arm, 
This he unwrapped, after greeting every- 
one pleasantly, and disclosed a large can- 
ister of powder. “My name is Hazard,” 
he said. ‘We are making powder up there 
in Connecticut, and I am introducing this 
powder to the trade. It is as good for 
shotguns and less in price than other 
English or American powders.” This 
bright-eyed, cheerful gentleman was the 
original Hazard of the great Hazard Pow- 
der Co., which soon found a way to the 
hearts of American gunners, and built up 
a reputation that continues to the present 
At the time of his visit to Krider’s 
store, there I am correctly in- 
formed, but three gunpowder mills in the 
country—the others being the Du Pont 
mills at Wilmington, Del., and the Rogers 
mills near Newburg, N. Y.,—afterwards 
the Laflin & Rand Co. It would seem, how 
ever, there must have been other mills— 
branches of those mentioned, or perhaps 
independent concerns—to supply territory 
distant from New York, 
Connecticut, for in those days almost every 


day. 
were, if 


Delaware and 
store in the land had its powder canister 

Before 
problems 


and sold one or more kegs yearly. 
railroads solved transportation 

the powder companies delivered by their 
own wagons, visiting the towns and vil 
lages and calling on the cross-roads stores. 
These trips were made two or three times 
a vear, leaving single canisters here and 
: customers —an_ insignificant 
with 


there with 


business as compared present-day 


shipments of carload lots. 


(To be continued) 














The Amateur Championship Shoot 


HOW AMERICA’S BEST SHOTS MADE TOP-NOTCH SCORES 
IN SPITE OF THE UNFAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


By A. C. Barrell 


“MOLLYCODDLE” might have 
described the New York Athletic 


Club's shoot as a body of shiver 

ing shooters entirely surrounded by water. 
Travers’ Island 

was the place, the 

Amateur Cham- 


pionship was the 
big event, and the 
weather would 
have made Peary 
turn back from 
the Pole and hunt 
for his return 
ticket. 
Trapshoot- 
ing was put to the 
test and drew a 
bigger entry the 
last day, though 
the London fog 
changed to a 


The 





rainy sleet. 





first day showed 
an entry of 100 
trap shots. and 


GUS GRIErt 


Deus ex Machina they were of the 





best. A dozen states were represented. 
Many state and interstate champions and 
ne Grand American Handicap winner, 
fom Marshall of Illinois, were in attend- 
ance. George Lyon, of North Carolina, 
winner of the Southern and Eastern Han- 
dicaps, swapped quail and duck stories 
with Fred Stone, of the “Red Mill,” for 
an equal amount of grizzly hunting in 
\laska. John Philip Sousa, the “march 
king,” forsook the baton for the fire-stick 
devoutly murmured the ‘“Maiden’s 
Prayer” as he straightaway. 
There was Schreyvogel, who painted “My 
Bunkie,” Dr. who shot years 
ago at Monte Bostwick, the 
millionaire sportsman, who is going this 
vear; B. Thaw, the intercollegiate cham- 
pion and captain of the Yale team, and 
Stevenson, the Crescent crack, who played 
first base on the blue team in ’95. D. Up- 
son of Cleveland, who won the Eastern at 
Boston last year, answered “present,” as 
did George Maxwell of Nebraska, the one- 
armed expert, who broke more targets at 
the Columbus G, A. H. than any other of 
The wise ones alse 


and 


missed a 


Knowlton, 
Carlo, and 


the 320 contestants. 





swecenrenelityseTm 











WILLIAM FOORD 


Second Prize. 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


The “March King” 


GEORGE M’CARTY 


Winner of Championship Shoot 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO SHOT 


FRED STONE 
Of the “Red Mill” 





GEORGE W. MAXWELL 


One-armed Champion 
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pointed out Hendrickson, recent winner of 
the Cosmopolitan Handicap; Foord, win 
ner of the Amateur Championship two 
years ago. 

Mc Carty, 

- : 
“a who Ca p- 
tured the 
southern Handicap 
last year; Billings, 
who took the Pine 
hurst Handicap; Kow 
enhoven, Metropoli 
tan Champion; Hodg 
man, who was _ high 
for the season at the 
New York Athletic 
traps, and many an 
other 
Few of these Mr. 
failed to 


deliver, and 


shooting — star. 


(;oodshots 
those 
skeptics who spoke of 
low scores due to fog 


rain and water back- 





ground, were disap- 
pointed. -Back of them 
all, armed with mega- 
phone and oilskins, stood the genial Gus 
Greiff, the deus ex machina, translated in 
this case “the man behind the men _ be 
hind the guns,” for he it was who orig 
inated and managed the Amateur Cham- 
But the shoot’s the 
thing; so, Mollycoddle, keep 
close to your guide, forsake the warm, 


pionship Tournament. 
aforesaid 


luxurious clubhouse and fare forth to the 
traps. 

In squads of five the contestants shot at 
twenty-five birds at each set of the four 
traps. Every one stood at scratch—six 
teen yards from where the 


targets slid 
forth. The angles were of course un 
known, and the elusive clay discs ducked 
and soared and angled and curved in the 
wind. The birds were thrown about fifty 
yards and the water background fooled 
many a good shot. Bunker Hill's com- 
mand to “Fire at their belts’ could well 
be changed at the battle of Travers’ Is- 
land to “Aim a foot below ’em.” “Al 
ways aim low over water,” said the sag 
Marshall, and the word was passed along: 
but it was hard to get down to them and 
a long string of go% shooters had to be 
content with eighty targets out of the 
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hundred. The preliminary match of the 
first day, however, showed some splendid 
scores. By lunch time all had shot at fifty. 
l‘oord had gone straight, Upson was but 
one down, Billings and Hackett had 
lipped up on but two each and there were 
plenty of 47’s and 46's. The conditions 
were not as favorable in the afternoon, 
and many fell down badly who had started 
well. The finish of the hundred showed 


Denny Upson an easy winner by two 
birds. Elis score of G6 was a remarkable 
one under the circumstances. Three were 
tied at 94—Dillings, Foord and Hendrick- 
son. The iatter, having missed five in 
his see nd string, ran fifty straight and 
went twenty-five more in the shoot off, 
taling the second cup. Billings dropped 


‘oord three in the exciting shoot 
eff which had a large gallery. In the 100 
McCarty went out, with a 93, as did Pel- 
ham, while Lyon broke 92, for he was not 
in his usual form. Some of New York’s 
best shets straggled well down into the 
8o’s, and even into the 7o’s. They were 
soon busy consoling each other, compli- 
winners and hoping for better 
That is the charm 
“The next 
string — to-morrow — next time,” you 


two and 


inenting the 
things on the morrow. 
of the trapshooting game. 


whisper to your gun, and sometimes you 
up and do it. 

The professionals did creditable work. 
They were not eligible for the cups and 
competed for honors only. The veteran 
Jim Elliott, who in his day held most of 
the live and many of the clay-bird cham 
pionships, tied Upson with 96; Stevens, 
who best them all at the big Canadian 
shoot last year, had 93, and Lester Ger 
van, who pitched on the New York base- 
all team not so long ago, tied Stevens. 
\iaxwell, the one-armed expert, broke 91. 
Ife broke doubles recently with a pump 
eun on a wager with Fred Gilbert, who 
allowed him ten trials. Maxwell broke 
the first pair by shooting quickly, dropping 
the muzzle to the ground, pumping, and 
breaking the second bird just before it 
reached the grass. At the Grand Ameri- 
can, Maxwell, who lost his arm in a hunt- 
ing accident, was breaking his birds clean- 
ly and attracted a large gallery. Among 
other spectators a drummer had come out 
to see the sport. He inquired innocently 
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of a bystander how Maxwell had lost his 
arm. One Quimby, an aspirant to the An- 
anias Club, turned and said that he could 
not vouch for it, but he had heard a rumor 
as to how it happened. Being pressed, Mr. 
Quimby stated that Maxwell, who shot for 
a big ammunition company, conceived the 
idea that a one-armed shooter would com- 
mand a big salary. Lying down on the op- 
erating-table, he demanded that his left 
arm be removed forthwith, which was 
done. His company, Mr. Quimby added, 
raised his salary to a handsome sum and 
the plucky shooter never regretted his act. 

“Great guns!” muttered the drummer, 
turning again to the firing line, “I call that 
nerve.” 

The second day dawned far from 
“brite and fare.” It rained and fogged, 
and the wind added an extra jump to the 
flying targets. It was a study in costumes. 
‘rom Bostwick’s Frenchy automobile rub- 
ber smock to Dey’s English Burberrys and 
Hodgman’s skirted Swedish dog-skin coat, 
it looked like a masquerade. Buckskin 
hunting-shirts seemed to afford the best 
protection against cold and did not ham- 
per the aim. This sturdy lot of shooters 
did not waste time on the weather, aside 
from dismissing it with a_ blessing. 
“What’s your score?” was the watchword. 
We who had seen the big shoots East and 
West decided that conditions looked like a 
winning score of not over 92 or 93, re 
membering that over this same water 94 
and g5 had won in previous years. The 
match was the Amateur Championship at 
one hundred birds for a diamond watch 
fob showing the winged foot of the club 
and valued at $250. Sterling cups were 
offered as second and third prizes, and 
there were two special events of twenty- 
five birds each, and an automatic pistol for 
the highest score handed in by a New 
York Athletic Club member. To show the 
drawing power of the big event, the entry 
increased to 120, thirteen of whom were 
professionals. In the first fifty there were 
nine perfect strings of 25 made—a remark- 
able record for the conditions. The lucky 
marksmen who started so well were Mc 
Carty, Foord, Herold, McClave, Elliott, 
Skelly, Glover and German, who had two 
straights and was going like a quarter- 
horse. Maxwell had a strange gun and 


was guessing at them, while George Lyon, 
the clever Southern shot, showed by his 
scores the effect of cold weather. Upson, 
who won the preliminary, was not in form, 
missing enough in the first string to put 
him out of it. There were twelve 24’s and 
every one was working hard for the hon 
ors. George Me‘ arty seemed out of the 
running, for he let four get away in his 
second string. Foord was down but two. 
as was Culver, also, so their names were 
ranked high as favorites with Foord as 
first choice, as he is always a good finisher 


and a hard man to beat in a shoot off 
Among the professionals German was 
straight and Elliott shooting like a ma 
chine but one bird behind. It looked like 
Foord and German as winners in their 
respective classes, but in each instance the 
gallery was fooled. In the last fifty there 
were but six 25 straights, and each was 
made by a well-known crack. Hendrick 
son, Upson and McCarty (who had two) 
were the only amateurs to get a perfect 
string, and German and Skelly among the 
trade men. McCarty, be it known, never 
goes to a shoot without three loads 
adapted to any conditions, but always with 
the same powder and shells. After miss 
ing three in his first fifty, this wise shoot- 
er changed his charge of powder and 
pluckily ran his last fifty straight, win 
ning for himself the Championship of 
\merica and the valuable prize with a 
score of ¢6. It was an inspiration to see 
him go after them. Screwed up to the 
highest pitch, business and_ bystanders 
were forgotten \ nervous sidewist 
twitch of his gun barrel as he finished a 
shot showed how he keyed up to his work 
He had to go fast, for Foord was plugging 
along at his elbow and finished but one 
bird behind him. Wonderful shots, both! 
One nervously depending on nerve and 
brain; the other, sturdily pounding away 
like a machine with the greatest nonchal 
ance. A 93 gave Dr. Culver the third cuy 
and g2 put Saunders in fourth place 
Hodgman broke 91 and took the special 
prize for high man among the New York 
\thletic Club members. Moffett of the 
Crescent, and Herold of Sunbury, Pa., tied 
at the same score. Hall, McClave, Gibson 
and Mallory get go, and there were six 


teen above 85 per cent. Among the “pros” 
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Elliott made a wonderful 98, and Glover 
and German 97. The special events of 25 
birds each brought out two well-known 
shots as winners. Harry Kahler, a shoot- 
er young in years but old in trapshooting 
experience, won one with a perfect score. 
John Hendrickson, who knows more about 
the game birds of Long Island than any 
other man, took the other with a straight. 


As the shoot drew to a close the sun 
came out and the insatiable “gun bugs” 
were soon banging away in impromptu 


As dusk came on the fire was 
from the muzzles and the 


matches. 
seen to spurt 


AND 





STREAM 


referees had to guess at the results. One 
woman shot beside her husband and made 
a very creditable score. Dr. Betts worked 
hard to keep ahead of his fifteen-year-old 
son, who bids fair to be one of our pre- 
mier shots in a few years. A_ white- 
haired enthusiast was among the contest- 
ants, and although he waited rather long 
made many good kills. 
Pardon me, but I 
retort 


on his birds, he 
What was my score? 
do not care to hear that 
that you could break more yourself with a 
bow and arrow, or even with a pocketful 


heartless 


of rocks. 


Talks on Taxidermy 
By Warren H. Miller 


Photographs by courtesy 
‘ow NEVER see two dogs out garbage- 
pailing but that one of them is sure 
to be the Deacon’s ‘Lee-yo,’”’ said 
the Judge severely, indicating two nonde- 
script canines. 

“Umph! That's the cur that grafted the 
end of ham last summer,” I agreed. 

“Yes. The ‘rabbit-haaund’—of all the 
public nuisances——”’ 

“Duck!” I called sharply. 

But we were too late, for we ran plump 
into the Deacon himself coming around 
the corner. 

“Wa-aal now!” exclaimed that worthy 


in his nasal sing-song. “Where be ye 
a-goin’?” he added suspiciously. “Yew 
tew kem daown th’ street takin’ up th’ 


” 


hull sidewalk like a pair of castles—— 
“Castle, vourself!’’ retorted the Judge 
warmly. ’awn to King’s fourth!” 
“My pawn to Queen’s fourth!” snapped 
the Deacon, taking him up. 
“Knight to King’s Bishop's 
snorted the Judge. 
“Bishop to Queen’s 
panted the Deacon savagely 


third!” 


Knight's fifth !” 


American 


II. 


Museum of Natural History 


They were both inveterate chess-play 
ers, and I saw no way to stop this 1m- 
promptu game in mid-air but to trip up the 
Deacon into a convenient empty ash-barrel 


_ and make a break for the 9:48, which the 


Judge and 1 had set out to catch. 
Bishop to King’s Knight's 
growled the Judge, not heeding my strat- 


" sixth!” 
egic movements. 

“Pawn takes pawn!” snarled the Dea- 
con. 

“The hell he does!” shouted the Judge. 
I edged the Deacon over towards the ash- 
barrel. 

“He sure does.” 

“You give me back that pawn!” 

“T ain't got him,” expostulated the Dea- 
con as I backed him against the barrel. 

“All right,” ended the Judge angrily. 
“Knight takes Bishop!” 

“Why, he’s nowhere near my _ bishop 
“Makes no difference; this is ‘Lohen- 
grin, the magic knight.’ ” 

“Naow, jest yew wait one leetle minnit, 


Jedge,” conciliated the Deacon, “while I 









































A CASE FULL OF 


jest run up to th’ haouse and get my 
pocket board, and then we can straighten 
the hull thing aout.” 

We watched him scamper up the street, 
run up his porch-steps, and disappear in 
side. 

“Now, beat it!” called the Judge, lay- 
ing his finger alongside his nose and un 
screwing the wink that covered my side 
of his face; and the citizens of Upper 
Tulpehocken were treated to the spectacle 
of two fat men thundering down the 
street—at least those saw who flew to 
their windows to see the fire engines 





go by. 

A few hours later we were seated ex 
pectantly in the Curator’s office, and pres- 
ently his jovial laugh sounded outside in 
the corridor, and he burst in, beaming on 
us joyfully. 

“Yes, sir,” he declared after greetings 
and cigars had been exchanged, “there 
isn’t a process in these laboratories that 
we are not glad to have the public know 
all about. The people own this museum 
and, as far as we are concerned, it is 
merely a vast educational force intended 


ARTIFICIAL LEAVES 


to teach and interest those who care for 
natural science—and that includes most 
everybody. If you fellows want to know 
how we prepare the plants and trees for 
the museum cases, and are going to pub- 
lish it all in the magazines, we are only 
too glad to show you how we do it. Only 
he sure you get it all straight. I wish 
every sportsman who is keen enough to 
hag his brace of woodcock would also give 
them the time and study to mount them 
properly in even a little case, instead of 


1 


hanging them upside down on a varnished 
board shield.” 

“That’s the idea,” I concurred. “I 
euess we all know how to skin and stuff 
our trophies (to say nothing of cooking 
them); but we want a little practical talk 
on the ‘accessories’ as you call them.” 

“Well, here’s a spray of white oak 
leaves the boys have just brought in from 
the park. We are going to reproduce that 
whole branch here, and so I'll outline the 
process for you. First, if you will look 
over the spray you will see that three or 
four representative leaves will do for casts 
for the whole thing. Here’s a good stand- 
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ard full-grown leaf; here’s one of the 
half-grown ones near the end of the spray, 
and here are a couple of tender young red- 
dish-green ones on each side of the bud. 
We'll take one of those and also one of 
deformed near the 
thick end of the branch. 

“Next, we'll take a piece of this model- 
ling clay and make a sort of a flat-bot- 
tomed boat of it, somewhat larger all 
around than the full-grown leaf, and fill it 
with fresh plaster-of-paris, so. Now, I 
lay the leaf, face down on the plaster, 
and we'll let her set while I get out the 
good old pipe and some plug cut, as I can 
hold it better than a cigar as I work.” 

While waiting for it to harden, we took 
stock of the leaf material on the main lak- 
table. There were quantities of 
boxes of thin sheet wax of every conceiv- 


the somewhat ones 


oratory 


able shade of green, ranging through vel 
low to white, and all cut into small rect- 
angular pieces of various sizes to cover all 
different and _ there 
sponding pieces and sizes of 
de soic. There was also a large 
steel wire 
and one assistant had 
been making three or four of 
these which he put in a two-piece mould 
of a leaf-stem and filled with melted green 
wax. These he would take out of the 
mould as fast as poured and set aside for 


were corre- 


fine 


leaves; 
oiled 
muslin 
stock of white cotton-covered 
such as milliners use, 


tems of 


future use in the leaves. 

“Where do you get all that sheet wax?” 
I enquired. 

“Oh, there are lots of places where they 
sell it,’ replied the Curator, “and of 
course I don’t want to advertise anybody ; 
but maybe I can find you one of our recent 
billheads.” 

He tossed it and I read: “A. 
Venino, First Premium Sheet Wax, 
Orange, N. J.,” and noted it for future 
It is given here, since one must 


over 


use. 
know at least one market in order to make 
any beginning at all. By this time the 
plaster had hardened and the Curator 
stripped off the leaf, leaving a perfect cast 
thereof in which every tiny 
mesh and wrinkle stood out clear as crys- 
tal. He took a in his hand and 
carefully trimmed around the leaf, cutting 
slantwise away from the edge to give it 
a broad base. 


every vein, 


gouge 


AND 





STREAM 


“The next step will be to take one of 
these pieces of wax,” said the Curator, 
selecting one that exactly matched the 
shade of the oak leaf, “and press it into 
the mould so,” he continued, kneading the 
sheet with his thumbs. ‘Now we are 
ready for the midrib and veins.” He 
selected a stem and pressed it down into 
the cast of the midrib, deftly curving out 
the various wires into the side ribs. ‘Now, 
a sheet of the oiled muslin de soic,” he 
concluded, smoothing it on as he spoke, 
“and we are ready for the Bunsen burn- 
er.” 

He lighted a tiny nickel-plated one as 
he spoke, a muck smaller one than is gen- 
erally used in chemical laboratories, and 
slowly warmed the plaster mould over it. 
When just the right heat was reached, 
the wax fused into the oiled muslin, eb- 
literating its texture and also ran into 
every tiniest mesh and crevice of the cast. 
\t the 
the midrib and secondary 
tor allowed it to 
then stripped it off and trimmed the edges 


same time it effectually fused in 


ribs. The Cura 


cool a short time and 


SCISSOTS. 


with his 


“There!” he exclaimed, slapping it 
about, “that’s Number One. We'll want 
about twenty like it for the spray. Yeu 
note that it wants a glossy finish on the 


upper face. That we get with a few 


drops of poppy oil. The 
the leaf, just as it is, will do well in this 


under side of 
particular case, but in many other leaves 
we use talcum powder, sprayed on while 
it is hot and sticky, to get the peculiar 
powdered appearance of the under sides 
of many leaves, such as those of the rhus 
family (sumacs), for example, and some 
of the maples. Afterwards we color it 
true to life with the air brush. If the 
leaf is downy underneath, like the slip 
pery elm or the speckled alder, we strew 
on fine chopped camel's hair of the proper 


shade. Hairy and fuzzy ones, like nettles 
or mullein leaves, are treated the same 
way. 


“What do you do about the grasses and 
canes?” asked the Judge. 

“They are all simply dried and then 
colored true to life with the air brush. 
The thick long ones, like the cat tail and 
flag blades, must be cast entire in a two- 
The lower one is made first, 


piece mould. 
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precisely as with ordinary leaves. Make 
a narrow box about a yard long, fill with 
wet plaster, and lay the leaf blade on 
top, pressing it down slightly into the 
plaster. After it sets, trim off all fins 
around the edges and paint the exposed 
plaster with kerosene in which has been 
diluted a little beeswax, so as to give it 
a parting surface. Then pour the upper 
mould, still leaving the blade in place. 
Make a riser in one end through which 
to pour the wax. Part the mould as soon 
as it sets. You now have a complete cast 
of the blade, but it will never stand up 
without bracing. Get a length of iron wire 
about telegraph gauge and bend it to fol- 
low along the midrib of the blade. Lay 
it in the lower mould and hold it along 
the center of the blade with a little tack 
of wax here and there. Next, put on the 
cap and pour in the wax, warming up the 
mould first if necessary. It is best done 
in white wax, as the blade must be colored 
to life with the air brush’ before mount 
ing. 

“Quite a lot of work about that sand 
hill crane group, eh?” said I. “You have 
whole swamp of thick blades there.” 


“Yes, and saggita water lilies besides 
will tell you about them later. Here is 
a set of moulds of another thick, fat leaf, 


the common cactus. You will note that we 
always cut off the little clumps of thorns 
first and stick ‘em on the last thing be- 
fore coloring with the air brush, \l 
most any old wax drippings will do for 
them.” 

We set them up and photographed them 
forthwith. The ones on the left are the 
pieces of a four-part mould of the prickly 
pear. The big piece is cast first, being 
plastered right on the pear in big gobs 
of wet plaster, first painting the pear with 
a thin solution of beeswax in kerosene. 
This must be so thin as to fill no detail and 
yet have wax enough to part the plaster. 


The sides and edges of this first mould 


are then trimmed with a sharp knife, being 


careful to leave no fins or small projec 
tions of plaster around the edges of th 
pear. A second mould is next built up 
along the first, like the gore of a cricket 
ball, and its free edge trimmed to tak 
the next one. Another is built on the 
opposite side of the big mould, and ther 


then remains only the small gore, which 
lies in the picture just in front of the 
big one. They are all then stripped off, 
the pear, assembled and a hole bored in 

















MOULD OF CACTUS LEAF 


he end through which the molten wax 
‘an be poured. 

“Here is a good mould of the common 
water lily leaf,’ quoth the Curator, fish- 
ing it out of the collection and setting 
it up to be photographed. “It illustrates 
very nicely the ordinary leaf mould with 
oiled muslin back.” 

“What do you do about his six yards, 
more or less, of stem?” I asked. “My 
pickerel book tells me they sometimes at- 
ain a length of fourteen feet.” 

“Cast it in a long, narrow mould with 
1 wire center,’ laughed the Curator, 
“about two feet of stem is all we really 

















MOULD OF LILY LEAF 


need around this museum. About those 
saggitta or spearhead water lilies, we do 
the leaf and the stem separately. The 


leaf is made from one cast, as usual, and 
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we make a long two-piece mould for the 
stem and cast it with a stout brass rod 
inside, which can be fixed into the wood- 
work of the bottom of the cases. 
The leaf and stem are glued together by 
melted wax, much as you set up a candle 
with a drop of wax on its bottom.” 

“I think another glance at the air brush 
room would be beneficial, to see the au- 
tumn leaves again,” suggested the Judge. 


scenic 

















A COLLECTING SWAMP 
We 


the autumn leaves either in yellow or 


“Surely; come right along. cast 


white wax, depending upon its final color, 
If it is all red, like these dogwoods, or 


these sweetgum tree leaves, it is best to 
start in with white wax and color it at 
once the basic red. Then on that you 


spray the purples, maroons, browns, etc., 
and lastly the blue or 
you often see in 
To mix colors, spray on first one 


yellow speckles, 


which some of these 


leaves. 


AND 





STREAM 


shade lightly, and then the other, intensi- 
fying either one by going over the ground 
twice. 

A basic yellow leaf, like the silver and 
red maples, is cast in yellow wax, edged 
in with reds and blues and finished with 
brown and blue speckles. Its yellow stem 
is held up before the air brush and one 
side instantly turns a deep red, leaving 
the under side of the stem yellow—pre- 
cisely as the sun colors the original leaf. 

“Some leaves, like the holly, can be pre- 
served as picked, as they do not shrivel 
on drying. They must, however, be col- 
ored with the air brush, as they fade tre- 
mendously on drying out. Other leaves 
that have much fibre in proportion to the 
vegetable, succulent, watery parts, can be 
preserved by soaking in a solution of 
glycerine, formaldehyde and _ arsenate. 
Glycerine has a powerful affinity for water, 
and if the specimen is immersed in it an 
osmotic exchange takes place, wherein all 
the water in the vegetable cells is replaced 
with glycerine, which effectually prevents 
any further drying out. The formaldehyde 
arrests decay and the arsenate discourages 
insects. This is used greatly in preserv- 
ing tree fruits, such as acorns—of which 
I will show you more later—but will not 
do for the ordinary leaf, as there is not 
enough woody fibre in proportion to vege- 
table matter.” 

“T notice that the Colonel been 
fidgetting about for the last ten minutes,” 
grinned the Judge. “I'll bet that the 
corrosives in his stomach have consumed 
all that good breakfast that we started 
out with. Let's go out for a bite and a 
bot, and tackle the rest of it after lunch.” 

The Curator reloaded his stumpy pipe 
with plug cut of incredible strength as 


has 


we got on our coats. 

“Here's a photo of one of our collect- 
ing swamps,” he laughed, “a dog-goned 
good place to get hungry or thirsty in— 
but there you must stay by the hour if 
you want to get any decent pictures of 
the those birds. After lunch | 
will show how we do the flowers. 


It's something of a trick with some of 


lives of 
you 


them.” 


(To be continued ) 























Bob White, ‘Coon and Possum 


CAROLINA 
COUNTRY WHERE THE SPORTSMAN CAN FIND ALL THREE 


By Henry Wellington Wack 


WITH SOMETHING 


OWN in the State of North Caro- 
D lina, upon the long-leafed pine 

areas south of Hamlin, on the Sea- 
board Air Line, not far from salubrious 
and fashionable Pinehurst, quail are still 
as abundant and as strong and swift as I 
have found them anywhere on the North 
American continent. That regions so ac- 
cessible to Northern winter sojourners in 
the South should not have been “burnt 
out” long ago, is, indeed, matter for won- 
der, unless, by have 
gained appreciation of the growth in re- 
cent years of the private preservation 
maintained in that delightful country of 
corn pone, hot toddies, and cold persim- 
mons. But it is quite true that between 
Pinehurst and Bennettsville, Charlotte, 
and Rock Hill, gentlemen who love a rare 
day’s sport in a flat and easily-footed 
country of heartiest wayside hospitality, 
may shoot through a winter’s month 
amidst conditions of comfort and good 


experience, you 


company. 


ABOUT THE BEAUTIFUL 


The Southern planter, with his scupper- 
nong wine, home-made rye and rich to- 
hacco, is not only raising corn and cotton 
with greater success than he was wont to 
do a few years ago; he is also raising 
Bob White, where that feathered ball of 
hurring energy knows how to outwit a 
pup and beat the average shot at a pretty, 
sportsmanlike game. The planter has 
come to understand that the quail which 
thrive upon his broad, fat 
sset; that they attract men of means to 
ihe South, who, when they are not fol 


acres are an 


lowing the dogs, observe that the South, 
and particularly the Carolinas and Geor 
gia, are raising and ginning more cotton 
than any other similar area in the world; 
that water-powers are being developed, 
railroads made adequate, and manufac- 
tures and plantations producing a wealth 


to-day undreamed of twenty-five years 
ago. The Northerner, shooting over this 
fertile land of great natural resource, 
must see what vast opportunities the 
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South offers to his capital and his enter- 
prise. Ergo, Bob White is become one 
of the subtlest advertisers of the South, 
and his ways are mighty pleasant when 
you credit your pursuit of him with the 
renewed health which bagging him in the 
crisp pine groves begets. 

So it is that, if you know where to go, 
and how to approach Bob White in his 
abundant ubiquity down in Dixie, you can 
to-day find better quail shooting there 
than prevailed in the Carolinas a decade 
ago, when the planter did nothing to pre- 
serve this thrill-exciting little bird. 

There are, of course, parts where the 
conditions of topography, food and cover 
especially favor propagation. Here the 
quail are very abundant this season. 
Twenty miles southwest of Hamlin quail 
are “fairly swarmin’ arter a hunter to 
shoot ‘em,” says my guide of many happy 
days in 1907. He is already jumping up 
and down, his excited dogs yelping with 
honest canine joy; frenzied with the fe- 


AND 
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ver of the chase and the lazy lunches in 
the sun, squatting against a big, aromatic 
pine, throwing bird bones into the open 
muzzle of his wistful-eyed “full-bloody 
mongrel dawg.” Some of those “full- 
bloody” mongrels are apt to surprise you 
by their aristocratic field work. They 
have put many bench show ornaments 
from the North out of business on birds 
in the tall broom-grass meadows charac-. 
teristic of the region I indicate. 

I asked Aleck, the guide, how he ac- 
counted for the wonderful trailing quali- 
ties of his scurvy little mongrel “dawg,” 
where the crack Llewellyns were walking 
all over the birds. “I sandpapers his nose 
an’ smears butter on it, and gives ’im 
cascarets at night, an’ a pint o° buttermilk 
afore breakfast. Nex’ day he kin trail 
anything from de fleas on a nigger to de 
habits of a ’Nited States senator from 
Georgia. I once refused twelve dollars 
for dat aire dawg.” 

One of the most delightful of many 
memories I have of quail in the 














Southland and the West, is that 
which I shall seek again this 
winter in North Carolina. For- 
tune threw me in the way of a 
Southern gentleman who leaves 
his Maryland home regularly 
every October, and goes to a 
shooting box near Hamlin, to 
entertain his field friends, train 
his dogs, play a smart game of 
poker, and reminisce all winter. 
On his 6,000 acres, Bob White, 
‘coons, ‘possums and _ persim- 
mons do certainly prevail. 
Nothing could be more genuine 
than General Bond’s hospitality ; 
nothing kindlier, sweeter, more 
maternal in solicitude than the 
household régime of Mrs. Bond. 
Her lovely pink face and waving 
snow -white hair before the 
green and red of the Christmas 
holly; her egg-nog and _ toddy, 
buckwheat cakes and preserves, 
reveal her indeed a _ mistress 
whose like slaves were wont to 
adore in the olden time before 
the war. 











IN THE TALL BROOM GRASS 


Here, in this quiet retreat 
amongst the pines, in a flat re- 














BOB WHITE, 
gion of great fertility, this fine 
old gentleman, one time a whirl- 
wind in Confederate ranks, en 
tertains his Northern friends in 
little bands of four to six at a 
time. As one party leaves, an- 
other is generally on the way. 
So the winter goes merrily on, 
while the persimmons, the quail, 
and the larder hold out. Once 
introduced into this constantly- 
shifting winter house-party of 
ladies as well as gentlemen, you 
are sure to feel the lure to re- 
turn there for your annual de- 
light in the crisp bright autumn 
days; a region where the birds 
are as cunning and as swift as 
the cleverest shot could wish. 

In the early new year, when 
over-civilization, its grind of 
office and round of nights, have 
jaded you, a break for the 
woods, far from the sordid mar- 
ket-place, is a rational habit. 
Your dog seems to think so, too, 
for hasn't he whimpered and 
rapped his tail upon the floor 
expectantly, pleading with his 
big brown eyes? Aleck writes 
that if you don’t come down and 
blaze away, the quail will ob- 
scure the sun, the air is so filled 
with them. Something is wrong with your 
office economy if you don't take the Sea- 
board Air Line and scud South. A night's 
journey and you are where the bracken- 
fern and partridge berry, the warm su- 
mac, the horse-tails and rose mallows 
sweeten your gaze into the misty depths 
of the fields and woods. Nature alone in- 
terests you; your gun and an old-time bag 
are not essential to the joys before you on 
the morrow. Down in the “bays’’—the 
wet swails to where the quail bolt from 
the fields and hedges—the gray of the cat- 
briar and the red leaves of the white oak 
affect you with a sense of their soft-toned 
harmony. 
in the 


Far away where the sun sinks 
west, silhouetting the ascending 
smoke from negro cabins snugly huddling 
in mysterious shadows, you hear the me- 
lodious croon and cry of black bucks re- 
turning from cornfields and the cotton 
rows. It is wondrously weird, this wild 
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\ COVEY 


AHEAD 


joyous song of the happy black man re 
turning to his fat-pine fire and frugal meal 
at home. I have stood still an hour, for- 
getful of the long way to my lodge, lis- 
tening to these light-hearted darkies mov- 
ing through the black forests to their mel- 
lifluous calls across the bays. Sometimes 
a particularly lusty-lunged fellow will in 
tone something like the Hunding motif in 
the “Valkyrie”; another will have uncon- 
sciously vocalized a phrase in “Die Got 
terdammerung”; another will recall a 
measure in “Fidelio.” Sometimes half a 
hundred of these weird, wild notes consti 
tute as strange a chorus as even a trained 
musical sense might conceive. It is an 
oratorio of varying and mystical measures, 
enlivening the darkening twilight when 
the earth smells cool and sweet, the dogs 
are tired, and the old mule hauling you is 
pointed toward her fodder in the pen. 

Game hogs are not welcomed in this 
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part of North Carolina. If you are con- 
tent with from twelve to twenty strong 
birds per gun per day, birds that you have 
to go after with skill and many a tingle 
of the nerves, you can shoot hereabout all 
winter with much pleasure. But if you 
are a remnant of the day when slaughter 
was a “‘sportsman’s’” measure of a good 
time afield, then buy your quail at the 
butcher’s mart. The possibility that some 
game hog may invade the region of which 
[ venture to write, makes me shudder with 
a sense of peculiar responsibility. 

There have been Northern men in the 
quail regions of North Carolina whose 
boast it was that when they found a covey 
they “got every bird.” They regarded this 
as not only evidence of their own skill, 
but of the perfect performance of théir 
dogs. They lauded themselves for such 
work, with a salivation of mug that caused 
them to drool at the lips. In certain 
company the story of such exploits is re- 
ceived with profound admiration; but in 
the presence of gentlemen, of sportsmen 
who are worthy to approach our game un- 
policed, the statement that you intention- 
ally annihilate the flock or the covey justly 
excludes you from the rank of decent 
men. If the genus sus has its degrees of 
greed, the brutish individual who enjoys 
“wiping out” the entire covey is the most 
despicable of all the creatures that infest 
the covert. 

“Speakin’ o’ game-horgs,” Aleck, 
as he complained of the unreliability of 
his half suspender, “there was one o’ them 
deown hyar two year ago. He cum out 
to th’ shootin’ ground every mawnin’ on a 
young mule—nevah would ride in th’ 
wagon ’ith th’ rest o’ us. If he didn’t get 
no quail ’ith his own gun, he’d claim them 
‘at others killed—allus claimin’, an’ lyin’ 
an’ rowin’ like a onery niggah fum the 
molasses press. Well, suh, I reckon he 
got his medicine a-plenty one day arter 
stealin’ a ‘possum ’at he was takin’ home 
‘live on ’at aire gay young mule. He had 
‘at ‘possum danglin’ fum a pole, playin’ 
dead. He put the pole over his shoulder, 
the ‘possum a-holdin’ on ’ith his tail an’ 
lookin’ like a mighty dead ‘possum, suah 
nuff. The gen’man climbed aboahd ’at 
aire mule, much as tuh say the rest on 
us was pow’ful weak trash. All the while 


said 
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‘at aire ‘possum behavin’ like a Y. M. 
C. A. baby sound asleep. Bein’ unincum- 
bricked, the gen’man said he would ride 
ahead. So we fellahs in the wagon fol- 
lowed, makin’ remarks which we didn’ cal- 
culate fer him to hear. Ahead on us was 
‘bout half a mile o’ road ’bout two feet 
under watah. We heerd him a-splashin’ 
in mighty cocky jes’ three rod in front. 
He mustah raised his holt on ‘at aire pole 
suppawtin’ his lousy ‘possum, foh when 
the *possum’s nose descend to the mule’s 
iail, he smelled his chance. Well, suh! 
hit soun’ like a battleship had bucked a 
iceberg. ‘At aire damn ‘possum got to 
bitin’ off the mule’s tail clost up ’at the 
roots, an’ clawin’ him under the tail an’ 
not lettin’ go—jes insistin’ on eatin’ ’at 
mule up to the ears. The mule buckled 
over on his front laigs an’ kicked foh the 
sky, hollerin’ like a hyena an’ spillin’ the 
gen’man off’n him into the watah. Our 
four dawgs, thinkin’ we was held up by 
night-riders, jumped out o’ our wagon an’ 
jes cleaned their teeth on ‘possum, mule 
an’ gent, all mixed up together, an’ hol- 
lerin’ under watah. It was hell thar in the 
dark, the mule runnin’ home and the crazy 
dawgs arter him’ an’ the ‘possum a-hangin’ 
on an’ showin’ his ’preciation o’ the ride 
by continuatin’ his claw holt. Well, suh; 
it come mighty near bein’ a tragedy, foh 
when we collected the remains of the gen’- 
man fum the Nawth, he was most plum 
stone dead with water inside an’ out, his 
fine spawtin’ clothes was torn off him by 
the dawgs, his specks smashed, an’ his face 
satisfactrilly disfigahed. If ’at aire mule 
hadn’t a-rolled when he cleared the watah, 
to loosen the ‘possum an’ squatch him, he 
would a-run to Richmond. The gen’- 
men in our wagon pertended they was 
mighty sorry foh the unpoplar wet gen’- 
man shiverin’ on the back seat, but by the 
way one on ’em pinched my laig, I knowed 
they was all a lyin’ like true spawtsmen.” 

The days of the game hog are not only 
numbered; they are becoming very un- 
pleasant for him. Nowadays he seldom 
exhibits a photograph of himself in the 
midst of a ton of birds he has shot. There 
ought to be a rogues’ gallery, upon the 
walls of which such pictures should be dis- 
played, appropriately subscribed with crit- 
ical official remarks. 























A HALF-MILE OF 

In the pursuit of quail in the South, par- 
ticularly during the months of December 
and January, the coloration of bird and 
foreground is so harmonious as to test 
the keenest eve in following a flight. The 
Carolina quail are gray-brown, and the 
foliage is usually a vibrating mass of the 
the winter months 
often hazy, a smoky atmospheric condi- 


same tone. In it is 
tion which is confusing until you become 
accustomed to it. The birds which flush 
wild soon merge with the color ahead, for 
they always fly directly for the gray cat- 
briar bays. The difficulty of seeing them 
over the gun-rib is greatly overcome, how 
ever, by the use of large lenses of amber 
the kind recently adopted by the 
Shooting 


glass 
German army. 
these lenses define the flying bird distinctly 
as a black ball, while the foreground and 
background, even on a dull day, are made 
To the initi 


glasses made of 


to appear bright and clear. 
ated, these glasses have become a unique 
pleasure. The fogs may obscure and the 
rain make dreary, but these glasses make 


ROAD 





UNDER 


WATER 


all days seem bright and cheerful. I rec 
ommend them, especially to the bilious 
temperament, the fellow whose spirit needs 
bucking up when clouds shut out the sun. 

Generally the winter days are mild and 
this delightful Your 


wagon, dogs and guide are ready at 8 in 


golden in region. 
the morning, immediately after a sumptu 


ous breakfast at which you have won or 
lost a bet on your buckwheat cake capac- 
Mrs. Bond's of ex- 
ceptional quality, as light, crisp and de 
the Vitellius 


You pay a quarter into a pool 


ity. “buckwheats” are 


licious as cakes must have 


boasted. 


usually General Bond's gray hat — and 
then proceed to lay waste to the stack of 
brown “buckwheats” in front of you 


Every man is upon his honor to announce 
correctly the number of each portion—no 
lying and no cheating. The General keeps 
the score, and the most capacious buck 
That well- 
amateur 


wheat depository takes the pot. 
known and universally beloved 
ornithologist, Chauncey W. Chamberlain 


of Boston, has a record of nineteen at one 
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sitting—a sitting which came near being 
permanent. “Joe” Hunter, a patent attor- 
ney of Washington, a grand shot with a 
20-gauge Parker, devoured forty-one in 
twenty-four hours; and his field compan- 
ion, George A. Wilson, a Washington real 
estate expert, holds the record for the 
speed and momentum with which the 
cakes disappear when placed within his 
wonderful reach. 

We are on the road, each party off in an 
opposite direction. Four, six, eight miles 
out, the ground looks good, the mule is 
tied to a tree in a sheltered area, guns are 
assembled, medicinal and food comforts 
tucked into your shooting coat, and the 
dogs cast off. The air never was sweeter, 
the dew still glistens in the sun, and you 
feel that life is worth living here among 
the young pines, the sycamores, and scrub 
oaks. Here is where a covey has roosted 
for the night, tails toward the center, the 
old cock on guard. There is a dust-pan in 
a sandy opening where they dusted their 
dainty wings yesterday in the sun. Now 
and then Bob White’s plaintive, tender 
Cloi-ee-ee, cloi-ee-ee, cloi-ee-ee, cloi-ee-ee! 
starts the fever in your breast — that 
flame of the soul which, experienced when 
a boy, never quite dies out in the age of 
the veteran. There they are, the first co- 
vey, on an ideal morning, when one’s 
senses are as keen and fresh as the win- 
tergreen berry on which the quail’s plump 
little body likes to feed. The dogs are 
moving forward cautiously, and occasion- 
ally Aleck’s brown “full-bloody mongrel” 
pup glances back over his quivering shoul- 
der to assure himself that his masters-for- 
the-day are coming up in orthodox fash- 
ion, in proper alignment and distance 
apart for the “rise.” The sagacity of 
Aleck’s dog is amazing. There he stands 
at last, in statuesque posture, nose for- 
ward, eyes abulge, tail straight back and 
stiff as an icicle. The other dogs, a little 
jealous, perhaps, yet back him with firm 
restraint. ‘“Gen’men,” whispers Aleck, 
“thar’s a million birds right yonder; I kin 
smell ’em.” 

Br-r-r-r-r-r! Br-v-r-r-r! Br-r-r 
Not quite a million; but the burring noise 
they made sounded something like it. 
“Well, suh, I nevah see’d a nicer lot. 


gr-r! 


Them aire the same covey I seen on the 
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STREAM 


Sundays 


ago.” 
Aleck always identified the birds as old 


way tuh church some 
friends he had met before. He knew 
where they were hatched; when, and to 
where they migrated as chicks; whose 
guns they had escaped. As he smoothed 
out the feathers of the four birds just 


bagged and folded them neatly into his 


55 
big game-pocket, he would reminisce upon 
the “queerniss 0’ Natur’ anyways.” Often, 


during the early part of the day, he would 
open the crops and examine their contents. 
What were they feeding on to-day? From 
this analysis he adopted theories of search 
which invariably resulted in our finding 
from eight to fifteen coveys a day. 

A cheerful guide, with intimate know]- 
edge of his region and the habits of its 
game, is a big factor in shooting Southern 
quail. I have seen Aleck roll in the wet 
grass with delight at a fine shot. Ata bad 
miss he could unwind a profane vocabu- 
lary as ready and pyrotechnic as that of 
the fishmongers of Billingsgate. He was 
gifted with a fine sense of humor, and saw 
the proportion of the subtlest bon mot. 

He had been rather pensive one day, de- 
spite an abundance of birds and some skill- 
ful shooting all round. He lacked the 
lively leaven of mind which we had come 
to regard as characteristic of him. On the 
way to the lodge that night, I told him 
to take four birds to his own home—an 
unusual proffer in the South. ‘“By—suh! 
‘at’s what I was a-wishin’ fer to git. My 
woman is arter havin’ a sick spell; cain’t 
eat nothin’; no cornbread, no pork; jes 
mooches around as ef she was plumb sick. 
Guides caint shoot around hyar, so I was 
thinkin’ o’ hookin’ a bird somehow, jes to 
give her a appetite. She'll be mighty glad, 
suh, mighty glad.” 

‘Coons, ‘possums and persimmons are 
abundant all through this region. A negro 
‘coon hunt at night is very thrilling, espe- 
cially for the ’coon. The hounds employed 
are of the larger type, with fine voice and 
great speed. ’Possum holes are frequently 
come upon while hunting quail. We dug 
out several in a few days, to the unbound- 
ed delight of Aleck’s “full-bloody mongrel 
dawg.” The negroes love to eat possum 
and sweet potatoes. They always beg or 
buy what you find of this rather greasy 
varmint. 














BOB WHITE, 

In December persimmons are ripe and 
luscious, especially after an early morning 
frost. You find them on every plantation 
and along many roads. 

Wild pigeons are numerous in Robeson 
county. They flock in December, and af- 
ford some good shooting in cornfields and 
cotton rows. They are rather tough 
more like rubber jar pads than meat. 

In the low near the streams, 
where the ground is soft and boring 
easy, the woodcock makes his home. He 
surprises you daily when you don’t sus- 
As he wabbles up and 


swails 
is 


pect his presence. 
zig-zags away with his derisive scaip, you 
are apt to kick yourself for the day-dream 
in the spell of which you were sauntering 
through the woods when he startled you. 
Down there where his food is abundant, 
the woodcock makes a toothsome morsel 
for the most exacting epicure. 
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Finally the twilight deepens upon your 
joyous day. Your bag is full, your heart 
aglow with sweet memories of each sunny 
moment, and Aleck’s “edicated dawg” ha 
wearily come to heel. Everybody: is en- 
joying the fatigue of health, and an appe- 
tite that grows with toward 
camp. As the sportsmen reach the lodg« 
—a cheering light, warm toddy, and blaz 


every step 


ing grate-fire in each room—the social na 
ture of man creates its infectious atmos 
phere, and soon all is chat and story of 
the day's experience in the field. Then the 
ladies of the household join their tanned 
and ruddy lords at a dinner such as only a 
The fat 
pine log crackles in the grate throughout 


culinary genius can produce. 


the animated feast and long into the beau- 
tiful Southern night, when Hunters’ Lodge 
and its genial hosts are dreaming of Bob 
White, ‘coon’ and ‘possum 
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ISTERRY will have littel to say 
H abowt what happund on Deesem- 
bur nine (9) of last yere, but the 
memmerry of that offel day will remane 
with yore unkel for menny subsekwent 
munths. It was a bewtiful morning & I 
was setting peesfully on the trolley trane 
coming down town when | see the news 
in the papur, & I thot I wood have a spaz- 
zum. That was the morning of the day 
after, & I had slep awl nite with no noll 
idge of what I mite expekt. Two (2) 
grate men had been in trubbel on the saim 
day. Willyum Bryan, hoo was wunst 
presidunt in his own mind, if not offener. 
had been pulled by a Texas gaim warden 
for killing moar dux than he cood leegully 
kill as the stait law purvides thare in. 
And futher down in the collum it said 
that Presidunt Rosevelt had reekwested 
sum expurts to tell him “What is whisky ?” 
I dont blaime Bryan so mutch as I doo 
the gaim warden. The worst you can say 
of Willyum is that he is a ded gaim spoart 
& awl rite on the shoot, & it, may be the 
dux was glad to be shot by soe grate a 
man, & the offiser had no rite to butt in. 
But what shell I say of Rosevelt? Heer we 
have a man hoo clames to be a sport, hoo 
has been a cowboy & depty sherriff & a Noo 
York pollytishun & a big gaim hunter, 
& yet he dont knoe for sure what whisky 
is! JI stopt the car at the next strete 
corner & got off & refresht mi own idees 
on the subjikt. What is the misterry that 
has got Theeadoar gessing? Let me smell 
of the bottel & I will say if it is whisky 


or if it aint. I alwais was that way—but 
still yore unkel never will be presidunt. 
Thare is too mutch jellusy in hi plaises. 

Thare has been sum tawk of mi going 
to Afriky with Rosevelt, but I am now 
convinst we wood not be conjeenyul. I 
had ruther go hunting dux with Willyum 
Bryan, & I cood taik him whare the gaim 
wardens are awl good Demmykrats & 
know what is ritefully doo to grate men. 

This ajjytashun abowt killing off the 
wild forelegged & uther annymuls that 
kill off the gaim, hits yore unkel rite whare 
he lives. At last I see the finnish of the 
poal kats, whitch have maid mi hoal life 
mizerrubbel menny times. Sar An dont 
knoe it, but a poal kat in the road maid me 
miss mi first wedding & spiled a levvun 
(11) doller soot of cloathes. I gess it 
was awl for the best, but it dident smell 
that way at the time. One (1) time a 
poal kat moved in under owr howse & owr 
hull fambly moved owt in the middel of 
a cold nite, & an uther time the dogs run 
a poal kat into the smoak howse & treed 
him rite in the box with owr winter hog 
meat. Sutch a annymul shood be sup- 
prest, if it can be did at long range. The 
hest hound dog I ever had was teetotally 
plum ruined by these long taled essunse 
peddlers. He dident have a lazy hair 
abowt him, but was going nite & day, & 
had as soon fite a black bare as to braik 
up a patridge nest. But the time come 
when a poal kat lookt big as a howse to 
him, & evry time a bush wiggulled he thot 
it was moar poal kats. A good hound has 











UNKEL 


a good noase & he was the best I ever 
waisted grub on. 

Sum feller writ to the grate reelijus 
magazeen abowt tame dummestik tom kats 
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LOOKT BIG AS A 
killing the littel birds, whitch I am sorry to 
say is An uther man wants evr: 
buddy to go to trapping gaim ennymies 
but I hezzytate to give this idee mi offishul 
ok. The avveridge man has got no biz 
ness munkying with steal traps. Back in 
San Marcos (whitch is in Texas) a col- 
lidge perfesser come to me to borrer a 


soe. 


trap to catch a dog that was sukking aigs 
in it. He wanted full & compleet instruk 
shuns writ down, for he allowed thare was 
nuthing in books to cover the case. Soe 
I toald him & I showed him the best | 
knew how, but it wasent more than a hour 
when he back with boath thumms 
hung in the trap. I thot that wood maik 
a wizer & a better man of the perfesser, 
but he was eether too gaim or too blame 
silly to quit, for the next reeport was that 
he had cawt the old turky gobbeller & his 
mewl colt & the nigger wash woman. The 
dog hadent cum round for foar (4) dais. 
It was awl rite & no harm done, but the 
idee of trapping is to knoe what you want 
to ketch & ketch it. I have knowed men 
that was suksesses at the law & pollytix 
& hoss swapping & uther hi arts, whitch 
lakt a hepe of being smart anuff to maik 
a good trapper. What sort of a out wood 
Chancy Depoo or the Dook de Abroozy 
maik at trapping minx & mushrats? I 


come 
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woodent advise eether of them to try it, 
& I think that the riter ag4sed shood have 
limmyted his advise to inclood jest those 
hoo have the propper mentul capassity. A 
allygaiter cood not be taut to huvver a 
litter of turkey chikkens. 

Sar An wants a winter trip sumwhare 
on snowshoos, while I am willing to the 
trip but stippelate for a flying masheen. 
Coald fete is bad enny whare you find 
them, & Sar An’s fete can git jest as 
coald as enny I ever got in tutch with. 
If it is a snowshoo wawk throo the 
bowndless forrist, yore unkel dont go un- 
less he goes on a hand sled. He likes to 
maik a studdy of Nachur in his moast 
sekret hants, but he dont want to taik the 
trubbel of studdying the propper treetment 
of chillblanes & frost bitt toze. The time 
has been when I had ruther sleep in the 
snow then enny uther way, but now a 
steem heeted flat is abowt the propper con- 
sistunsy, with a brass bedstid & a mattriss 
& foar (4) blankits. Of course if I was 
skware bilt like Sar An—but I gess the 
strate hip fashun will never maik me enny 
trubbel. It is the sorrer of mi life that 
| dont fatten eezy. A man 
(6) fete tall ott to way more than aiteen 


hoo is six 





rHuUMMS HUNG 


WITH BOATH 


(18) ownses to the inch. I have eet three 
(3) times a day in evry resterrant in Noo 
York & it dont do no good. Can a troo 
spoartsman be as slim as me? I paws for 


a reply. inhel . >, 
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THE HUDSON’S 
O long as the Hudson's Bay Company 
retained the exclusive control of its 
immense territory, there 
competition in so large a portion of the 
fur producing world, that not only they 
monopolized the supply, but controlled the 
principal markets as to price. Their rules 
forbade trading by an employee or the 
sale of furs by them. All the furs were 
baled at their posts and shipped to Lon- 
don, which became and remains the great 
fur market of the world. There they have 
two great 
the 
known as 


Was no 


annual sales. For many years 
conducted by auction, 
“sales by the candle.” They 
stuck a pin in a lighted candle and the 
bidding continued until the pin fell, and 
the highest bidder before the pin fell be 
came the purchaser. The ruling furriers 
cf the world go to London fer their sup- 
plies, even the New Yorker goes to Lon- 
don, buys and re-ships to America many 
of his skins. A large portion of the 
richest furs are sold to the Moscow and 
Novgorod dealers for the princes and 
nobles of Russia, Turkey, Persia and 
China. Over fifty years ago I met and 
became acquainted with a company of 
high-class Tartars who had come to Cali- 
fornia to inspect its gold fields, and they 
were dressed in the richest furs and silks 
I had then, or have ever since, seen worn 
as citizen costumes. It was the Siberian 
sable that first prompted the Russians to 
the conquest of that great and then un- 
known land. 


sales were 


The Hudson's Bay Company established 
its business 200 years ago upon lines 


BAY COMPANY 

quite primitive as compared with those 
of the present day, but they were suc- 
cessful, as all monopolies are. The fac- 
tors and chief representatives were edu- 
cated men, honest, industrious 
and frugal by inheritance and necessity. 
The subordinate employees, a hardy class 
from the cold and unproductive Orkneys 
and northern parts of Scotland, accus- 
tomed to little beyond life’s necessities, 
were willing to serve anyone and any- 


business 


where almost for an assured livelihood, 
aud this at low salaries. These men go 
into the North and remain there for 


years, with all its privations. As they 
know little of the world, and knowing 
less of other vocations, they dare not risk 
a certain employment for an uncertain 
possibility. Three young Scotchmen, in 
fact mere lads, went up with us. Bound 
under the old apprentice law, they came 
in the steerage, the same as emigrant 
passengers, from Glasgow, and re-shipped 
at once at Halifax, never stopping to see 
a town, but rushed through. They had 
been to school and could be easily in- 
structed in simple post bookkeeping. Eat! 
They ate as though they had never had 
enough at one time. The hour they 
reached the landing, and before they had 
gotten over their sea voyage, they were 
put to work with the Indians, in leading 
boats. They were not slaves, only just 
hired at a salary of £30 a year, to live at 
a wilderness post and to work, with the 
generous privilege of buying their clothes 
at the company’s stores at company 
prices. Some one had borrowed my wash 
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basin. I wanted another one, and some 
thing as a substitute for a pitcher for 
water. I went to the Fort Smith post 
store and could only get a_ three-quart 
pail and a six-quart pan. They were bet- 
ter than to wash in the river or to lean 
over the high side of the boat to make 
one’s morning toilet. I paid forty cents 
for the pail and sixty cents for the pan, 
in excellence similar to our cheap “pro 
tected” tin; but it was a sufficient fac- 
tor, with £30 a year salary, to figure the 
Scotch lads’ equation in determining their 
wealth at the end of the year, clothing 
and luxuries deducted. Many of the old 
er officers began this way and then mar 
ried an Indian wife. That did not make 
them slaves; only just made them fixtures 
to serve the company and do its bidding 
for life. When they marry, that does not 
make them Indians; it only makes them 
live among and be a good deal like In- 
dians. It is the wife that influences the 
husband and leads the child. She either 
lifts to her own level, or if below, brings 
the husband and child down. 

The company’s chief officers were for 
merly called the “Lords of the North.’ 
They ruled an empire; the Indians were 
their vassals. Their annual meetings dur 
ing the holidays were for business and a 
great festival of feasting. They used to 
bring from Scotland enough barreled in 
spiration to make them feel like kings at 
their feasts. Their revelry, at least, was 
one long drawn-out drunk—“as drunk as 
lords.” The barrel is now reduced to 
the keg, and that, to their credit, sparing 
ly used. When its royal grant terminated, 
the company felt that it was secure against 
competition, because of its wealth and 
ownership of the valuable posts at im 
portant trading points, the ownership and 
almost entire control of all means of trans- 
portation, the trading treaties with every 
Indian tribe, the great headquarters de- 
partment stores which supplied every 
post, tribe and settler (in itself a great 
business thoroughly established) and con- 
ducted as an annex to the great and 
originally exclusive fur trade, all of which 
gave the company exceptional advantages 
over any rivals. 

The trading with the Indians was upon 
the lines of the old manufacturing com- 
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ia 
panies, who paid their employees in store 
goods, always keeping the trapper in debt. 
In this way the Hudson’s Bay Company 


bartered supplies of all kinds: guns, 
powder, lead, traps and recently tents, 


clothing, watches, jewelry and everything 
the Indian fancies, at the company’s own 
and at the same time they made 
a price for the Indian’s skins, skinning 
him at every turn. Then, to show the 
traders’ generosity, they would make an 


prices; 


advance to the chiefs and leading trap 
pers at trade of 
(hing more than the price of the furs, to 
keep the Indians in apparent debt and 
ecured against their bartering with other 
traders. 


the close of each some 


But wealthy as they were, in- 
trenched as they were, secure as they felt, 
They 
were old-fashioned and ran on lines 200 
years old. Their motto was “Stand pat; 
no need of change; the old method is 


their strength was their weakness. 


good enough.” What! Pay the Indian 
more because his furs had doubled and 
trebled in value; pay the young clerk 


more than £30 annual salary; get high- 
full-blooded, up-to-date, snappy, 
energetic, aggressive men? Such doctrine 
is heresy to our business creed. Our mil- 
lions prove the wisdom of our method.” 
ut their royal favors were of the dead 


priced, 


past, the doors of trade were thrown open 
to the competing world. The Yankee 
lived just over the border, the United 
States had bought Alaska. Yankee 
had learned for the second time how to 
barter with the Indian, and how to flank 
the old conservative company’s plodding 
army. 

When we went to the North we knew 
of no other possible means of visiting the 
Mackenzie Valley than by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s flotilla, nor that there was 
any other way for the whole voyage. We 
found, however, that there was compe- 
tition, and competition of the most ag- 
eressive Yankee kind. When we reached 
Athabasca Landing, the company was 
leading a flotilla of twelve barges with 
a capacity of twelve tons each. Two or 
three traders had outfits there, and had 
united together with another flotilla of 
twelve barges. The company soon 
the dangers of delay and hastened their 
departure, leaving as quickly as was then 


The 


saw 
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possible, but the traders had left the day 
before. The company knew the portages 
and felt conservatively comfortable; but 
when we left the Grand Rapids portage 
the travelers had their disad- 
vantages and had left a day ahead of us. 
When we reached the Smith sixteen-mile 
portage, the old company had a train of 
ox teams and a for their 
cargo. The traders portaged their cargoes, 
ran their empty boats through the sixteen 


overcome 


steamer below 


miles of dangerous rapids, repaired their 
damages, had a tug for towing, re-loaded 
their cargoes, grranged the long tow and 
left. The company hurried up, left part 
of their autumn, left two 
days earlier than they had expected to, 
but were a day behind the traders. We 


cargo for the 


struck the Great Slave Lake in a storm 
and lay at anchor sixty-two hours. The 
traders had just missed the storm and 


crossed the lake, getting a start of over 
three days, and kept it. They bought lots of 
furs at trading places by being there first 
and on time and did their trafficking alone, 
The Indian, as 


The old 
The new 


with no one to interfere. 
I have wild for flour. 
company sells it to the Indian. 
traders gave all the trappers and hunters 
a bag of flour, with a pipe and some tea 
and tobacco for the squaws, and they were 
Could anyone ask their 
The old Hudson’s Bay Company's 
said, “Oh, the traders can have 
They are paying too much for 


said, is 


won. who got 
furs? 
officers 
their day. 
furs; they can’t keep up this pace, and 
we will not be bothered with them long.” 
The junior officers talked differently in 
private. They “Our company’s 
methods are old, too slow and out of date, 


said, 


and the traders are crowding us to the 
wall.” It is the old story of the new doc- 
tor in a country village. The world moves 
and the young like new things. 

The Indian has his views, and by cater- 
ing to these the trading competitor wins 
the credit. I heard a complaint against 
the old company. The rifle is used almost 
entirely for game, cartridges are expen- 
sive, and the trap is used by the hunter 
This for two 
successful ; 


for the fur-bearing animal. 
reasons: first, it is the most 
and these animals roam chiefly 
in the night, and shooting injures or de- 


secon 3 
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stroys the skin. The company supplies 
the Indian with a certain number of traps 
and requires these to be set over as large 
a territory as an Indian can cover in one 
or two days. The hunter says that “It 
is too large a circuit for so few traps. 
I can set and attend to twice as many in 
the same time, and with the same amount 
of tramping through forest, swamp and 


snows, and I want more traps.” The com 


pany says “No! Our predecessors es 
tablished the rule 200 years ago, of so 
many traps to an Indian, and that is 


enough; more traps cost more money,” 
The Indian knows that a trap does not 
much as it did 


cost one-fourth as 200 


years ago, and he is dissatisfied. For 200 
years he had to accept whatever the com 
pany offered. Now there is a competitor 
in the field, and he goes to the new trader, 
who sees at once that the supply of extra 
traps will trap more animals and catch 
the Indian, and catch the old 
also in its own trap. This will illustrate 


company 


the simplicity and consequent success of 
the traders’ new departure. 
The from habit 
interest, continues to discourage the out 
side visitor, and struggles to conceal the 


company, and selfish 


other resources of their old possessions. 
I: is too late! The trader has come, and 
come to stay, but with mixed benefits as 
to the fur trade. The keen competition 
already established is introducing white 
trappers. These will soon enter the un 
explored regions, and both the Indian and 
game will become scarcer and_ scarcer. 
The white settler destroys the hunting 
and trapping grounds of the Indian. The 
climate in the far North is the only pro 
tection left to the rich fur-bearing animal 
The slaughter of the fur-bearing seal has 
been checked by law. The fur still, how 
ever, excites the cupidity of both the 
American and Canadian, and the law is 
only partially enforced. The Hudson's 
Bay Company and the trader will remain 
many years; and the beaver, the marten 
and the bear, the hunter and the trap 
per, will be found wandering through the 
forests and snows as long as the frosts 
come; but the regal days of the traders of 
the North to live only in the 
memories of 


are past, 
the wilderness hunters. 


(To be continued ) 

















The Adirondacks in Summer 


A GAME PROTECTOR’S TRIP THROUGH THE FORESTS 
OF HERKIMER AND ST. LAWRENCE COUNTIES 


By A. P. Williams 


O much has been written concerning 

the alleged inefficiency of game war- 

dens and their methodical shirking of 
duties that are in any respect arduous, 
that it may not be amiss to relate my own 
experience during last July, when detailed 
to accompany Protector Emery Kinsman 
on scouting duty in the North Woods. If 
our trip was barren of results in the appre- 
hension of law-breakers, it will be seen 
that this was not through lack of interest 
or energy on our own part. 

I was to meet Kinsman at Brandy 
Brook, a noted trout stream in the Cran- 
berry Lake region, but he was delayed two 
days beyond the appointed time, permitting 
me a chance for some fishing and also for 
visiting the unique little village of Wana 
kena, planted in the forest—in fact, the 
forest is everywhere except on the ground 
occupied by dwellings and business houses. 
The streets and even the sidewalks side 
track for stumps and other obstructions; 
yet the town has electric lights and a water 
system, a hotel provided with every mod 
ern convenience, and close connection with 
the world over the Cranberry Lake rail- 
road. From Wanakena I proceeded to 
Brandy Brook on the little steamer that 
plies these waters, down the winding “In- 
let,” almost blocked by logs, standing dead 
trees and stumps, to the lake proper; then, 
after several stops to land passengers, into 
Brandy Brook, by dint of pushing aside 
drifts of logs; but there was no dock, and 
we walked ashore over the floating logs. 
Here we stopped at the Barney Burns 
camp, named from its builder, who has 
now passed to the Great Hunting Grounds. 
It is a camp indeed, built entirely of spruce 
and balsam logs chinked between with 
moss, beds of balsam boughs to sleep on, 
and an outdoor dining-room roofed with 
bark. 


After Kinsman’s arrival we returned to 
Wanakena, procured provisions, shoul- 
dered our packs and “hit the trail” up 
along the Inlet to Sternberg’s old hostelry, 
now Phelps’. Here we secured a canoe 
and embarked—the three of us, as we had 
accepted the offer of W. E. Wood, of Car- 
thage, to go with us as far as High Falls 
and take back the canoe. With “Woody” 
in the bow, Kinsman at the stern and my- 
self amidships (for ballast), we had barely 
two inches of freeboard; but with the part- 
ing admonition of Landlord Phelps to keep 
our chews of tobacco in the middle of our 
mouths to balance the boat, we started up 
the famous Inlet. Considering that the 
river was high and current swift, we made 
good progress until we reached our desti- 
nation for the night at Griffin Rapids, per- 
haps one-half of the sixteen miles we were 
to paddle. Here we spent the night in a 
very comfortable canvas tent. Next morn- 
ing we renewed our journey, stopping now 
and then to try a particularly tempting 
pool, and usually with excellent results. 
Kinsman landed a three and one-half 
pounder from the Cage Creek spring hole 
after a most exciting time, during which 
“Woody” and I tried to hold the frail craft 
in the mad current and keep it from up- 
setting, by holding on to the tag alders 
with which the river here is lined. How 
we succeeded neither of us can tell. 

We had our dinner at the New York 
Landing, so named from a New York 
party camping here. After dinner Kins- 
man and I went overiand to Wolf Creek, 
a posted stream, to see that all was 
straight there. On our return “Woody” 
had two two-pounders awaiting us, caught 
right in front of our landing!! About 
three miles below High Falls, Moore’s 
log boom stopped farther water travel; so 
we hid ‘our boat and shouldered our packs 
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once more to make Dobson's Camp at High 
Falls for the night. Here we found an 
ideal camp, or series of camps, located in 
a grove of majestic pines, giving to the 
atmosphere that peculiar odor so loved by 
all sojourners in the forest. 

The next morning (Sunday) we bade 
“Woody” good-bye, shouldered our packs 
and were off for the deepest and mosi in- 
accessible part of the mountains lying be- 
tween the Inlet and the middle branch of 
the Oswegatchie River. Taking the “Old 
Albany followed it to the 
county Herkimer and St. 
Lawrence counties, where we turned west, 
following the line up hill and down for 
until we struck the trail that 


Trail,” we 


line between 


several miles, 


leads to Five Ponds. At Little Five ye 
had our noonday meal of trout, bacon, 
bread and butter and coffee—and right 


here let me add that when Kinsman says 
“Come, the trout are done,” you may rest 
assured that they are the finest ever, and 
cooked to a turn. Little Five is [ 
Nature's gems, set deeply in an almost 
enclosed basin in the side of the mountain, 


one ot 


its waters clear and cold, reflecting per 
fectly the inimitable blue of the heavens 
abeve. Remembering that the enclosing 
hillsides are almost too steep to climb and 
covered with the primeval forest of spruce, 
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pine, hemlock, maple, beech and birch, and 
underneath all a deep carpet of cool, green 
moss, covering the ground, logs and stones 
completely—is it any wonder that, after 
our morning toil and midday meal, we lin- 
gered here for a time, smoking and talk 
ing? 

It is only one-fourth mile from Little 
to Big Five, but let me say that a quarter 
mile more deceiving, delusive or produc 
tive of profanity the writer never traveled. 
We skirt the easterly end of the lake and 
start up the ascent, keep going until com 
pletely out of breath, hanging on and pull 
ing ourselves up by the trees and little 
staddles, and after ten minutes of tremen 
dous toil we settle ourselves on a friendly 
log and look back and down 
are not more than twenty rods from our 


to find we 


starting point and as much above it! Af 
cer repeating this series of climbs and rests 
several times, we found ourselves on top 
of the ridge dividing Big and Little Five, 
and while the distance is probably not 
much more than he stated, there was a di 
abolical grin on Kinsman’s face as_ he 
watched me take off my hat and with a 
sweep of the forefinger across the fore 


head start streams of sweat therefrom. 
But with breath renewed, one could not 
fail to say the effort was repaid by the 
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view from the summit. To the right lay 
Little Five, to the left, Big Five, fully 
500 feet below, yet so nearly under our 
feet that it seemed we could jump from the 
very hilltop into the water. 

After carefully inspecting the lakes and 
surrounding territory to see that no poach- 
ers were about, late in the afternoon we 
set out for Wolf Lake, some five or more 
miles away. Preferring to chance the un- 
trodden forest rather than follow the lon- 
ger trail, we took our compass in hand and 
struck through the for Panther 
Mountain, under whose shadow we should 
again find the trail leading to Wolf Lake. 
This Panther Mountain (there are two 
or more in the Adirondacks) is worthy of 
passing notice. A gradually widening and 
ascending wooded ridge, it ends abruptly 
with a sheer fall of 150 feet or more of 
bare, bald-faced rock. We found the trail 
and proceeded on to Wolf, where we ex- 
pect to find a fairly good canvas tent for 
As we proceed the 


woods 


the night’s shelter. 
gathering of tremendous thunder heads in 
the west and the ominous rumble of distant 
thunder tell us we must make all haste for 
camp if we mean to keep dry, and we re- 
double our efforts to reach the lake ahead 
of the storm. The first drops of rain be 
gan to fall amid the most appalling flashes 


HOTEL 
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of lightning and terrific peals of thunder. 
Then, literally, sheets of water came, 
driven the tempest which seemed 
to grapple with the great trees, twisting 
their branches and ofttimes sending them 
crashing to destruction. Imagine such a 
scene, and darkness at hand, and you will 
get some faint idea of conditions when we 
reached Wolf Lake Camp—only to find the 
camp gone! Taken away or destroyed, 
knew not nor cared then. The enly 
thing to do we did, which was to impro- 
vise the best shelter we could under the 
branches of a big hemlock. This we did 
by setting up some poles and spreading 
over them one of our blankets for a partial 
protection from the rain. With some bal- 
sam boughs for a bed, and with one 
blanket to keep off the myriads of “punk- 
ies,” black flies and mosquitoes, we crawled 
in for the night. Our blanket shelter was 
the very thing the flies needed for their 
comfort and for our decided discomfort, 
and we were only too glad to have the 
first rays of light in the east herald the ap- 
proach of day. 

Four o'clock found us up, fire built, cof- 
made, bacon and trout frying. 
Breakfast over, an hour later found us 
with fish rods and baskets on our way up 
and over to Streeter’s Fish Pond, to see 


before 


we 


fee and 








TROUT POOL 

that everything was all right over there, 
and to replent h our now depleted stock of 
trout. This pond, like all other Adiron- 
dack waters, has its own individuality. Sit- 
uated nearly on top of the divide, its bot 

tom is a whitish clay, and weedless save 
where the numerous springs bubble up, 
the sole source of water supply; these are 
surrounded with moss of exquisite fineness 
and beauty. The pond has no trees to 
shade it, but lies open to the full glare of 
the sun. Its depth is 
half to four feet, and the trout with which 
its waters abound are almost as light-col- 


from two and one 


ored as a whitefish and as slim as an ale- 
wife. The only available way to fish is 
from a raft—made from logs tied together 
with withes of birch or willow twigs, and 
poled over its with 
Rather slow mode of travel, but just the 
thing for trout fishing. The trout run in 
schools of several hundred, darting here 
and there like lightning when disturbed, 


surface a_ sapling. 


but invariably settling among the moss 
patches surrounding some spring hole. To 
fish, one must locate the school, slowly and 
very cautiously approach to a safe casting 
distance, and anchor by thrusting the pole 
used to propel the raft deep into the muddy 


bottom. Then, with one of us on each end 


\T 
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of the raft, standing six inches d in 
(the raft for 
only), with rods in hand and hooks prop 
baited—the trout to 
take a fly—the fun commenced. A pecu 
liarity of this pond is that the water acts 


‘ep 


water Was made one man 


erly having refused 
- » 


the reverse of a magnifying glass, and a 
trout, when hooked, often appears under 
lawful size, but will prove eight or more 


inches long when landed. This I have 
never observed in any other water. 
When the clouds obscured the sun it 


was not so difficult to get within casting 
distance, forty to fifty feet; but let 
the sun come out bright and it was “all 
off.” We sufficient trout for our 
needs, and after an hour or so of sport, 
left for Riley Pond, some two or more 
miles still farther up the plateau. Riley 
is perhaps a half-mile wide with length of 
nearly one mile. It has two outlets, but 
inlet. on of the water- 
shed, one outlet runs southwesterly into 
the Middle Branch, the other easterly to 
the Inlet. The lake is fairly deep for its 
location and has a dark, muddy bottom. 
Here the trout are entirely different from 
those in Streeters, being very dark-col 
deep-sided and heavy for their 

A six-inch trout out of Riley will 


Say 


got 


no Located top 


ored, 
length. 
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outweigh an eight-inch one out of Street- 
ers. Another peculiarity of the trout here, 
they refused to take any other bait than a 
fly, so that while Kinsman, located on a 
big rock, had excellent luck with the fly, 
I had none with bait. Assuring ourselves 
that no poaching was going on, we re- 
traced our steps to Wolf, and thence to 
Cage Lake, or Bladder Pond, as it 
sometimes called. 

We skirted the easterly end of Wolf and 
down the north shore to where we could 
ford the outlet; then passed on to Cage 
Lake, some eight miles away. About mid- 
way, at a particularly lovely spot where a 
cold little brook babbled its way through 
a balsam bottom, the moss under our feet 
was several inches deep, and a mossy log 
offered us a seat; we halted for our mid- 
day meal. Coffee with condensed cream 
and sugar, bacon and trout, bread and but- 
ter. Our appetites were sharpened by 
fishing since four in the morning, and 
every mouthful was declared better than 
the one before; each fast disappearing 
trout better than the last. 

After a long rest we went on, winding 
around the steep hillsides and over long 
plateaus covered with the most valuable 
timber in the North Woods. Here | 


is 


DOBSON’S CAMP 
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might say that this whole trip, from near 
High Falls to the Middle Branch, was 
over land owned by the state. Something 
like 100,000 acres in the tract, and all vir- 
gin forest! No lumberman’s axe ever 
slashed this primeval growth. No sign of 
mankind is there, save the trappers’ faint 
markings or the campers’ trail to some fa- 
vorite spot. 

We reached Cage late in the after- 
noon, and found here the ideal camp of all 
camps. Built of logs, and within the re- 
quirements of law, yet practically en- 
closed; the front about three feet high; 
window space covered with thin white 
cloth, giving light and air, yet eliminating 
all flies and troublesome insects; 
space hung with heavy oilcloth; roof of 
tarred paper; bunks of balsam boughs, a 
camp stove and dishes galore. Could any 
lover of the forest wish for more than 
this? Owing to rain, we tarried here 
three nights and two full days, making 
short trips in the surrounding forest in 
search of deer licks and other unlawful 
devices. Nowhere in the state are deer 
more abundant than here. We discovered 
several licks and destroyed them. After 
the weary tramp of yesterday, and the ex- 
perience of the night before, is it any 


door 
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wonder we slept? Sleep we did, and it 
was full eight o’clock the next morning 
before either was awake. But once fully 
awake and up, and after a refreshing bath 
in the clear, cool waters of the lake, we 
feel fully compensated for the trials and 
labors of yesterday. 

How it did rain those days! and how we 
enjoyed sheltering in our waterproof 
camp! We had ample opportunity to 
study the beauty and peculiarities of the 
lake. Located in a comparatively shallow 
basin in the mountain side, it is almost 
the shape of a fish bladder —hence the 
name, “Bladder Pond.” The points of 
land at the narrows are high, rocky ridges, 
covered with a heavy growth of conifers. 
The neck of water is but a few rods wide, 
so that standing at the camp-door and 
looking toward the small end of the ‘Blad- 
der,” and between the high ridges that sep- 
arate the two parts, reminds one of look 
ing through a telescope. Its waters deep, 
clear and wholesome, with now and then 
flashes of sunlight from between the rifted 
clouds falling full upon its peaceful 
bosom, lighting it up in wonderful contrast 
to the deep shadows of its heavily wooded 
borders; then the oncoming raindrops in 
advance of the clouds; the 
through all, developing the brightest of 
rainbows, fading at once and again return- 
ing as the shower passes—Nature’s great 
kaleidoscope. What wonderful scenes! But 
it remained for the early evening to sur 
them. After supper, sitting in the 
doorway with pipes alight, the sun fast 
disappearing beyond the western moun 
tains, I was aroused by Kinsman’s re- 
mark that it was “about time for the show 
The day having been rainy, 


sun, shining 


pass 


to begin.” 
the “factors,” he said, might be a little late 
in appearing, but they were sure to be on 
hand. 

With eyes and ears strained to catch the 
slightest sound or motion, intently watch- 
ing the farther shore, sixty or eighty rods 
‘show”’ to 


‘ 


away, we patiently wait for the 
begin. Presently Kinsman touched my 
arm, and watching with the closest atten- 
tion, I finally detected a reddish-grey ob- 
ject among the bushes of the other shore— 
the first faint outlines of what presently 
Cautiously he moved 


proved to be a deer. 
forward, step by step, sniffing, the air and 


AND 
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scanning the lake for signs of an enemy. 
After thoroughly satisfying himself that 
all was safe, he stepped forth on a little 
knoll free from brush, where he stood sil- 
houetted against the fast darkening for- 
est. “A buck,” was Kinsman’s whispered 
comment; and the “glasses” proved his 
judgment correct. Presently the deer 
waded out and commenced feeding on the 
lilypads here abundant. Again I feel 
Kinsman’s grip, and looking in the indi- 
cated direction, I beheld another deer feed- 
ing among the pads a little farther down 
the shore. So intently had we been watch- 
ing the first, that we had not observed this 
One by one they came, un- 
til five were feeding opposite us. 
ently we heard a faint cry, and a little 
fawn appeared in search of its dam, which 
had left it snugly hidden away in the 
The mother answered its call, but 
continued to feed, while the now satisfied 
fawn lingered in the shallow water of the 
lake. 

A slight nod by Kinsman again called 
my attention, and there, almost at our feet, 
sat a rabbit eating the thrown out remains 
of our previous meal. Here was a scene 
hard to duplicate. One of the most lovely 
the whole Adirondack Forest, 
with the forest's most timid animals feed- 
ing’ quietly in plain view, apparently un- 
aware of our near proximity. The even- 
ing twilight shadows deepened, gradually 
shutting out the scene before us, and com- 
plete darkness found us reluctantly enter- 
ing the camp; but each night the scene 
was re-enacted, as if the more vividly to 
impress itself on our minds. 

The third day we are off once more, 
our destination being the Alders, at the 
foot of the long alder beds on the Middle 
Branch, a tramp of some six or eight 
miles. We crossed a tract of several hun- 
dred acres once burned clear of all growth, 
with thick canebrakes 
and wild grass, with here and there a 
bunch of small trees. Deer trails were 
most abundant over the “Burning.” As 
we entered the forest again we found the 
remains of a rack for “jerking” or smok- 
ing venison, showing that this must have 
been the favorite hunting grounds for the 
old-time woodsmen. We had a late din- 
ner at the International Paper Company’s 


one’s coming. 


Pres- 


woods. 


spots of 


but now covered 
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dam the river, used to flood the 
river for driving pulpwood to the com- 
mills at Harrisville, twenty-two 
After a short rest and smoke 
we proceeded downstream to Abrams’ 
Camp (used for winter lumbering opera- 
tions), where we spent the night. Here 
we found the first signs of humanity since 
the previous Sunday morning—a_ fresh 
footprint in the trail. It proved to be that 
of a “gum picker” prospecting for spruce 
gum, who joined us at our camp at night 
fall. Leaving early in the morning, we 
took the old long-used trail for Forneys, 
the last house at the end of the road lead- 
ing from Star Lake to the forest. 

Some six or eight miles down the trail 
we discovered fresh footprints, indicating 
that three men, hearing our voices, had 
turned abruptly and with hurried steps 
retraced their way. Why should they, if 
on any legitimate errand, turn and run 
away from us? It seemed probable that 
we had been discovered by some one bent 
on mischief, who knew us, or at least knew 
Kinsman. We started in pursuit, keeping 
close watch of their tracks, so that they 
might not sidestep us. When we reached 
the trail diverging to Streeter Lake, some 
four miles away, we found they had taken 
this. Accordingly we hid our packs beside 
the trail and tried to overtake the party. 

The pace quickened to a sharp trot; over 
logs, through swamps, uphill and down 
we went, until we reached Streeter Lake. 


across 


pany’s 
miles below. 


Here we examined every hiding-place and 
searched everywhere it seemed possible 
for any one to hide, but no further trace 
of the party could we find. 

Very reluctantly we returned to the 
main trail and started once more on our 
journey, but had not traveled twenty rods, 
however, before we became aware of fresh 
footprints leading up the trail—made while 
we were inspecting Streeter Lake! Here 
was another question to be answered: 
Was this the same party, and had they 
eluded us by crossing the woods between 
the trails? 

If such was the case, we must overtake 
them and investigate their peculiar con- 
duct. In any event we were morally 
bound to know who they were, and their 
business, whether legitimate or not. Once 
more hiding our packs by the trailside, we 
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started up the trail on the run, hoping to 
soon overtake them and thus our- 
selves a long tramp directly away from 
our intended destination. We overtook the 
party some six or eight miles up the trail, 
and found they were fishermen bound for 
Abrams’ Camp, which we had left early 
that morning! “Just my luck!” was Kins- 


Save 


man’s only comment, as we sat on an old 
log and wiped streams of perspiration from 
our 


Taces. 

Back to our packs again, we were still 
some six miles from Forneys and eight or 
more from Star our 
Our last chance to catch any one violating 


Lake, destination. 
the game laws seemed to lie in the direc 
tion of Tamarack Creek, a posted stream; 
so we left the trail and crossed the woods 
to the head waters of Tamarack, and pro- 
ceeded down the valley, which would bring 
us out at Forneys. We found a gang of 
lumbermen cutting and skidding logs along 
the creek bottom, naturally damp soil, but 
now, with the recent heavy rains, almost 
inundated from the swollen stream we 
were descending. Finally I gave up all 
thought of keeping dry, and deliberately 
waded the stream, again and again, if not 
over waist-deep, if the distance could be 
shortened thereby. Late in the afternoon 
we reached the junction of Tamarack 
Creek with Little River, some half-mile 
back of Forneys. Here I took a bath, 
threw away my now ragged clothes and 
donned others carried in my pack, and we 
walked into Star Lake. This finished our 
trip, and I left next morning for home, 
having been gone some thirteen days, dur- 
ing which time we had traveled probably 
one hundred and fifty miles. 

Our outfit consisted of frying-pan, tin 
pail to boil coffee, tin cups, plates, knives 
and forks, blankets and “slickers.” A 
slicker is just a piece of oilcloth cut the 
proper length to cover the top of the pack 
basket on your back and reach down to 
the waist-line in front. A slit in the mid- 
dle sufficiently large to slip your head 
through is all the fitting needed, and you 
have a very necessary and convenient rain- 
proof garment. Of provisions, we carried 
condensed milk, sugar, coffee, bacon, bread, 
butter, tobacco and matches. This, with 
“fly dope,” completed our outfit, weighing 
about forty pounds for each of us. 
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HUNTING. FISHING & RESORTSOF 
THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readers. 


It is in- 


tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 
all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 


be most timely. 


Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 


locality for hunting, fishing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, 
etc., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. 


° 
EBRUARY is the indoor month of the 
F winter, for more readers of this maga- 
zine, than probably any other month 
of the twelve. Not that there is any excuse 
for the indoor habit at any time of the year; 
but the least number of outdoor attractions 
of the entire calendar is found in the short 
month of February. The coterie of sports- 
men and outdoor folks who find real interest 
in outdoor life in February, or any consider- 
able range of opportunity at that time for 
the exercise of their love of Nature, is small 
indeed. 

So perhaps the very best suggestion of the 
moment will come by calling attention to the 
fact that there are many fine outings possible 
to the lover of the open in February, even 
though his home be in the comparatively cold 
North. The writer finds delightful winter 
outings within a few miles of his home, right 
here in the biggest city of the continent. He 
has plunged across the hills of the nearby 
public park on snowshoes, to the interest of 
the small boy, the amazement of the local 
cop, and the tremendous stimulation of his 
own zest in physical life. Within a radius of 
ten miles of the metropolis there are innum- 
erable opportunities for the enjoyment of out- 
door sport in winter. 

For instance, to be definite, and particular, 
the New Yorker will find a delightful winter 
tramp, either with or without snowshoes, ac- 
cording to the weather, by taking the train 
up the east side of the Hudson River to Gar- 
rison, in the heart of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and there tramping across to Lake 
Surprise or Indian Pond, lunching and 
tramping back the same day, or stopping over 
night at some farmhouse. This is the scenic 


gem location of the Hudson valley; the hills 


are rugged and wild and the lakes are as 
beautiful in winter as in summer. The writer 
made this tramp one day last winter, just af- 
ter a big snow storm, and had as satisfactory 
an outing as could well be imagined. The 
distance from Garrison to Indian Pond is 
about seven miles, though detours can be 
made as other attractions of the locality 
make their potent appeal. 

Further away, the winter will be found a 
novel and charming season in the Adiron- 
dacks, where the Lake Placid Club keeps 
open house all winter, and where the special 
attractions are not alone the charm of the 
winter in the mountains, but also the freedom 
from the crowds of the summer, and the 
special rates which are granted by the rail- 
roads. 

For the New England man there is the 
new opportunity for winter sport which is 
offered through the opening up of the White 
Mountain resorts. There can be no doubt 
but that the winter outing habit is tremen- 
dously on the increase all over the East, and 
so soon as it becomes generally known that 
there are many delightful winter outings pos- 
sible where the guests will neither freeze 
nor starve, the week-end excursion into the 
haunts of winter-glorified fields will become 
one of the most popular trips of the season. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad, which has 
headquarters in Boston, is the pioneer spirit 
among the railroads of the East in develop- 
ing this winter outing scheme, and if the 
present plans interest the number of people 
who ought to be interested in such a delight- 
ful new outdoor opportunity, there will soon 
be in the White Mountains the same sort of 
winter sports which have made the fame of 
Grindelwald and St. Moritz in Switzerland 
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Skating, tobogganing, snowshoeing, bobsled- 
ding, crisp, invigorating winter 
pastimes of all kinds, in the midst of the 


sleighing ; 


finest mountain scenery in the East and in 
the protecting shelter of the best summer 
hotels in a section famous for the excellence 
of its hotels—this is the present plan. The 
writer is an enthusiastic lover of winter out 


interested in 


and if those who are 
possibility of joining in such 


White Mountains 


of doors, 
the in 


as this into the 


muting 
, 
I 


In winter 


will write him, or this department, he will 
furnish further particulars by mail. It is 
very probable that he will organize a person- 
ally conducted tour into the White Mou 
tains during the height of the winter seas 
and those who are interested 1 write to 


him for details. 
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interesting and delightful of the great out- 
door festivals of the country, not even ex- 
cepting the famous carnival of roses in Los 
\ngeles. This is the best time of the year to 
get a correct impression of New Orleans at 
its best, and is the chosen time for a yearly 
visit by thousands of people who know their 
country well, and who go from place to place 
seeking the most entertaining feature of each 
lhe St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, new- 
ly equipped and of superb management, is 
the general headquarters for the traveler to 
the South, and will be found capable of satis- 
fying the most exacting taste. 

lhe special fishing attraction of the South- 
land during the whole year is beginning to be 
t its best when the early spring arrives 





Another Eastern 
of importance is the fact 


that the Sportsmen's Show 
will be held in the City of 
New York from February 
26th to March 6th inclu 
sive, and as usual in th 
Madison Square Garden 


This promises to be one of 
the best shows yet held in 
the metropolis, and 
of the features will be 
either novel unusually 
developed old features. lor 
the tournament 
tank, which has 
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many 
or 


instance, 
casting 
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ures of the Sportsmen's 
Show for many years, will 
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very center of the Ga 
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the vy tl 
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upon 
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hunting, canoeing, 
wild game photography 
and kindred themes. Thes 
will be given in the beau 
tiful hail of th 
Garden and will be free to 
all visitors to the show 
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PERGOLAS FROM WHICH F 


We refer to the tarpon fishing. This, as the 
average angler now knows, is not an early 
winter sport, but is really a late winter or 
early spring joy, and continues until well 
into the spring. February is none too early 
for a trip after tarpon, and in some sections 
of the tarpon territory is exactly the psycho- 
logical moment for getting the big fellows in 
tow. 

The Aransas Pass tarpon fishing is justly 
celebrated as being as good as any in the 
world, and in some respects the very best 
Aransas Pass is reached by way of the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, from either 
San Antonio or Houston to Rockport. Here 
boats leave every two hours for the little 
village of Tarpon, Texas, where the tarpon 
awaits every comer. There will be no diffi- 
culty in getting your fish the minute that the 
serious impulse to fish seizes you, though you 
may find that it is one thing to get the fight- 
ing monsters on your line and another to 
bring them alongside and into the boat. 
Practice and experience will yield the cov- 
eted reward to every angler who seriously 
seeks the big game of the deep at this place 
J. E. Colter, proprietor of the Tarpon Inn, 


LOWERING VINES WILL HANG 


Tarpon, Texas, is the man to get into com 
munication with when you feel that you want 
to know more about this place and the sport 
which it can and will afford every winter 

Two charming centers of interest during 
the month of February are to be found in 
the State of Colorado—Denver and Colorado 
Springs. Neither of these places has been 
referred to in this series of articles. Denver 
is one of the most interesting cities in the 
United States, a marvelous example of the 
speed and solidity with which things are ac 
complished “Out West,” as the Easterners 
say, though the Denverite himself does not 
think that he is at the fringe of the West 
by any means. ‘The city itself is over 5,000 
feet above sea level, which explains the won- 
derful improvement constantly made in the 
health of those who come to it in search of 
recuperation, and its climate is as fine as 
anything on the continent. It is a city of re- 
finement, of hustling activity and of remark 
able culture—a combination which not every 
large center of population can boast. It is 
one of the very best centers from which the 
traveler can get a quick impression of the in 
teresting activities of the Western mining 
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states, and the best part lies in the fact that, 
unlike some of the other mining cities of the 
country, the environment of the visitor while 
he is getting his impression of the place and 
the business industries associated with min- 
ing, will be such as to please the most par- 
ticular and fastidious traveler. 

There are so many charming side trips 
possible from Denver, that the visitor will 
have difficulty in keeping to the schedule 
made up before he reached town. Some of 
the most famous of these trips are to Golden, 
Central City and Graymont, which affords 
some of the highest altitudes of the West, 
as witness the delightful little hotel at Lake 
Green (accessible by drive from George- 
town), which is 10,400 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Other desirable trips are to Boulder and 
Fort Collins, which includes the Estes Park 
country and the far-famed Boulder Canon; 
to Leadville, famous as one of the greatest 
mining camps the world has ever seen, and 
itself 10,000 feet level; and the 
Gunnison trip, which will take the traveler 
through not only some of the finest mountain 
scenery in the world, but also through the 


above sea 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUILDING 


Alpine Tunnel, one of the highest pieces of 
railroad building in the 11,660 feet 
above the sea \nother grand trip from 
Denver 1s that known as “Around the 
Circle,” a thousand miles of glorious scenery 
and mountain over the Denver & 
Rio Grande railroad. 

In Colorado Springs visitors will find en- 
tertainment and rest, whether they are thx 
victims of any special trouble or not. Many 
of the tired business men of the East, and 
those who are unable to stand the 
winter climate of their homes, have found, 
and will find, the city of Colorado Springs 
the most satisfactory of the Western centers 
for relief from the distressing raw winds of 
the Eastern sea The city is located 
6,000 feet above sea level, and is probably 
the nearest competitor of the famous Swiss 
winter rendezvous of Davos to be found in 
the country, perhaps on this continent. All 
the best of the winter sports are to be had 
here, and because of the fact that the winter 
brings practically no snow, the “melting snow 
distressing to those who are 
pulmonary affections, is en- 
The city is renowned for de- 


world, 


interest, 


severe 


coast. 


period,” so 
troubled with 
tirely absent 
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lightful excursions, the best of which are to 
Cheyenne Cafions, the unrivaled Garden of 
the Gods, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, and Monu 
ment Park. 

Both Denver and Colorado Springs are 
reached by way of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway, which has headquar- 
ters in Chicago, from whence very interest- 
ing printed matter is issued in reference to 
the attractions of the West for the traveler 
and the sportsman. 

Southern California has already been re- 
ferred to at some length in these winter ar- 


ticles, and yet there is very much to say 
worth the saying. It would take whole vol- 
umes of FIELD AND STREAM to care for the 


delights and attractions of the southern part 
of California, whether the stories had to do 
with the opportunities offered the sportsman, 
the traveler, the homeseeker, or simply the 
lover of charming environment and _ restful 
home life. Indeed, the number of people 
who, having traveled all over the world, have 
settled down in southern California, the 
best possible testimonial to the charm and 
beauty of the region and its perennial ability 
to satisfy the demands of the most exacting 
Perhaps nowhere in the width of the country 
are there a larger number of beautiful and 
luxuriously equipped homes than are to be 
found in the southern part of this wonder- 
ful state. Some of the reasons for the per- 
manent attractions which this country has for 
the settler is found in the pictures presented 
herewith, as being only typically characteris- 
tic of the region. They show the customary 
environment of the home of the dweller in 
that favored land of flowers and fruits and 
sunshine eternal. 

The Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition 
ought to be brought to the attention of the 
people who are planning trips into the West 
during the next twelve months. It will be 
opened at Seattle on June rst, and will con- 
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tinue to October 15th, making practically 
an entire summer attraction toward the 
Great West, which so many of our citizens 
say they intend to see and which every year 
more do see. There could be no better op- 
portunity for seeing the general wealth of 
the West than will be afforded by this expo- 
sition, for it wil! comprise within itself more 
of the real attractions of the West than 
have ever been gathered before into one col- 


lection. It will demonstrate the marvelous 
progress which has been made by western 
America, show the resources of the Yukon 


and Alaska, and be the means of furnishing 
pictures of future greatness which tons of 
reading matter could not equal. Directly in 
line with the main avenue of the exposition 
will famous Mount Ranier, its 
capped peak rising 15,000 feet over the blue 
canopy of the grounds. No such scenic en- 
vironment has ever before been provided by 
any exposition held in the United States, and 
the wealth of the West, as well as the assist- 
ance of the United States government, will 
be coupled together to make this dne of the 
truly great expositions of history. 

There will be an immense volume of travel 
for the transcontinental to 
handle, for aside from the exposition there 
are many things in that wondrous country 
that Kasterners want to The Great 
Northern Railway has already announced a 
rate of $50.00 for the round trip from St. 
Paul or Minneapolis, and the stop-over priv 
ileges on these tickets are very liberal, en- 
abling tourists to see much of the mountain 
scenery, including the Lake McDonald coun 
Lake Chelan and 


be snow- 


several roads 


See. 


try, Tumwater Cajon, 

many other beauty spots in the Cascade 
range. Many sportsmen will bear in mind 
the fact that the period covered by the ex 


position also covers the best of the angling 
and hunting seasons in the several North- 


westcrn states. 
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THE NEW YORK RABBIT LAW 


BEING an enthusiastic admirer of beagle 
hounds and consequently interested in rabbit 
hunting, I have frequently been asked by 
farmers and town boys concerning the dispo- 
sition of money paid to the state for hunting 
licenses. My latest information is that there 
has been paid in the state forest, fish and 
game treasury about $125,000, not one cent of 
which is returned to the forest or to the 
direct interest of the hunter, outside of what 
has been paid from general taxation to hire 
protectors for the little game still left. The 
argument is invariably that if the present 
system continues there will soon be no game 
to protect, and the uselessness of expending 
this vast amount of money to protect that 
which is not. 

I have before me complaints with many 
signers, from the town of Oneida and vari- 
ous counties, protesting against the present 
rabbit law which prohibits shooting after De- 
cember 1st. While doubtless intended as a 
protection for partridges and other game 
birds, the law is unjust. The man who 
means to be fair would never shoot birds out 
of season, and it is the contention of many 
that those who are at heart poachers will 
find an excuse to be in the woods, inasmuch 
as they can claim to be fox hunting, which is 
generally allowed. There is absolutely no 
excuse for this rabbit law, and it is an injus- 
tice to the many who indulge only in this 
sort of sport. The white rabbit is very plen- 
tiful in some parts of the state and affords 
great enjoyment for those who love the 
merry music of the chase. It is interesting 
to note the rapid development of this sport 
in the last few vears, which is) probably 
owing to the scarcity of birds. The farmer 
boy looks forward to the time when he can 
shoulder his gun and sally forth upon the 
snow with his old hound. As matters now 

















stand, he is charging the city chap wit 
making laws to suit his own convenience, tl« 
sportsman having time to hunt early in tl 
fall, when the farmer is busy. It is therefor« 
perfectly natural that the country peopl 
should demand a change of the rabbit law 
which will permit them to enjoy their right 
On the other hand, many city sportsmen ar 
conversant with the situation and doing ef 
fective missionary work in the country boy’s 
favor. Let us have just and uniform laws 
throughout the state. 

Syracuse, N. Y. J. A. Seits 


GAME IN OKLAHOMA. 


IpEAL conditions have prevailed through 
out Oklahoma from the sportsman’s view 
point this season. Three hatches of quail 
last year and favorable conditions in 1907 
have restored the plentifulness of birds that 
were well-nigh killed out bv the severe sleets 
of three years ago. Along the counties of 
the Arkansas and Canadian rivers both field 
and upland timber shooting is of the finest, 
and in western Oklahoma along the small 
streams, as well as on the upper waters of the 
Cimarron River, where kaffir and broom 
corn are cultivated, birds are too plentiful to 
suit the hunter who is out for sport as 
much as big bags. Wild turkeys, once numer 
ous throughout the Creek, Seminole and 
Choctaw countries, but greatly reduced by 
meat eaters on new lines of railroad construc 
tion, show signs of increase and return to 
their old haunts along the Deep Fork of the 
Canadian, Little River, and other tributaries 
of the Arkansas and South Canadian. The 
Osage country, in spite of the extra vigil 
anee of wardens and several convictions of 
law violators, shows scarcely more deer and 
turkey than the Concharti Hills of Okmulgee 
and Tulsa counties, and the Jack Fork Moun- 
tains of the old Choctaw country, where oil 
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has made heavy increase in 
population. Indeed, it is a question if, with 
increased population and law enforcement, 
game of all kinds, and especially turkey and 
deer, are not increasing in a faster ratio in 
the segregated land sections of Oklahoma 
than in parts where settlement has 
been retarded and game protection less fa- 
cilely enforced. 

Prairie chickens, once “disgustingly thick,” 

to have been swept clean from the 
east of the Comanche country, and 
aside from a small bunch reported in the 
vicinity of Chelsea, county, 
solitary hatching in the Seminole near Me- 
kesukey, there not a prairie chicken in 
the portion of Oklahoma that was formerly 
indian territory. These fine birds atford 
limited satisfaction to the hunter along the 
western border of the state, especially on 
the upper Washita River, and in the Chim 
ney Hills country north of the Canadian in 
Ellis and adjacent counties. In view of the 
fact that in 1898, only ten years ago, one 
shipper of Sapulpa, then a town of a few 
hundred, but now a city of some 7,000 peo- 
ple, handled decr hides, 2,000 dozen 
quail, 200 wild turkeys and over 600 dozen 
prairie chickens, it is not difficult to figure 
out where the game has gone, but it ‘s diffi- 
cult to understand the entire extermination 
of chickens in this short period of time. 

The Arbuckle Mountains of the Chicka- 
saw country—now Garvin, Murry and Carter 
counties—once the runway of turkey and deer 
and alive with chickens and quail, have been 
utterly cleaned of all kinds of game, both big 
and little. And until steps toward restocking 
are taken, they promise to remain barren 
country, except along the northern boundary, 
where the Washita River affords some pro- 
tection by farmers and natural cover. 

In spite of great activities of drainage 
companies, the overflowing lakes of the North 
Canadian, Arkansas and Verdigris rivers in 
eastern Oklahoma, and the Sayre Lake coun- 
up on the South Canadian, continue to 
be favorite stopover points for migratory 
waterfowl. The present season has afforded 
the finest duck shooting of several years, in 
point of numbers and length of stopovers. 
With the opening of the duck shooting sea- 
son a heavy influx of hunters from the out- 
side states has been noticeable, in spite of 
the newly imposed license required of non- 
residents of the state, the anti-shipping laws 
and the absolute prohibition of sale of every 
species of game except ducks which have been 
a drug on the local markets at twenty-five 
cents apiece throughout the season. 

The outlook for game increase in 
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homa, and especially eastern Oklahoma, 
where natural conditions of cover and water 
are most favorable, appears bright. Added 
to the efficient service of deputies under 
State Game Warden J. S. Askew, awakened 
public interest in game preservation and in- 
dividual activities in introduction, propaga- 
tion and protection promise at least a main- 
tenance, if not an actual increase, in both 
big and small species all over the state. 

At the January session of the Oklahoma 
legislature will be introduced a bill prohibit- 
ing the sale of migratory game birds. ‘his 
bill will aim directly at the present wanton 
slaughter of wild ducks which make the 
streams of Oklahoma and the countless 
grassy lakes along the Arkansas, Canadian 
and Verdigris rivers and their tributaries 
feeding and resting grounds during the fall 
and spring flights. As the law now stands 
it contains no prohibition as to the number 
of ducks that may be killed per gun per 
day, nor does it contain any provision pre- 
venting sale in local or out of the state mar- 
kets. Under the present laws not only have 
Oklahoma markets been glutted with ducks 
from the beginning of the season, but Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and outside markets have 


been throwing consignments on the markets 
at as low as $1.50 a dozen 
Another amendment to the game laws 


which will be introduced will seek to protect 
the big game of eastern Oklahoma. In the 
Choctaw country south of the Canadian 
River, both deer and turkeys are on the in- 
crease—perhaps by reason of the activities 
of lumber companies in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana driving out the game of those states 
Natural conditions present possibilities in 
the way of game preservation in eastern 
Oklahoma that encourage immediate steps to- 
ward not only making good laws, but em- 
phatically enforcing the laws as made. The 
bills mentioned have the unqualified support 
of the farmers as well as sportsmen through- 
out the state, and with enactment and en- 
forcement will perpetuate ideal sporting con- 
ditions indefinitely. 

Tulsa, Okla. Graham Burnham. 





He other day in a deserted cabin, among 
other magazines I found an old copy 
your publication, and as I liked its style and 
tone, although it seven years old, I 
enclose you fifteen cents for a sample copy, 
if still published. As T am fifteen miles from 
a post-office and ten from a wagon road, you 
will excuse the primitive form of remiitanc: 
| have to take pot luck in sending off or r 
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ABOUT ARTIFICIAL BAITS 

To so GREAT a degree of perfection have the 
artificial baits of to-day been brought—and 
by “artificial baits” I mean the wooden min- 
now, fly, helgramite, crawfish, frog, etc., each 
constructed in practically exact imitation of 
the real live article—that it is now a com- 
paratively easy matter to land the “big ones” 
with this kind of bait. There are many who 
still persist in the use of angleworms, live 
frogs and minnows, and it is perhaps useless 
for me to attempt any eulogy of the artificial 
bait in their presence, so far as convincing 
them of its efficiency is concerned. Never- 
theless, aside from expediency and common 
humanity, the artificial bait has proved it- 
self the equal, and in many cases the su- 
perior, of live frogs and minnows when used 
at the same time and place. 

For myself, I have a decided abhorrence 
of imprisoning a helpless frog in a harness, 
or of impaling a live minnow on a hook, and 
dragging it ceaselessly through the water 
without means of defense from its natural 
enemies, until death by exhaustion, drown- 
ing or the capacious maw of a fish relieves 
its intense suffering. Conceive, if you will, 
of yourself being placed in a harness by some 
monstrous, irresistible power, and dragged 
perforce, without means of either deferse or 
escape, through a jungle filled with the nat 
ural enemies of man, until your luckless ca 
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reer is suddenly put to an end, as that of 
the unfortunate minnow is ended, by utter 
exhaustion or the massive teeth of a beast 
of the jungle. You may argue that the great 
est suffering of the man would be caused 
by the possession of mind and of reason; but 
Iwant to impress it upon you that the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is an inherent force 
in every creature, and that the frog baited 
upon a hook or imprisoned in a wire har- 
ness recognizes his danger, as he is drawn 
through ther water in the midst of his en- 
emies, quite as distinctly as my figurative 
man of the jungle recognizes his 

So thousands of anglers—and many thou- 
sands more of would-be anglers—welcome 
the advent of the artificial bait as a relief to 
their scruples, or as a means of enabling 
them to thoroughly enjoy a sport that would 
otherwise be distasteful to them. The care- 
ful, persistent study and analysis by the fish- 
ing tackle manufacturer of the habits of 
game fish has resulted in the production of 
a system of artificial baits that will enable 
the angler to go after the fish, and catch 
them, under any conditions, favorable or un- 
favorable. No one has more quickly recog- 
nized the value of such a system of baits 
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than the angler himself, and his opportunity 
to possess a variety of these artificial “fish- 
catchers” has been made good use of in the 
past few years, as indicated by the sales 
records of the different manufacturers. When 
you consider that the output of a single fac- 
tory runs from 400,000 to half a million baits 
per annum, you will realize the enormous de- 
mand for baits of the artificial variety, and 
concede the fact that such a demand could 
not be constantly maintained unless the effi 
ciency of the baits themselves supported in 
claims of their creators 
Franklin Butler 


all respects the 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


GOOD FISHING GROUNDS 
I note in the November 
wv Fred A. Kummell on the feeding habits of 
pike, in which he says that pike do not 
rise near the surface during the summer 
In refutation of this statement, last 
one of a party of anglers 
on the Millstone River at 
Griggstone. | foot Bristol steel 
rod, a multiplying reel and a trolling spoon, 
and trolling near the lily-pads one morning, 


issue an article 


months 
summer I was 
who camped 

used an 8! 


caught sixteen pike averaging close to two 


This looks as though the pike 
may say 


pounds each. 
were feeding near the surface. I] 
that we did not go more than a mile up the 
this stream to 
with the rod. 


recommend 
sport 


and I can 


who 


river, 
those 


wish 


AND 
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Information concerning other localities as 
good will be appreciated. 
Somerville, N. J. James S. Cauley 
I was very much interested by Mr. Dilg’s 
article in the September issue, “Muscalonge 
on Light Tackle.” He is certainly an ex 
pert fisherman, and I believe that an artick 
telling “just how he does it’—make of rod 
used, kind and length of wire leader, ete 
would prove interesting reading to many of 
Could you induce him 


+ 


us who are learning 
to write such an f 
discussion about bass that refused to bite, 1] 
am told by men who fished in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin that bass did not 
bite well this summer in any of these States 
Why was this so? 
Dayton, Ohio 


article? In regard to 


W. AU 
Preston Locke, 378 West End Avenu 
New York, has been elected c 
secretary of the Tuna Club of Santa Catalina, 
succeeding F. L. Harding. of Philadelphia, 
who was forced by the demands of business 


Irresponding 


to give up the work he has so ably conducted 
for the past two years. Mr will cor 
those interested in angling for 


Lock« 
respond with 
big game fish under the club pennant. 

From grounds where grouse were 
countably 
iter abundance last season 


1 


scarce in 1907, we have reports 


of gre: 
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for amendments to the he most 
important of which wa the re 


lHE annual meeting of the New York 
Forest. Fish and Game League, held at 
Syracuse, December 1c-11, was well attended 
by sportsmen from all parts of the state, 
excepting Greater New York, which was not 
as well represented as it should have been 
Ihe convention was called to order by the 
president of the league, Dr. F. S. Honsinger, 
of Syracuse, and the principal events of the 
morning session on the.first day of the meet 
ing, were the addresses delivered by William 


“IT WONDER IF 


Dutcher, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, and John B. 
Rurnham, chief game protector of New 
York. Mr. Dutcher referred to the failure 
of the game laws, pointed out various 
changes and new laws which seemed to him 
desirable and suggested that the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission § should _ be 
divided into three departments so that the 
forests, the fish and the game each should 
have an office purposely to look after them 
\ir. Burnham told the convention something 
about the work of the department, and about 


the organization and services of the game 


protectors, 
Several resolutions were offered calling 


peal of Section 32, which provides that per 
sons trespassing on private parks or privat 
lands for the purpose of taking or disturbing 
fish, birds or game, shall be subject to ex 
emplary damages in the sum of $25, for 
each offense or trespass, to be recovered by 
the owner of the lands or hunting and fish- 
ing rights thereon, with costs of suit in addi- 
tion to the actual damages. One of the 
delegates in discussing this resolution 1 





THEY'RE SMILING” 


timated that the gathering of trespass dam 


ages would be more profitable than farming 
\nother delegate urged that the people in 
his neighborhood would be overrun by for 
cign trespassers were it not for Section 32 
\fter some further discussion the resolution 
was, very properly, voted down. A resolu 
tion favoring a bounty on foxes, “the worst 
enemy of grouse in the country,” was carried 
unanimously. 

At the afternoon session, Andrew D 
Meloy, New York City, addressed the con 
vention on the subject of “Game as a Com- 
munity Asset,” and illustrated his remarks 
with an account of the benefits of his duck 
shooting club to the neighborhood on Long 
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Island where it is located, at the cast end of 
Great South Bay. Dr. Palmer, of the U 
S. Biological Survey, was called upon for a 


1 


speech, which was not on the regular bill 
of fare, and he said that public and privat 
game preserves would play a prominent part 
making for the conservation of game in 
the future Ile believed should 
have some national policy for the protection 
also hoped that 


1, 
shoot 


that we 
of migratory game, and hx 
sportsmen took out a 
might report to the 
commissioners the number of deer and game 
Dr. Palmer 


game restric- 


who license to 


be required to game 
birds taken during the seasons. 
has been educated as a high 
tionist. ‘The return he su 
well enough for those who shoot on state or 
public lands, but there is a good reason, as I 
have often pointed out, for removing the 
legal restrictions from those who propagate 
and increase the than for the 
increase of such both the 
farmers and the sportsmen wiil profit largely 
freely reared on the 
the restrictions which 


ggests may =be 


game, rather 


restrictions: and 
when can be 
farms 


game 
without any of 
now prevent its increase. 
At the morning 
Hon. White, 
elect, delivered an entertaining address. THe 
spoke of the and value of field 
sports, and referred to the wild- 
fowl due to the prohibition of spring shoot- 
ing, and the bad effect of laws that were 
not executed. Willis D, Cloyes read an in- 
teresting paper on fish culture. Many reso- 
lutions calling for changes in the game laws 
introduced 
voted up and 
At the afternoon session the 
report addressed the convention on the sub 
ject of game preserving, and urged that the 


December et, 
Lieutenant-Governor 


session, 


Llorace 


pleasures 
increase of 


discussed; 
voted down. 
writer of this 


were and many were 


some were 


time had arrived to increase the ther 
than the laws. Ile pointed out that 


men of could 


game ra 
game 
small 
shooting, during a long open season, 


means have excclient 
if they 
would do something practical. Tle said he 
had no resolution to offer but wished to give 
the delegates something to think about. W. 
J. Mackensen, of the Wenz & Mackensen 
game farm, read an interesting paper on the 
Hungarian partridge. A resolution offered 
on the first day of the convention, urging an 
amendment to the laws permitting the sal 
of trout from preserves, and which was then 


voted down, was again introduced and 
amended so as to permit the sale of such 
trout during the open season, and in- this 
form it was passed. 

The convention elected the following of 


ficers for the ensuing year: President, F. 


vice-presi- 


S. Honsinger, M, D., Syracuse; 


AND 
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Chas. R. 
secretary, L. C. 


Skinner, Watertown; 
Andrews, Elmira; treasurer, 
Ikmerson Hl. Stowell, Oswego. Also the fol 
lowing: lHlon. Robert B. Lawrence, Greater 
New York, chairman of the legislative and 
law committees; Wm. S. Morey, Syracuse, 
chairman of the auditing committee; Kirk 
N. Sweet, Phoenix, chairman of the organi- 
zation committee; James Annin, Jr., Cale 
donia, chairman of the biological committee. 

The action of the convention in voting 
down the resolution favoring the repeal of 
Section 32, of the game laws, which provides 


dent, Hon. 


for exemplary damages for trespass on pre- 
and the passage of the 
favoring the sale of trout from 
indicates that there is a decided tendency 
i: New. York, as there is elsewhere through 
out the country, to those who are 
willing to do something practical in the way 
of increasing the game and game fish, and 
an awakening to the fact that the increase 
of the game law restrictions is not desirable 


serves, resolution 


preserves, 


favor 


\ number of delegates expressed this opinion 
to the writer while he was at Syracuse and 
several have written 
the subject. 


since strong letters on 


Dwight W. Huntington 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


METAL 
I READ 
in your 


TROLLING LINES 
“Taking Big Trout in Temagami,” 
December number, and would 
that about ten years ago I did considerable 
fishing for lake trout with solid copper wire 
lines, such as Mr. Davis recommends, and 
met with good success at that time; but I 
found such lines objectionable on account 
of their stiffness, and also their kinking ten- 
dencies, which in several instances caused the 
As these lines, when 
kinked, especially in the smaller size gener- 
ally used, break at almost no pull—a pound 
and a half often being sufficient—they are 
not well suited for the purposes mentioned. 
\t considerable trouble and expense, soon 
after this experience, I devised a_ braided 
wire line with a brown cord center, which 
was flexible and had the same sinking ca- 
pacity as the 25 B.S. gauge solid wire lines 
This line had the same strength when kinked 
as ordinarily—about thirty pounds’ pull—and 
has been used to a considerable extent and 
sold quite generally for the last four or five 


Siate 


loss of a large fish. 


yoars by tackle dealers in this and other 
cities. 
Some lakes are of great depth and there- 


fore need considerably longer and heavier 
lines to reach the bottom. To fish these 
deep lakes, I have just devised a new thirty- 
two-strand braided metal line, which is twice 
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as heavy as any braided metal line hereto- 
fore made and sinks very much deeper. It is 
sultable for fishing in lakes which have an 
average depth of 150 feet or more. This line 
weighs one and one-half pounds per 600 feet, 
and is intended for use on the very large 
double multiplying salt-water reels, and with 
light trolling rods, seven and one-half to eight 
and one-half feet long and weighing from ten 
to twelve ounces. The lighter lines are suit- 
able for rods weighing only eight ounces 
rhis line was experimented with last sum- 
mer in several Canadian lakes and proved 
to sink nearly twice as deep as the 25 B.S. 
solid wire line. 


New York City. IV. T. Morrison. 


CASTING FOR SEA BASS 

WHILE on the subject of bait casting with 
surface baits, | may remark that the s»ort 
is by no means limited to fresh-water fish- 
ing, as proven by a catch of sea bass, or 
channel bass (the red fish of the gulf coast), 
which I made in Florida last winter. I had 
been fishing in the Hillsboro River and the 
Mosquito Lagoon, on the east coast, using the 
orthodox tackle, the rod having about the 
resiliency of a billiard cue. My guide laughed 
me to scorn when I suggested using my Bris- 
tol casting rod. However, I tricd it es an 
experiment. Fishing from a YJaunch going at 
low speed and skirting the shoals, I cast a 
Dowagiac minnow, reeling in rapidly. In an 
hour I had taken five bass, running from 
cight to fifteen pounds each, and with light 
tackle I found the sport to be most ewxhil- 
arating. Unfortunately, I snapped the sec- 
ond joint of my rod on the fifth fish—my 
own fault in not playing him long enough— 
and that put me out of the running. But I 
shall try it again, and I advise other ang- 
lers contemplating a trip to Florida to follow 
this suggestion. They will be amply re- 
paid Sam S. Stinson. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Tne Santa Fe Daily Tew Mexican devotes 
a half column of space to recording the 
killing of a black bear within thirty miles of 
that city The animal got in the way of a 
party of sportsmen from Kansas City, and 
its skin is now in the hands of a taxidermist 
But the prominence given this incident is 
misleading, inasmuch as there are lots of 
bears in New Mexico, and there will likely 
he no scarcity of other species of game under 
the present protective laws of that state 
Ihe open season for deer covers only six 
weeks; elk, sheep and goats are protected 
all the year, and antelope cannot be killed 
until 1910. 


uw 


GALVESTON’S FISHING PIERS 

Ilr mAy be you are one of those fellows 
who like to slide down a muddy creek bank 
to sit among the mosquitoes and decaying 
weeds all day, in the hope that some fish 
probably a little catfish—will pull your cork 
under. What’s the use of it? Did you eve 
think how easily you can reach the Gulf 
Mexico by heading south for Galveston? 

It may be you are the sort of fisherman 
who once a year loads up with fancy tackl 
and goes to the Great Lakes. They have 
fish up there, but do they have 650-pound 
Junetish, seventeen-pound kingfish, redfish 


weighing as high as fifty-two pounds, and 
tarpon that tip the beam at close to 200 
pounds? Do they know up in that countr 
what it means to have a giant kingfisl 

very similar to an overgrown Spanish mack 
erel—seize your hook and_= splinter yout 
heavy greenheart or lancewood sea rod, o1 
snap a No. 30 flax line as though it wer 
thread, or, as has been known, twist tli 
heavy brass reel-seat on your rod as though 


it were tin? That's what they call fishing 
in the Gulf. 
\nd tarpon! lime was when two m 


would go out in a boat and ene would fis 
while the other rowed If a tarpon wer: 
hooked, the man with the oars puwled 


mightily and helped the man with the ro 
They do not call that sport in the Gulf 


now Anybody can do that, letting the poor 
fish pull a= skiff around until he really 
catches himself. The modern way of tar 


pon fishing is to get out on the great squar 
rocks of the jetty at Galveston, seven miles 
out in the Gulf, with a pound-and-a-half, 
one piece rod of greenheart or lancewood 
not split bamboo, or the salt water will 
make it sure enough a split bamboo rod 
You have on this rod a heavy sea reel on 
which is from 100 to 200 yards of flax line, 
No. 21 to No. 30. terminating in a No. § ot 
6 hook on a piano wire leader. If you get 
a four-foot tarpon you throw him back to 
let him grow a bit. If he’s from five to six 
feet—some have been caught within an inch 
of seven feet—then you have sport 

lhe tarpon is very slender and game from 
the tip of his tail to the tender jaws some 
six feet away, jaws tenderer than those of 
a trout. When such a fish, just about your 
size and weight, takes your hook and you hav« 
to fight him, scrambling over rocks that 
were dumped down any old way, big as 
houses and slimy with spray, there’s som« 
thing doing in fishing circles 

Maybe you'd like to catch a Junefish, 
sometimes called Jewfish. If so, you go out 
in a boat, tying your great hook on a rope 
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and baiting with a full-grown mackerel, 
sheephead, catfish, or a big crab. When 
that 6co-pound fish takes your hook and 


the rope spins smoking out over the gun- 
wale of the boat until the fish drags you, 
boat and all, through the water like a loco- 
motive, probably you’d wonder how it would 
seem to once more sit on that creek bank 
waiting for a little catfish to bite. He fights 
fiercely, but soon succumbs. 

Perhaps you’d prefer a_ shark. Sure 
Let’s see about it, now. You have a shark 
line of half-inch Manila rope to which you 
attach a hook fourteen inches long by 
means of eighteen inches of chain. You can 
bait with an old shoe if you want to, or a 





TAKEN FROM THE PIER 
piece of beef or a rubber door mat or 
some breakfast food: sharks when hungry 
will bite at anything. And when some 
hungry shark—a hammerhead or a_ plain- 


headed man-eater—takes your bait, like as 
not he will straighten out that fourteen-inch 
hook as if it were a pin, or break your 
new rope, for his whole length, varying 
from three and one-half to twelve feet, is 
all muscle. 

Then you may catch jackfish, sometimes 
called yellow tail. They run from fifteen to 
fifty pounds in weight. This is one of the 
gamest fish known and one of good size will 
nake you feel as though you held a runaway 
mule on your line. The redfish—why so 
called nobody knows—feast near the rocks 
or in shallow water and in the fall and 


AND 
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winter months along the coast where the 
bayous empty into the gulf or bay. They 
seven pounds in the Gulf 
been caught weighing 
These are distinguished 


average six or 
catches, but have 
fifty-two pounds, 
by a queer circular black spot on the tail. 
Speckled trout weighing from six and one 
quarter to nine pounds are frequently caught, 
the average being about two pounds. These 
bite best at shrimp or sliced mullet. And 
the Spanish mackerel! He must not be for- 
gotten. What fisherman is there who would 
not throw away a whole string of redfish or 
trout if needs be to catch a few Spanish 
mackerel? You use live mullet or shrimp 
as bait for these. The fish comes in weight 
up to pounds and broiled makes a 
most delicious morsel that will tickle the 
palate as no other of the finny tribe will. 
To stand on the rocks early of a morning 
the evening and see the 


seven 


or along late in 
water begin to churn as the mullets, mad in 
their flight, make frantic efforts to 
from this steel-blue creature, is an experience 
worth And when one hits your linc 
it’s one of two things—he has either cut 
your mullet in half and made off with it o: 
If the latter, the fun be- 
gins. Mackerel have a tender mouth, 
are game and sure to put up a fight for 
liberty, so you had best exert all your angling 


escape 


while. 


taken him whole 
very 


ability should you ever get one on your line 

But these are not the only fish in the 
Gulf. There are many others, but they are 
not considered so gamey. There are horse 
mackerel of gcod size, whiting, stingarees. 
angel fish of marvelous striping, 
by which is meant rock perch, small yellow 
fins, enormous catfish and others, many of 
which you would have to ask one to desig- 


“niggies, 


nate. 
On the Gulf side of the city, opposite 
Nineteenth street, divers Galveston gentle- 


men, under the name of the Galveston Fish- 
ing Club, maintain a pier 500 feet long that 
wades out into the depths. They have many 


guests, and some fine catches are made. 
The principal fish caught here are redfish 
and trout, but catches of other fish, such 


as mackerel and bulky sand trout, are often 


made. This pier is well equipped, having 
a keeper, a four-room shelter at the end, 
icewater, telephone and many other con- 
veniences. A great many lades fish from 


this pier and make some startlirg catches 
Another noted Bettison’ 
pier, a great pavilicn projecting from th? 


fishing place is 
rugged rip-rap jetty seven miles out in the 
Gulf. On either side of this pier the jetty 
affords a rough walkway for enthusiastic 
fishermen, that makes you imagine yourself 











GALVESTON’S 


the brigand in the moving picture show as 
he climbs and slides, falls and jumps over 
some ragged mountain fastness to escape 
from his pursuers. Of course you wear a 
great fishing hat, valued at about ten cents, 
and a pair of trousers the tramps woufd 


decline without thanks. The fewer shoes 
you wear the better. An old pair of rubber- 
soled tennis shoes are fine. Out there at 


3ettison’s you can get dinner if you want 
to, or if you are a man, you can get a cot. 
You can buy something cool, or you can 
rent tackle. You can read magazines free, 
or you can buy bait. Any old thing goes 
here in the way of fishing. You get to 
3ettison’s by means of the launch service 
maintained by a big fishing company. It 
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no telling what sort of fish 
they may be, for the Gulf is likely to con- 
tain whatever the ocean does. You can catch 
fish almost any time in Galveston, barring 
when the water is muddy. But you want to 
remember the o!d saying: 


And _there’s 


bite least, 
bite best.” 


the east the fish 
the west the fish 


“When 
When 


the wind’s in 


the wind’s in 


they say you want to 
saying square around and _ fish 
when the wind is in the east. That’s all 
you need, except tackle and bait. Every 
body has tackle in Galveston—and bait! All 
you have to do is get some from the boys 
throwing cast nets into the water from thx 
canal banks or docks. They get shrimp and 


Only in Galveston 


turn this 








ORDINARY 


AN 


consists of two small but powerful gaso- 
line launches, the 7arpon and the Standard, 
which make regular trips to the pier during 
the day. They take you past the lighthouse, 
the quarantine station, past the great ocean 
liners at anchor. They buzz past old hulks 
being patched up, past clanging buoys, past 
the great forts the Government maintains 
at Fort Point at the mouth of the harbor 
and steam across to the pier, leaving a wake 
of foam. 

Once at Bettison’s you simply go fishing 
You pick up a fishing hat from the corner 
of the wash room, throw off your coat and 
collar, scramble down the little stairway 
to the rocks and select your own location. 
The fish may bite on either side, or both. 


MORNING CATCH 


mullet and you can get a newspaperful for 
nickels. 
you can fish for catfish in the creek 
if you want to, but down in Galveston they 
are still catching fish that are worth while, 
and there is always room for one more 
tisherman. 

Remember what they used to say about 
fish in the sea? How does it go? As good 


a few 
So 


fish—anyway it’s so. 
H. T. Mariner 
Galveston, Tex 
“T should have liked to have been with 
Zane Grey roping lions. Such sport would 
put life into a corpse 
Freeport, IIl H. F. Jansson 
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A REPLY TO MR. HUNTINGTON 
ALTHOUGH this is written as an answer 


January 
it will, 


to Mr. Huntington’s article in the 
number, “Shall We Dine on Game?” 
necessary to brietly notice 
“The Rise of the 
Hen,” by Emerson Hough, which 
seems to have inspired Mr. Huntington's 
pen. Mr. Hough wishes to demonstrate the 
rather startling idea that the Guinea hen will 
replace the mallard, the canvasback, the 
quail, the woodcock, etc., after these fowls 
extinct. “Within five 
Guinea hen will 


how Cve®, first be 
another 


Guinea 


author’s article, 


have become 
he prophesies boldly, “the 
have become a national institution. Five 
years from now the chef will bring it in 
himself on a silver plate, with two polka- 
dot feathers attached, as who would say, 
‘This is not common crow.” When the 
Guinea hen national institutior” 
may I not live where this “vocally ejaculatory 
speckled fowl” makes her habitat. Beneath 
window a fleck of about twen- 
ty Guineas night, and 
without that they 
disturb my peaceful slumber more than does 


years,” 


becomes “‘a 


my bedroom 


roost nearly 


every 


exaggeration | can say 


a midnight chorus of felines. Seriously, 
Guineas cannot be domesticated like chick- 
ens. The Guinea is wild by nature, and 
oniy does well when allowed perfect free- 


dom. Any son of the soil will tell you that. 
While the Guinea hen is excellent eating, it 
is small when stripped of its feathers. Sixty 
r seventy-five pair is all that the 
farmer receives for them, and if they were 
bred in large numbers it would not be profit- 
able to them Of course they look 
after themselves to a great extent, but they 
roam over much ground, get shot by the 
fall hunters, and hard 
feelings between the 
Mr. Huntington comes with 
the preservation of our sadly 
game. He advocates the 
fowls for the market, and states why 
England than in 
America. “T as- 
(game) will be 


( cents a 


raise 


cause, like chickens, 
neighbors. 
a remedy for 
diminishing 
domestication of 
game 
is more plentiful in littl 
United 


de clares 


the vast States of 
sert,” he “that it 
very plentiful and cheap in the markets at 
no distant day.” Of admits that 
the states’ laws stand in the of market- 
ing game; but even if the states’ laws per 
mitted the 1 result 
would be a 
it is true, but it 
abundance Evervbody 
not for sport, but 


course he 


Way 


shipment of game, the 


flood of game in the markets, 
only be a temporary 
would hunt 


Ilowever, the 


would 
game, 


for money 


markets will not be full of eame, unless 
the conditions of to-day undergo a_ radical 


The cutting and burning down of 
and the 


change 


forests rapid advance of civiliza- 


AND 
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tion are pushing our animals to the wall 
lhe moose, the deer, the beaver, and espe- 
cially the bison, once so plentiful, have dis 
appeared the way that the red man has dis 
appeared. ‘Lhe only way to make our gan 
plentiful is to prohibit its killing by 
men for five or ten years. <A license 
be put upon cats, for they destroy a great 
many birds, rabbits and squirrels every year. 
Of course the ladies will object to this, but 
then the ladies are always objecting, as 
know all married men. More money should 
be set aside by the legislature for the pres 
ervation of our game and the forests, which 
for the perfect ex 
and _ birds. 


Spe rts- 


should 


are absolutely necessary 
istence of the animals 


If Mr. Huntington’s idea were carried out 
we would have quail farms, Guinea hen 
farms, partridge farms, prairie chicken 


farms, deet; farms, rabbit farms, and gam« 
ferms ad infinitum. This is not a idea 

I suppose Solomon thought of it !—and 
many of our wealthy men have already es- 
but they have 


new 


' 


tablished private game parks; 
with a view of raising game 
which is what Mr, Hunt 
Even if there were many 


would not 


not done so 
for the markets, 
ington advocates. 
of these game farms or parks, it 
be possible to make the raising of a num 
ber of animals and fowls profitable. For 
instance, quail, mallard and canvasback ducks 


cannot be domesticated to such an extent 
as to prove a lucrative investmen It is 
difficult to confine rabbits and deer to 

park. The former burrow out, the latter 
jump out. In Europe, where such parks 
exist to a greater extent than in America, 
just notice the poaching that is done! <A 


friend of mine told me that in 
knew of a deer park with a fence 
for deer to jump over, yet when they wer« 
hunted they would try frantically to jump 
over the and break their 
otherwise badly injure themselves. No true 
sportsman will pen an animal up and then 
shoot it and call it “sport.” 
Man in his ambition to 
has resorted to many startling and cruel ex 


Germany h¢« 
1 


too hig 1 


fence, legs and 


world 


rule the 


a 


-+ 


periments. He has endeavored to effe 


t 
radical change in Nature in spite of the fac 


that Nature changes only by long and grad 
ual evolutions. As regards the experiments 
with game, we have vivisection, the cross 
ing of breeds, and the close confinement in 
cages of animals and birds which befor 


knew only freedom of the forest, 
tlhe field and the air. This is unfortunat 
but it would be still more unfortunate if we 
domesticated our game solely for the market 
to degenerate int 
What a 


the sweet 


allowing the 
a_ haggling. 


sportsman 


mercenary merchant 








THE “MORE 
glorious spectacle it would be for a gang 
of merchant-hunters to go into a game park 
and deliberately slaughter tame deer, moose, 
rabbits, quail, etc., by the thousands! There 
are people who would do this and loudly re- 
joice over the bodies of their fallen prey. 
The spirit of the primeval savage is con- 
stantly stirring in the heart of man. The 
sportsman, when the lust of the chase is 
upon him, will pursue his game like a 
mighty Indian brave of old, but he, at least, 
the hunted a chance for their life, and 
is some excuse for all who are moved 
by this powerful spirit. But there is no ex- 
for those would domesticate wild 
animals and then deliberately slaughter them 


gives 
there 
who 


Cus¢ 


by the wholesale. Yes, we may dine on 
game, but let us not go to extremes in this 
respect. 

In the freedom of the woods, the fields, 
and the air the animals and birds find their 
true living. Let man preserve and assist 


Nature, but let him beware how he endeavors 
As much of a 
it is only 


to monopolize her children. 
sportsman as Mr. Roosevelt is, 
rational to suppose that even he would de- 
nounce in terse eloquence a game trust. 


Harry M,. Ea. 





t 
Sewell, N. J. 

[Mr. East bases his criticism on mistaken 
Mr. Iluntington does not advocate 
game, but the giving it a 
in its original wild state, 


grounds, 
domesticating 
chance to multiply 
by destroying the game 


g restock- 
now depleted, and by offering all 


cCne mic _ by 


ing ranges 


men an incentive to accept as a duty that 
which is now left to the faithfulness of a 


He holds 
protected by 
its certain 
laws that ar 


wardens 
game 


few 


that it 


underpaid game 
is better to have 
the individual than to consent to 
extermination under 
systematically evaded. 
ize the sale of 


propagation, and 


restrictive 
He 
game, except 
the mat 
surplus from 


would 


live game for 


keting under state 


supervision of the preserves 





where by proper care it has been made plen- 
iiul. The rank and file of sportsmen would 

benefited by the overflow of game from 
preserves to the unposted grounds. Mr. East 


savs that if the idea is carried out we will 
have game farms without end. He also 
says it is difficult to confine game. Here is 
the very germ of the Huntington idea—to 


interest the masses in making game plenti- 


ful, not in inclosures, but wherever foot 
and wing will carry it He is mistaken in 


statement that quail and waterfowl can 
not be increased to the point of profit mere 





by safeguarding them from their enemies. 
will he f 


experiments in protecting wild 


given ~p irticulars ot 


on 


issue 


In a later 
mallard 
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had not bred for 
decades, and with most flattering success. 
The reference to the prevalence of poach- 
ing in England proves only that under the 
English system of preserving there is game 
enough for the poacher as well as the legiti- 


ponds where wildfowl 


mate gunner. LT acts not generally known 
are these: that the market gunner and sports- 
man alike find as good open shooting in 


England as in America, do not, as a rule, 
have to travel so far to find it, and are pro- 


tected by law in their privilege of shoot- 


ing. Mr. East’s fear that American sports- 
men will degenerate into merchant-hunters 
and game butchers may be permitted to 
pass unnoticed There are plenty of men 


will continue to shoot for sport alone, 
even though changed conditions enab! 
to kill a satisfactory number in a few 
instead of tramping all day to obtain two 


difficult shots. ] 


who 
th 
nem 
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THE “MORE GAME” IDEA 
At a called meeting of the North Ameri- 


can Society of Game Preservers, recently 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
steps were taken toward effecting a per- 


manent organization through the appoint- 
ment of an executive committee of six, rep- 
resenting the sportsmen, farmers and other 


l in the increase of 


classes interested game, 
an advisory board comprising 100 


years 


and also 
individuals, many of whom have for 


been closely interested in the effort to safe 


guard the game by a multiplicity of restric- 
tive laws Letters were read from T. S. 
Palmer, of the U. S. Biological Survey, Dr 


W. T Hallock and many 


Hornaday, Charles 





others, endorsi the society’s platform and 
offering their co-operation. There are to- 
day many thinking men in accord with the 
views set forth by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of 


Cornell University, who 
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n le, at h will stand the test reasonable 
eth of oO game laws are w likely t 
be arbitrat | v and very local, and to serve 
1 serve the broad interests of the con 
tion of game and the welfare of the farming 
nterests I am very sure that your fundamenta! 
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idea that the farming interests should be considered 
in game protection laws is sound. 

The class antagonism referred to has un- 
doubtedly existed, and still exists. Impress 
upon the farmers that game is the property 
of the state, that they must shelter and 
feed it but may not realize a cent of re- 
ward for their protection, and the result is 
that they bar out gunners with fences that 
will not keep in the game, and then boil with 
indignation when they hear guns busy out- 
side the boundaries, while they themselves 
must wait weeks for leisure to hunt. The 
agricultural class is law-abiding, but under 
present conditions it will respect the letter 
of the law and go not a single step farther 
toward the end sought. With every farmer a 
game preserver at heart, never missing an 
opportunity to destroy the vermin that preys 
upon game and renders its increase impos- 
sible, a great many of our present laws 
could be repealed. And matters might be 
placed upon a still more satisfactory basis 
hy lending a little practical encouragement 
to the clubs and individuals that are in- 
clined to experiment in propagating game 
hirds and quadrupeds. It is easy enough 
to stock a range to its limit with wild or 
imported birds, but few people will care to 
attempt it in a state where, as in New 
York, only six grouse and thirty-six quail 
may be killed in a season, or where the sale 
of game is absolutely prohibited. Again, 
how can we expect individuals to propagate 
hirds in the face of a popular agitation for 
long-term close season? Suppose the legis- 
lature calls pon you to lay aside your gun 
for three or five years, after you have suc- 
ceeded in breeding a few thousand pheasants 
or mallard ducks—would you or would you 
not lose interest in the subject of increas- 
ing the game supply? 

But how can the farmers be made to see 
spot cash returns from game propagation, in 
view of the present laws against marketing 
game? How can depleted ranges be re- 
stocked, when the sale of live game for such 
purpose is prohibited? The Society of Game 
Preservers believes there will he no difficulty 
in finding a way when once its objects and 
methods are popularly understood. It asks 
laws permitting the sale of game for propa- 
gation under state supervision; prohibiting 
spring shooting of all kinds of game; pro- 
hibiting the sale of game as food, excepting 
that reared on preserves; removing hamper- 
ing restrictions from those who are labor- 
ing to make game plentiful. It holds that 


the only way game can be made plentiful is 
to protect it from its natural enemies, such 
as vermin, domestic cats, vagrant dogs, etc. 
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It is prepared to show that in countries 
where a warfare against vermin has been 
consistently waged, there is to-day game 
enough for everyone, including the market 
hunters, and better free shooting outside of 
preserves than is known on the most fa- 
vored ranges of America. 

Here in America it is already possible to 
find preserves overstocked with quail to that 
point which demands their thinning out by the 
game keepers to lessen danger of disease. 
It is possible to find hundreds of waterfowl 
breeding on ponds where ten years ago not 
a duck dared remain in in summer. It is 
possible to find men who have reared thou- 
sands of pheasants which the law says they 
may not sell or shoot. Along certain lines 
the law appears to have gone really farther 
than circumstances demanded. As an ex- 
ample, there is the Silz case, which was defi- 
nitely decided last November after three 
years in the courts. On April 6, 1905, a 
Brooklyn hotel keeper was arrested for hav 
ing in possession English plover and Rus 
sian grouse, purchased from August Silz, 
an importer of foreign game. The latter 
was arrested next day for having in posses- 
sion one golden plover from England and 
one blackcock from Russia, lawfully taken 
in these respective countries, and there legal- 
ly sold and consigned to Silz in New York 
Tt was shown that these birds are different 
in size, form and markings from game 
birds of America, and could readily be dis- 
tinguished from them even after thev were 
plucked, dressed and cooked. Yet under the 
state law it was illegal to possess them in 
the close season for game birds within the 
state, and the defendant gained nothing bv 
appealing his case from court to court 
Plainly the old order of things must pass 
away before there can be material encourage- 
ment for the man who wants to make two 
birds (or twenty) grow where there was 
formerly but one. There must also pass 
the mistaken sentiment which protects ver- 
min as rigorously as game—“lest interesting 
types of wild life become extinct.” We must 
forget that someone has denounced as cruel 
the trapping of a mink that robs vour hen- 
roost or a fox that ravages your game cov 
ers. The destruction of vermin is the first 
step toward once more making game plenti- 
ful. Sportsmen cannot hope to dine satis- 
factorily on game after the vermin has first 
heen feasted for 365 days in the year. The 
land owners alone can take up this work 
and carry it through, and they must be 
shown practical reasons why they should go 
to trouble and expense in the matter. But 
if there is to he abundant game for the 
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Dwight W. Huntington, 
head of the present “more game” movement, 
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recent 
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elmateur Sperisman 


Some still entertain 
increase if we can only 
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America has acquired 
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world, Laws 





the worst shooting gt 
of the greatest v and originality have been 
enacted and sport n limited until it is hard’y 





worth while to own a in or dog Surely no one 
can be he to say that there are not laws enough 
nor fanciful crimes in abund When, however, 
the best dogs in a state are run in c l 


vetition and 
point bird in several i 
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their property 
provided they 
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people to see 
markets, 


ere is, he 





vever, 


tific reason why this is not so. It is, besides, a well 
known fact that the laws can not be well executed 
rhe Maine board of Game and Fish Commissioners 


well say in their official report that “the territory 
to be guarded is so extensive that our whole 
militia could not effectually patrol or guard it.”’ 
game associations hardly can expect to provide for a 
police force larger than the state militia. 

I suggest that some member, at tl 
of each of 
What are we accomplishi 
to discuss the scientific 
and to seek the < 
other scientists. I suggest that the game protective 
associations ask such competent authority if the game 
possibly can be increased by the execution of the 
laws now on the books and a thousand more like 
them, in places where population is increasi and 
where the natural covers and food 1 
where the natural enemies of 
where domestic vermin (cats, dogs and 
creasing, and where the additional check to increase 
due to a few thousand i hooting only a 
small bag per diem), is ac the ordinary checks 
to increase above mentioned The itective 
association that will seek such advice and act on it 
will be doing something. 
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Put in the fewest possible words, the So- 


ciety of Game Preservers asks that those 
who desire to make game plentiful shall be 
encouraged to do their best in that direc 
tion, permitted to buy game for stocking 
purposes and dispose of any surp'us reared, 
and assured that they will not be debarred 
for a term of years from shooting over their 
own grounds where game has been made 
plentiful. It holds that land owners in general 
will engage in raising game if shown there 


is profit in the business, and will then at- 
tend to the extermination of 
matter of common business policy 
holds that the general 


vermin as a 
And it 


propagation of gam* 


will work a benefit to the landless sports 
men, since the natural overflow from pre 
serves cannot be prevented, and will eventu 


intervening ranges. It 
legalizing of marketing ron 
preserved game, but only of that 
clubs. and. this 


strictest 


ally stock the 
docs not ask the 


open 


reared hb 


individuals and under. state 


supervision of the sort 
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lhe idea is being endorsed as practical 
hy hundreds of men who have labored dili- 
gently in the past to secure the multiplicity 
that now encumber our 


of restrictive laws 


statute books—laws which have not prevent 
ed game becoming more scarce each year. 
DESTROYING GAME ENEMIES 


BY DAVID S. MARCOS 

HERE are a lot of people in the world who 
cannot conscientiously approve of the taking 
of life, and to whom the idea of utterly ex- 
terminating a sacrilegious 
tampering with the plan of creation. They 
argue that everything was created for a pur- 
and with argument no thinking 
an will take issue. So, too, there is a pur- 
pose behind most deliberate actions of the 
aman family; but the mutability of condi- 
ions must work a corresponding change in 
needs, and that which was essential to-day 
may easily be superfluous to-morrow. It is 
well to denounce the needless destruction 
of life. One may be a humanitarian with- 
out advancing scriptural foundations for his 
beliefs. The fact remains, however, that the 
majority of those who shy at the term “ex- 
termination” hold up their hands in horror 
at the thought of questioning the supreme 
wisdom of the Creator, forgetful that man 
was given dominion over all lower forms 
of life. Last vear H. Rider Haggard, the 
English novelist, won himself wholesale de- 
nunciation by advocating a campaign against 
rats and sparrows, though he did not coun- 
sel extermination, but merely keeping these 
Forced to 


species seems a 


pose, such 


pernicious species within bounds, 
take up cudgels in his own defense, he says: 
“How can we waging 
tions of creation and continue to exist our- 
selves? Some of us, rightly or wrongly, 
have come to shrink from the slaying of crea- 
bred up for the mere 
Yet the very individuals who assail 
sparrows probably 


escape war on sec- 


tures purpose of 
sport 
me as to superabundant 
partake of roast pheasant and even of toast- 
ed larks. They only find it wicked to kill 
those birds or animals which personally they 
do not want to eat, especially if these amuse 
them without injuring their individual prop- 
ertv. In a world that travels upon the ter- 
rific wheel of death, they tco live by death. 
as, the strictest vegetarians excepted, we all 
must do. Further, by the sword of death 
they protect themselves of sheer necessity 
eternal 
make or 
objects of which 
of dogs, sends me a photograph of a terrier 
seated upon a pedestal, and some lines of 
advising the reader that the same 


scheme of things is no‘ 
mar. A league, with the 
IT sympathize as a lover 


since the 


ours to 


poetry 
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Power which made man also made the spar- 
information, I may remark, that is al- 
found clsewhere and more au- 
thoritatively given. But did not that Power 
also make the tiger and the germ of typhoid, 
the cobra and the shark, the mosquito that 
breeds fever, and the tsetse fly which con- 
demns tens of thousands to perhaps the most 
horrid of all ends, that by sleeping sickness?” 

It is not purposed in the present article to 
argue this question further. Aside from sen- 
aside from finely drawn distinctions 
of right and wrong, self-preservation is still 
Nature—unchangeably so. 
have the might to protect 
against the lower orders of created 
the vested privilege to exercise it is ours as 
has Man left the 
From the beginning 
levied upon natural 
forces of Nature 
created and destroyed as 
his needs required. Man has ever been the 
element in the even balance of 
creation \t his touch primal conditions 
Ile levels forests, strips the prairies 
of their turf, drains marshes, and the teem- 
ing life of woods and plains and swamps 
disappear that the Master of Creation may 


row 


ready to be 


the first law of 
ourselves 
things, 


| f Wwe 


well In what 
world as he found it? 

he has wrought changes; 
harnessed the 


respect 


resources ; 


to work for him; 


disturbing 





vanish 


live and thrive, And as it has been from 
the beginning, so will it continue. Man 
must fulfill his destiny. 

In the interest of progress, that which is 


useful must be preserved at the expense of 
that which is Here is abundant justi- 

ation for the destruction of vermin, that 
we may have game. When the pioneers of 
civilization first set foot.on the American 
continent the carnivorous birds and quadru 
1 their sphere of usefulness, for it 
a part of the great universal plan that 
the increase of animate life must be kept 
Whether it is with 
human beings. 


not. 





within prescribed limits. 
cattle or chickens, 
if a range becomes overstocked you can look 
trouble. Under original conditions 
there was a need of what we now call “ver- 
io hold game and bird life to the level 
of safety, after the Indian hunter had 
stocked the family larder to repletion. But 
the white man’s methods differed from those 
of his aboriginal predecessor. He killed for 
the sport of killing, as well as that he might 
and not content with this, he swept 
the cover in which the game sheltered 
The Indian, when game 
would 


game or 


out for 


even 


live: 
away 
from 
became 


hunting grounds; 


its enemies 
locality, seek 
the white man stayed 
claimed the earth, as well 
and killed whenever the 
Worse still, he was un 


scarce in one 
new 
on (because he 
as its creatures) 
opportunity offered. 
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as was perhaps natural 
when we consider that he hunted only by 
day. Doubtless he would have shot vermin 
as readily as game, but it happens that near- 


fair in his killing, 


ly all of the carnivora are nocturnal in 
their habits. 

And now we can economize space and 
time by stating a hypothetical case: A covey 


of two dozen birds may well feel ill at ease 
if they have for neighbors a fox, a ’coon, two 
or three minks, a wildcat and a couple of 
hawks; but if you pursue this with 
dog and gun until only three of its mem- 
bers remain, what chance have the survivors 


covey 


to escape their natural enemies? Here we 
have a fairly just presentation of condi 
tions as they now stand. Can we preserve 


restricting the hunting 
individual bag, 
with vermin 


? The 


the game merely by 
size of the 
fields swarm 
protected in many 

misguided 
kill 
farther, 
birds 


season or the 
when forests and 

itself 
proposition is farcical. A 
ment must 
we cannot eat It goes 
shooting of 


States 
senti- 
nothing that 
and de 
and 


says that we 
nounces the game 
quadrupeds, because these species are threat- 
ened with extermination, pointing to the buf 
falo and the passenger pigeon as examples 
of what the sportsman can acc 
the extermination line. As a matter of 
sportsmen were not culpable in either 
The American bison fell a prey to the skin 
hunter, but in any case the westward march 
of civilization would have ere this doomed 
the buffalo as a game animal. As regards the 
that the number 


mplish in 
fact, 


case 


pigeons, we know greater 


of them were netted for the market, but it 
is difficult to believe that man is responsible 
for their total disappearance At any rate, 
those associations that are loudest in agi 
tating absolute protection for game should 
see the inconsistency of protecting game 
enemies as well. 

But the present article—or rather series, 


since space limitations will necessitate its 
being broken into several 
written for the sportsmen who has given this 
subject thought, and who is aware that we 
cannot have both game and vermin. And 
they will have but one answer if asked to 
choose between them. As long as the mink 
and skunk—for instance; they are but two 
among many equally guilty—are permitted 
to live, they must eat, and their natural 
preference is game. And while you are 
awaiting the appearance of the second paper 
of this series, calculate the number of mink 
and skunks in the territory you usually hunt 
over, and the amount of game destroyed by 
them while your gun is idle. 
(To be continued) 
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llow many of the readers of Fretp AND 
StrreEAM should hearken to the call to author- 
ship? Every one who 


ALWAYS ROOM has recently enjoyed 


FOR ONE MORE a $s successful trip to 

the woods, fields or 
waters, that his fellows may learn where 
and how they may be equally successful. 


Every one who has journeyed far and met 
with disappointment, so that others may be 
spared the same hard luck. A _ sportsmen’s 
magazine is not worth the paper it is printed 
upon if not informative, and it can be made 
so, in the truest sense, only through the co- 
operation of its readers. If your fingers itch 
to grip the pen, remember there is joy in the 
editorial rooms over each new contributor 
discovered—provided he is of the sort that 
write only when they have something worth 
while to tell. 
* * * 
Wuen the day's sport has been followed 
hy a good game or fish supper, and the thin 
spirals of tobacco are re 
THOSE GOOD sponding to the indraft of 
OLD STORIES a crackling, jolly camp- 
fire, then is the time for 
and if the story is a good one, 
little whether the date thereof 
is One or twenty years in the past. In fact, 
if there is an old-time hunter in the party 
he is encouraged to relate experiences of the 
earlier days when game was plentiful and 
sportsmen few. Such tales will never lose 
their interest. They instructive to a 
degree, depending upon how closely the nar- 
rator clings to detail in approaching the final 
thrill. But they are best told around the 
camp-fire or at the noonday halt for lunch- 
If they have a proper place in litera- 
is certainly not in the pages of a 


telling 
it matters 


Story 


are 


con. 
ture it 
sportsmen’s magazine, for however readable 
they might be, there is a condemning lack 
of present-day value. A magazine article to 
appeal to the sportsman reader should convey 


what practical 


and of 
use is the knowledge that Smith or Jones or 
Robinson once killed buffalo within ten miles 
of Emporia, Kansas, or caught innumerable 


helpful information, 


Michigan brook? Con- 
ditions are changing, and in planning trips 
to the woods and waters it is unwise to be 
four or five 


some 


grayling in 


guided by reports of successes 
years old. Even in the stretches of wilder- 
ness more remote from _ civilization, the 
building of a line of railroad may change 
good hunting to poor, just as local causes 
may in a single year destroy the fishing on 
a heretofore fruitful stream. All this the 
Editor must consider, if he would best serve 
the interests of his readers. The articles 
entering into the make-up of his magazine 
must be interesting and well written, and 
they must be something more than 
The mission of a sportsmen’s pub 
lication goes beyond the 


“ 
good 

stori hg 
( ~~ & 


amusing « 


mere 
s readers. 

Cr Two accounts of recent huntirg or fish 
ing trips, of equal merit in all other respects, 


the most. satisfactory 
WITH OR WITH- to the reader is that 
OUT THANKS which gives exact 


particulars as to lo- 
cality, the way it is best reached, and ap- 
proximate cost of the trip, outfitting, 
No practical mind will question this conclu- 
sion. In relating events far back in the 
past these details are omitted, for they are 
essential. We like to recall the “big 
of earlier years; we tell the stories 
they are well re- 


etc. 


not 
times” 
over and over again, and 
But should we take seriously the 
“You ought to write that up for 
Or when we hear a par- 
exciting or humorous narrative 
know to be absolutely “new”’— 
ought we to feel called upon 


ceived. 
suggestion, 
some magazine ?” 
ticularly 

which we 
an spite its age 
to perpetuate it in print? 
for our individual 


These are 


but it is 


ques- 


tions decision ; 
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well to remember that a man with a blue 
pencil behind his ear is to be reckoned with, 
and that the most disagreeable of his many 
duties is the returning of manuscripts which 
do not exactly fill the requirements. He 
cannot conscientiously hand the article to a 
stenographer with the notation, “Return— 
regular form letter,” for his sympathy is with 
the contributor, who knows that his story is 
a good one, having told it many times to 
appreciative hearers. It is a case requiring 
the dictation of an explanatory letter, and 
there is a disquieting certainty that its re- 
cipient will doubt the honest assurance that 
the manuscript was read and heartily en- 
joyed, but yet must be declined as unavail- 
able. Beyond question, the man who can 
write entertainingly of his first hunt can as 
easily give a good account of his last—but 
will he try, if his maiden effort as a wrfter 
is “turned down?” Rather than risk the loss 
of a good contributor, the Editor is at times 
tempted to depart from his established 
policy, but in justice to his readers this is 
impossible. There is a soft spot in his heart, 
for the juvenile writers—the boys who 
like the magazine and are honestly anxious 
to help it along with contributions. He does 
not grudge the time spent in making their 
little articles presentable; and if they will 
not do at all, he sends them back with a let- 
ter explaining just why they are returned. 
appreciate interest shown in 
their and they are amenable to sug- 
gestions. But there is another class of con- 
tributors for whom a “form letter” is al- 
ways ready. Their name is legion, and their 
specialty is the writing of so-called “Nature 
stories.” Judiciously administered in small 
doses, as in Asop’s fables, such literature is 
not particularly objectionable, and there have 
few modern writers with the 
happy knack of crediting the lower animals 
with conversational without arous- 
ing the indignation of their readers. Edwyn 
Sandys’ “The Witchery of Wa-Wa” pleased 
every one, in spite of its improbability. Of 
have f 


aiso 


Boys always 


work, 


been a very 


pow ers 


the writers who gone too far in the 
same direction, Ernest Thompson-Seton was 
once most prominent in the public eye and 
he has imitators. Just as the 
writing of historical romances is easier when 
they deal with imaginary lands and incidents, 
or with actual which there 
are no authentic chronicles, so it is a “cinch” 

the life histories of “Bushytail, the 
lox,” or “The Pirate Pike of Tinker’s Pond” ; 
and it is marvelous how many such stories— 
in the original manuscript, and likely to con 
tinue so—are still making the rounds in 
publisher. Pretty 


hundreds of 


occurrences of 


to relate 


quest of a nearly every 


AND 


STREAM 


story of the sort yet written has fairly 
bristled with evidence that the author was 
neither naturalist nor woodsman, for the very 
good reason that naturalist or woodsman 
would not think of writing such rot. Of 
course publishers were in a measure excus- 
able for their willingness to meet an apparent 
demand, and their editors and readers wholly 
so for failing to discriminate between the 
true and the false in a field of literature 
entirely new to them; but the “Nature story’ 
at its best was merely a popular fad, and its 
time has passed. 


’ 


He fate of Walter Carter, in the Maine 
woods last November, should warn all young 


sportsmen of the impru 
A VICTIM dence of going into the 
OF TERROR wilderness without some 


preparation for comfort in 
are lost or overtaken by the night 
folly 


case they 
It is also a sad commentary upon the 
of yielding to unreasoning 
event. Carter, a boy of seventeen, accustom- 
ed to the woods and an ardent hunter, start 

ed out in a snowstorm, and as he did not re 

turn at night, large searching parties took the 
field next day. In the afternoon his tracks were 
found and followed, and the second morning 


terror in 


his body was discovered. The indications 
were that he had died the first night from 
fright and exhaustion He had _ traveled 


in a circle, a total distance of about twenty- 
tive miles, running a great deal of the way, 
and at last crawling on hands and 

A dozen times he had tote 
well known to him, and which would have 
speedily led him to his home Had he 
halted and built a fire upon first discovering 
himself in doubt of direction, he would have 
been quite as safe as if at home, for the 
searchers would have found him next morn- 
The chief danger in getting lost lies 
thought 
Seasoned woodsmen 


knees 


crossed a road 


ing. 
in one’s own unreasoning terror—the 
is worse than the fact 


take it for granted that they will now and 
then get “turned around,” and even on 
erounds fairly familiar to them. But this 
means, at the worst, only a little time lost 


or perhaps anxiety to the people awaiting him 


at camp. He can follow the back trail, if 
there is snow, or range the surrounding 
woods in prudently restricted circles until 


he discovers familiar landmark, 
tinually watchful against getting stili farther 
in the wrong direction. The man who tries 
to find himself by straightaway traveliny is 
lost indeed. Naturally he will turn aside to 
examine every landmark that appears famil 
direction, circles, and 


some con- 
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iar; and so he 
nowhere. 








A Talk With Our Readers 


reading pages of a magazine, and the 

easiest is to dump in anything and 
everything at hand. An article may lack par- 
ticular interest and yet be temptingly well 
written, or it may interest and be 
in other respects unavailable, and in either 
case its use might not bring a protest from 
long-suffering and patient readers. In popu- 
lar estimation an editor is a man who has 
attained to prominence in the literary world 
hy reason of ability to detect the few really 
good articles that may chance to be submit- 
ted among hundreds of others less desirable, 
and to question the justice of his selection 
would savor of self-conceit. Such forbear- 
ance on the part of the readers is good for 
neither editor nor publication, for it makes 
the one content with his own half-way meth- 
ods and establishes the other on the unde- 
sirable plane of mediocrity. A magazine can- 
not afford to stand still—it must climb con- 
tinually, or else drop back to a lower level. 

FIELD AND StrEAM has attained to its pres- 
ent enviable standing among sportsmen’s pub- 
lications by being “different.” It holds that 
sportsmen are intellectually the equals of any 
other class of readers, that they know their 
own literary needs, and that the best is none 
to offer them. The magazine is 
not yet all that its publisher and editor hope 
to make it, but it invites criticism because 
criticism is always helpful. 

This month we give the first installment 
of W. L. Colville’s “Old-time American 
Sportsmen,” which will doubtless please many 
of our readers. Zane Grey’s serial grows in 
interest. It has been most enthusiastically 
received, as we foresaw would be the case, 
since it is without doubt the most remark- 
able true story of Western adventure ever 
published. Mr. Barrell’s account of the Ama 
teur Championship Shoot will appeal to our 
trapshooting friends, and each of the other 
leading articles deserve special notice and will 
repay a careful reading. In the Sportsman’s 
World considerable space is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the “More Game” movement, 
justified, we believe, by its far-reaching im- 
portance. Aside from the establishment of 
game preserves—which may or may not he- 
come general—the first and most essential 
step towards “protection that protects” is to 
wage unrelenting warfare against the natural 


i < RI are ways and ways of filling the 


possess 


too good 


David S. Marcos begins 
series of articles dealing 
You will find 


enemies of game. 
in this number a 
with the destruction of vermin. 
it worth reading. 

A number of important features 
present year have already been announced 
Others have been arranged for, and their an 
nouncement will follow in due time. It is our 
intention to offer interesting fiction from tim« 
to time—short stories and serials by writers 
of acknowledged ability. Of this class was 
Horace Kephart’s “Trail of a Bullet,” and 
this author has in preparation for us a serial 


for the 


story of adventure among the Southern 
mountaineers—a_ picturesque, sturdy and 


virile people intimately known to him through 
residence in their midst. “John 
Conway, Inventor,” in the March number, 
will be found something different from the 
stereotyped magazine story, and we believe 
the difference is in the right direction. 
Our subscribers frequently comment upon 
the improved appearance of the magazine, 
the better printing and engraver’s work. To 
a certain extent the improvement is 
noticeable in all present-day publications. 
since methods and appliances for typing and 
improved, and in 


years of 


same 


illustrating are constantly 
the mechanical end of magazine building the 
best of service can be obtained by those who 
are willing to pay the price. So far as out 
ward appearance goes, a great deal depends 
upon an artistic and attractive cover design 
We have our special artists, and their work 
speaks for itself 

Advertisers do not like Fretp AND STREAM 
any the less because it guarantees the exact 
fulfillment of their offers. This guarantee 
always appears under the table of contents, 
and means exactly what it says. Our 
scribers approve of it, and it serves as a 
beneficial reminder to ourselves to fully in 
vestigate the reputability of individuals and 
concerns before accepting their advertising 

But we that there are ways in 
which the magazine may be bettered—many 
of them, in fact—and we shall hold as our 
truest friend those who are first to point 
them out. No publication can hope to meet 
the requirements of cach individual reader, 
but on the other hand, no editor or publisher 
can intuitively grasp the full possibilities of 
the task which he has accepted as his life’s 
work. 


sub 


concede 




















\ The purpose of this department is to keep our readers intormed concerning the best equip- 
| 


ment for sportsmen, and this regardless &{ advertising connections with manufacturers or 


lealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 


and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 


claims for them to our notice. Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 


lit rapid strides made by motorcycle man- 
ufacturing the past years has placed this 
form of recreation exceedingly high, both as 
an economic means of transportation and as 
an exhilarating sport which brushes away 
mental cobwebs and fills the lungs with pure 
country air, entailing less expense than any 
known method. Of course, in selecting a 
motorcycle for thorough recreation it is nec- 
essary to procure a machine of established 
reputation, strong, simple and reliable. The 
N. S. U. Motor Company, 206 West Seventy- 
sixth Street, New York City, have just this 
kind of motorcycle to offer for 1909. Not 
only in holding numerous records both here 
and abroad, but in their numerous winnings 
of severe endurance contests on strictly stock 
models, have they proven their worth. Their 





standard touring models have proven to be 
unsurpassed for a staunch and reliable motor- 
cycle which will stand the most severe usage. 
These are offered in six different horsepow- 
ers \ motorcycle which is exceedingly 
strong but lighter and faster than the tour- 
ers, is the Ff. A. M. endurance Model. They 
are exact duplicates of the motorevcles which 


| 
| not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 


won the three gold medals offered by the 
Iederation of American Motorcyclists for 
perfect scores in their 1908 endurance contest. 
These can be obtained in four different horse- 
powers. Further, they have an 80-pound 1! 

H.P. which is exceedingly well adapted for 
the young boys in going to school, running 
errands, etc. A 4 H.P. Model de Luxe is an 
exceedingly complete model, being equipped 
with stand carrier, foot rests, two brakes, 
etc.; in fact, ready for the road in every re- 
spect. Tricars and forecars are another in 
teresting line for the man who wishes an 
automobile but cannot afford the heavy ex- 
pense necessary for their upkeep. The com- 
mercial man can also be well taken care of 
by the N. S. U. delivery vans, furnished with 
motorcycle or bicycle attachments. Descrip- 
tive catalogues or questions concerning an) 
of the above models can be obtained by writ- 
ing to their information department at the 
above address. 

A NEW .25-caliber automatic pistol has just 
been perfected by the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., to meet the demand for a very small, 
extra light weight arm, along the lines of 
their popular automatic models. This new 
pistol weighs only 13 ounces, is but 44 inches 
long, and may be conveniently carried in a 
vest pocket, yet possesses all the desirable 
features of a practical and effective arm 
Like all Colt automatic pistols the .25-caliber 
is provided with practical devices which ab 
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solutely prevent accidental discharge; that is, 
it cannot be fired until the breech is entirely 
closed. An automatic grip safety locks the 
action until the handle is firmly grasped when 
pulling the trigger. The new pistol is adapt- 





ed for the caliber .25 rimless, smokeless cart- 
ridge, with metal patched bullet, and has a 
penetration of 314 seven-eighths pine boards. 
The magazine holds six cartridges, and the 
finish of the arm is full blued, with case 
hardened trigger, side lock safety and grip 
safety, and rubber stocks. Every pistol is 
carefully tested and inspected before leaving 
the factory, and is made of special materials. 


One oF the real sensations of the year in 
the motor boat line has been the new models 
which are being produced by the W. H. Mul- 
lins Co., Salem, Ohio, manufacturers of the 
celebrated Mullins pressed steel boats. We 
give an illustration of their handsome 26- 
foot model. This, as all other Mullins models 
for 1900, was designed exclusively for them 
by Messrs. Whittelsey & Whitaker, the em- 
inent naval architects of New York City, and 
represents all the latest and best in motor 
boat design, construction, finish and equip- 
ment. The advantages of the Mullins pressed 
steel boats are well understood by the boat- 
ing public, 25,000 or more of these boats hav- 
ing been manufactured and sold within the 
last few years, and the Mullins people have 
again demonstrated their progressiveness by 
coming out with new models for next sea- 
son, produced by Whittelsey & Whitaker, 
whose reputation is well known to the boat- 
ing enthusiasts of this country. As can be 
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seen from the illustration, the general ar- 
rangements and accommodations of this boat 
are first-class, strictly up-to-date in every 
particular. It is the contention of the manu- 
facturers that there is no more reason for 
the occupants of a boat grouping themselves 
around a hot, ill-smelling, greasy engine than 
there is for their doing so in an automobile. 
Note the result—the power plant and all elec- 
trical equipment placed forward under cover 
in a special engine compartment, which is 
separated from that part of the boat in which 
the passengers are seated by a handsomely 
paneled bulkhead. On this bulkhead is placed 
the entire control of the engine, all con- 
veniently grouped at the steersman’s seat. 
This consists of the Mullins rear starting de- 
vice (doing away with the necessity of your 
getting around in front of the engine to 
crank it), spark and throttle control levers 
and automobile steering wheel. This model 
is produced in 20, 22, 24 and 26-foot lengths, 
equipped with engines ranging from 4 to 25 
H.P. The W. H. Mullins Co. have issued 
very handsome advertising matter descrip- 
tive of their new models, which will be sent 
promptly upon request. Their “Book of 
Boats,” a 65-page publication, handsomely 
illustrated and dealing in the most thorough 
manner with their steel construction, is par- 
ticularly attractive. 


Ir you want a pipe that you can carry in 
your pocket, lighted or unlighted, without 
fear of spilling 
ashes or setting 
your clothing 
afire; if you want 
a pipe that you 
can smoke in a 
high wind when 
you are boating 
or motoring, the 
Peach pipe is a 
good one to buy. 
The stem swings around over the bow! and 
covers it perfectly, so that the contents can- 
not spill when the pipe is not in use, and 
there is a wind shield to prevent ashes from 
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when you are smoking. Made 
of genuine French briar with a solid vul- 
canized rubber stem, and just a convenient 
You can get descriptive circu- 
lars from Leavitt & Pierce, selling agents, 
Cambridge, Mass. Manufactured by the 
Peach Pipe Co., 15 Exchange Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


blowing out 


size to carry. 


[HE accompanying illustration shows the 


“Marble-Haines” knife, designed for hunt- 

ers’ use by Ashley A. Haines of “Haines 

Model” revolver fame. The shape of the 

knife is pleasing to the hand and eye—a prac- 
—_—— [ 
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sent to any of our readers who will address 
a postal card to the Marlin Firearms Com- 
New Haven, Conn. 

From the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., we have received a number 
of its recent publications, booklets of valu- 
able technical information for photograph- 
ers, whether amateurs of small experience or 
seasoned veterans of the professional class. 
It is an undeniable fact that there are too 
many, both of those who make their living 
with the camera and those who make of it a 
mere plaything, who are content to secur« 
results without caring how they 
get them. Not all of them could 


pany, 





tical implement for practical work, especially 
adapted to skinning. Made with six-inch 
blade, under six ounces in weight, German 
stag handle. Write for descriptive circular 
to the Marble Safety Axe Company, Glad- 
stone, Mich. 

Tue new Marlin “Trap Gun” has just been 
announced. This is the first exclusive model 
made by the Marlin Firearms Company for 





describe the simplest single lens; 
they glibly repeat technical terms 
gleaned from catalogues, with but 
their mean 
from reading 


vague knowledge of 
ing. Any of them could profit 
the little Bausch & Lomb magazine, “Prism 
and we suggest that they write for a sampk 
copy. This company believes in incorporat 
ing valuable information in its catalogues, and 
as an example may be cited that of *Project- 
ing Apparatus and Appliances,” whi 
tains a treatise on the optical principles in- 
volved, formule for determining distances in 


projection work, etc. 














trap work, and is described by the makers 
as follows: The trap gun is a 12-gauge take- 
down, six-shot repeater, built with expert 


knowledge of trapshooting requirements. 
“No expense is spared to make this gun the 
best handling, best shooting, most efficient 
trap gun in the world. It has a hand-made 
buttstock of imported Circassian walnut, fine- 
ly modeled, with the superb London oil fin- 
ish and fine checking; it has the simplest, 
strongest, quickest repeating mechanism, with 
highly polished operating parts; it has the 
special smokeless steel barrel, unequalled in 
shooting ability. The high quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship make it handsome, har- 
monious and distinctive; yet the excessive, 
expensive ornamentation has been eliminated, 
allowing the gun to be sold at the moderate 
price of $38, catalogue list—less at your deal- 
ers. It will also be made with buttstock of 
any desired length and drop at a slight addi- 
tional charge.” <A descriptive folder with a 
large illustration of the gun in colors will be 





Drop a gun in the water and it will go to 
the bottom by the shortest route. So will a 
steel fishing-rod—or a bamboo rod if weight- 
ed with a heavy reel. It may be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that you are not 
expected to heave such useful articles over- 
board, but accidents will occur to the most 
careful. And when mischief is done, how are 
the lost articles to be recovered? The old 
way was to strip and go in after them—not 
such an easy undertaking if the water is 
deep, and doubly disagreeable in midwinter. 
The new way is to have your gun or rod 
equipped with a Zoll-White retriever. Ever 
hear of it? Attaches easily, and when the 
article so guarded sinks to the bottom a float 
pops up to the surface carrying a good, stout 
string—strong enough for all practical needs. 
And there you are! Beats going in swim- 
ming when you don’t want to, and it is a 
long way ahead of going home several dollars 
out of pocket. Write for particulars to the 
Zoll-White Retriever Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
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Flexible Wafer-Like Blade 


AN’S first cutting 
implement was a 
piece of flint chip- 

ped to a sharp edge. 
Ages later he noticed copper and 


though soft, made his tools of that. 
Then he found that tin and copper 


mixed made a_ harder substance—- 
bronze. The bronze age lasted thou- 
sands of years. 

Not until what we know as “‘his- 
toric’’ times did man learn to use iron. 

Steel came centuries later. 

Man is now perfecting steel. 

We are not always aware when 
history is being made. 

The GILLETTE Blade represents a 
new idea—the first new principle in a 
razor blade in over four hundred years. 

Experts from The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have been work- 
ing for five years on a finer steel for the 
GILLETTE Blade. (/ntroduced Septem- 
ber 1, 1908.) 

Pee ae GILLETTE 


63 St. Alexander St 


plontres Factories: 


NO STROPPING NOHONING 


Cex ace 


572 Kimball Building, Boston 
Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


This New-Process Blade is the 
keenest shaving edge ever devised by 
the skill of man—a new steel, made to 
special formula. It takes an edge 
sharp, a temper so hard and tough that 
no cutting implement has ever been 
known to compare with it. 

The GILLerre Blade is wafer-thin, 
flexible, with a hard, mirror-like finish, 
and a marvelous durability. 

For certain very good reasons it is 
impossible to make a piece of steel that 
will take and hold as fine an edge un- 
less it is wafer-thin and flexible. 

There is no other blade in the world 
as thin or as flexible as the GILLETTE 
—or that will do the work of the 
GILLETTE. 

There is no razor like the GILLETTE: 
no handle, no blade like it. 

It is the one “‘safety’’ razor that is 
safe—cannot cut the face. It is the 
only razor that can be adjusted for a 
light or a close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. 
where. 

SALES CoO. 


so 


On sale every- 


New York, Times Bldg 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg 


Safety 
Ramer 





Ve guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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UNQUESTIONABLY the greater need for ness and strong and accurate shooting qual- 
waterproof footwear comes in the later win- ities, it is also widely used by men. With 
ter and early spring months, when the snows _ the .22 long rifle cartridge it will, if properly 


are melting and the ground has been soft- held, hit and kill up to the extreme range at 
ened by thaws. Ordinary boots and shoes which small game is ordinarily shot, and in 
will hardly answer then for an all-day out- fact will account for all game smaller than 
ing, for wet feet means the height of dis- deer and wolves. 
comfort, and possibly 
may bring on danger- : 
: Witte the actual value of the hooks lost 
ous colds and pneu- , 
; mm aa vy snagging mav hardly be worth consider- 
monia. Che Moose : et oes "i 
. ing, the annoyance involved, and the loss of 
Head” brand of hunt ; ; ‘ : - 
| t sielid | time, patience and fish amounts to quite a 
Ing WOOTS stands Ci ° 
little in the estimation of the average angler. 


servedly high in the es- ; ‘ 

: ‘aie : Perverse fate usually so wills it that your 
timation of hunters, heat nt intial Cease ‘ble 
iain: ti wthove ook gets hung at exactly the worst possible 
who are much abroad 
at this season. They 
are all hand-made of 
black or yellow oil-tane 
ned waterproof Skow- 
legan leather, with bellows tongues to top, 
Klondyke eyelets and moccasin style feet, and 
can be furnished in sizes for men and women. 
A number of other styles, permitting wide 
latitude of choice, are also made by the con- 
cern which has established such an enviable 
reputation for “Moose Head” footwear, the 
John Palmer Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada. 
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AttTHouGH the Winchester Model 1906 re- 
peating rifle, made to shoot .22 short caliber 
cartridges only, sprang into instant favor and 
has had an enormous sale, to further popular- 
ize and extend the use of this handy litth moment, when everything depends upon mat- 
rifle the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. ters running smoothiy. Formerly it was nec- 
have adapted it to shoot the three popular  cssary to accept the bad luck with the good, 
‘artridges, .22 short, .22 long and .22 long but the invention of the Immell snagged hook 









Pah 


rifle, the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. releaser has changed all this. The device 


materially increased, the price remains the (patented last July) has won the favor of 


The material, workmanship and shoot- anglers wherever introduced. A prominent 
sportsman of Louisville, Ky., writes: “TI cast 
for bass among 
old roots and 
snags and have 


same. 
ing qualities are the best possible. It is a 








been very suc 
cessful. — Fish- 
ing in this way 
has been the 
cause of a 





take-down, made with a twenty-inch barrel great deal of snagging, and in every case 
and weighs only five pounds. For a lady or the releaser has saved my hook.” Send for 
boy, it is just about right in size and weight, a descriptive circular, addressing the Immell 
although on account of its low price, handi- Manufacturing Co., Blair, Wis. 


REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results will be more satisfactory than 


with most “fresh” milk. The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute Peerless 


Milk with water to any desired richness. 
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Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders 


IS DUE TO THEIR 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 





Over 100 Years in the 
Powder Business 





E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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22 CALIBER REPEATING RIFLE 
The Model 1906 Handling Three Cartridges 
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This Winchester repeater, which is now made to handle either .22 Short, 
.22 Long or .22 Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges, is the biggest value 
in a rifle ever offered. It is made with the same skill and care as Win- 
chester rifles of larger caliber, which means that it is accurate, reliable and 
well finished. It takes down easily and packs in a small compass, 
making it a handy adjunct to any sportsman’s kit. The list price 
is only $10.50 and it retails for less. & & & & & 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red W Brand—are sold everywhere. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


OF STA- | Ye“) DEAD SHOT 
Ze ssfF SMOKELESS 


A Powder for 
SHOT GUNS 


Pr of superior quality, and 

renowned for its stability. 
Clean shooting, makes a 
perfect pattern, of high 
velocity, safe and unaffected 
by climate. 














ND to us for book- 


QUICK 3; let about loads, etc. 


IG = American Powder Mills 
NITION BOSTON 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
We guarantce this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 



























The A. H. FOX GUN 
has a taper locking bolt which 
takes up wear automatically. 
Constant use only serves to seat 
the wedge-shape bolt a trifle deeper. 
Therefore you may shoot your “Fox” till 
you're old, and then pass it on to your son, 
just as close at the breech and tight, as on 
the day you bought it. 
















“Fox” coil main and top lever springs are 
unbreakable—guaranteed so. The ‘Fox’ 


oe 
‘“‘The Finest Gun in the World” 


Its construction is simplicity itself. Fewer and Stronger parts, 
is a prime reason for “Fox” supremacy. It’s too simple a gun to 
get out of order—it’s too strong tobreak. The “‘Fox”’ has justly 
earned its high reputation forexcellence, finish, balance and shooting 
qualities. See your dealer; or write for beautiful art catalogue. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































PRICE $30 a 
COCKERII L_ STFFI. BARRFIS 


“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS, Lock Box 700, Assonet, Mass. 























bi 
Oo Jol Norwich, Conn., 
Simplex Guns Jan., 1909. 


Compare balance, finish, or workmanship of a TOBIN 
with any make. There is an excellence of quality in all 
grades, the lightest field guns or the strongest trap 
guns. EVERY TOBIN GUN BUILT TO SELL ANOTHER, this is our 
advertising. Catalog will show a modern improvement in 
hammerless gun construction. TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO. 


The Tobin Positive Single Trigger Makers of Fine Hammerless Shot Guns 
Guaranteed for five years 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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The Colt Positive Lock _ 


‘absolutely prevents accidental discharge because a 








except when the trigger is pulled way back to fire a shot. 


ing in contact with the cartridge. (See :llustration.).-Test 
any way. the Colt Positive Lock absolutely »prevents.pre 
discharge. This was one of the points recognized by the 


my for the vest pocket, to the 45 Caliber Automatic . 
serviceable, holater_w. 
and the finest hag 


: formation in our Reva 
Guaranteed for use with | 3 It's free. 


standard factory-loaded 
ammunition, either black 
or smokeless powder. 
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solid bar of steel stands between. the hammer and the cartridge, 


all other times it positively prevents the firing pin from com- | , } 
ture : PY *,° 
Upsie \ ¥” Positively 
States Ordnance Board which recommended Colt Revolvets_ai ~ 


superior to all others, but it is only one feature of Col’ exce 
accuracy and durability make it superior to any ofher rev 


Se. Colt Arms may be had in all desirable calibers and models — frd 
: pocket and 


COLT’S rint ARMs MFG. Co... 





EN 
Locked 


Until 





At 





it in 





ml 


Cocked”’ 


25 Caliber Ava small enough 
rs in 32 and. iber ; all-round 
Army Special or treme, * forty-five s” 
odels. There isa lot of valuable 

o. 35 iust eae Wouldn’ t ‘yee Vike 


pp ticil 
world. 
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Every house should have burglar insurance 
in the form of arevoiver. But—the women- 
folk arc usually as much afraid of the revoiver 


as of the burglar. Protect your home with 
a revolver tl ot only straight-shooting 
and hard-h , but is safe in itself, 
Nothing w re s revolver but pallies 
the trigger. Les tt fall from t n r pocket, kick it across 
the room—"‘hammer the ha si Ling « g until you pull the tri gger. 
Our Free Booklet, **Shots,’ $s the tory. Send your name ona 
postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalc gue. 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal ome ® Ric nickeled, 32 « center-fire, 3-inch § 
fire, 3-in. bbi.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 344-in. bb] ure); or 3 re ¢ fire, 3*y-inch barrel 
Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. gth bbl. orl ned fini hat slight extra cost 
Sold by Hardware ard Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price . 
if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the gr i our name on th barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuoben 4. 


IVER JOHNSON SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUNS AND IVER JOHNSON TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLES 



















THe NEW GAME | TRAP SHOOTING 


RF 


Automatic ? 








An automatic pistol is nota fad or 
fancy Aside from military e 
“4 Treency w 








fi e e as edhp  scttaasee- with the ordin y esse 
Rifle Trap Shooting Tt -LUGER The Only Automatic Pistol 

Ever Adopted by any Gov’t 

over the HINDMARSH RIFLE TRAP is very m fire eight shots—press a catch with the same hand 


ae h is the cun—the empt AK AZI ected—and in 





fascinating and at ome-fifth the cost of shot gun an iustant @ new one is in ite place ready for eight more 
5 Je shots In the U. 8. Government Tests 116 shots were fired 
shooting. We will sell you trap and targets. Write us. from a Luger in one minute 
- In 8 ting any eu unbiased expert opinion. Write for records 
én of U. 8S. Goverume ex of the Luger and name of nearest dealer 
THE RIFLE TRAP CO., Lincoln, Neb. H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Also sole agent for U. S. for ** Haenel * Manulicher Sporting Rifles 














MARBLE’S GUN 2 FREE eamPue 
PRE SERVERS fe Nitro-Solvent Oil 


“*No more rusty or nitro-eaten guns” 


MARBLE’S NITRO-SOLVENT OIL is the wonderful new preparation that will quickly dissolve the 
residue of all black and smokeless powders—including Cordite. It prevents corrosive action by neutralizing 
the acids of the residue which have penetrated the steel. No other oil will do this, It contains no act d. 
Positively removes and prevents rust. Lubricates perfectly. 








If Nitro-Solvent Oil is applied to the bore soon after shooting, the arm can be laid aside for several days with- 
out wiping anu will be in perfect condition when cleaned. Two full ounces 2§c. Postage 10c. 
MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES when saturated with oil exclude all air and moisture and make it im- 
possible for the barrels to rust or become pitted. They age longer than the bar el arger than the bore. 
This insures a constant pressure of oil against the entire circumference of the bore. One oiling will last for years. 
For soaneees and Rifles, each, soc.; for Revolvers, 2§c.; prepaid. State caliber or gauge. Send for free catalog 
of Marble’s Go ** Extra Quality * Specialties for Sportsmen. All sold by dealers or direct, prepaid, 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 85-113 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 








Gli} 
ANTI-RUST ROPE FOR RIFLES. 
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SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 




























apple to-day at eighty steps the maker of 
his cross-bow would immediately find him- 
self famous. The many displays of splendid 
marksmanship with a Savage 22 Caliber 
Repeater have brought credit and fame to both 
the experts and the rifle. For accuracy it is in a class 
by itself. : 


|: William Tell were to split the core of an 


The frequent high scores made under trying conditions with a 
Savage 22 Caliber Repeater demonstrate beyond all question the 
trueness of rifling and adjustment of sights. Its perfect balance and 
vertical magazine feed insure accuracy. The hammerless feature, 
side ejection and smooth action likewise contribute to sureness and 
precision of every shot. 

Shoots short, long, and long rifle cartridges from the same mag- 
azine. Takes down quickly without tools; weighs only 5'; Ibs.; 


has 24 inch octagon barrel and rifle butt plate. Price with two 
magazines $12. Extra magazines 25 cents. 


Sold by All Sporting Goods Dealers 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 242 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 























The Brilliant Search Light sree ees ee eithout one. 


ing will burn eight hours. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - - - - - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light - - 6.00 
Interchangeable, combines both single and double Lens, 6.50 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 








PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sport- 
ing Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather 
sewed on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, 
and is used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, 
waterproof, and insures comfort on long tromps. Bel- 


lows tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without 
sole. Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, 
Prospectors, Fishermen, etc. 


Write for our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting 
Boots and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B, CANADA 
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Carried on the head, can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light 
wherever you look; will not smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive re- 
flector. Automatic generator uses acetylene carbide gas. One fill 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, 402 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
























You'll bring down everything you of money for expert inspection at every 


' , take good aim at, if it’s within even point in the making. 
W the longest gun-shot range, when you Thus Stevens Guns are invariably 
pull trigger on a Stevens Single or dependable. 
Double- barreled Shotgun, Our 160-Page Catalogue shows 
Few other guns carry so far as a you how thoroughly well-made are all 
Stevens. Stevens Firearms — Shotguns, Rifles, 


Few others will concentrate the shot Pistols, for men and boys. It’s free. 
like a Stevens. None other isso hard- ust send 5 cents for postage. The book 
hitting, so straight-shooting. will give you lots of information that 

Though many other guns cost more. will help you in the selection and care 

Stevens Shotguns have all the up-to. of a gun. 
date and desirable features; many of You'll find many a thing you want to 
which are found on no other guns, ex- | know about woodcraft, habits of game 
cept those much higher in price. birds, c campit ig, Camp equipment, cook- 

Stevens Guns will stand the heaviest ing, etc., in Dan Beard’s “Guns and 
charge of pow der Gunning.”’ Mailed on ree ipt of 20c 

Nitro-steel barrels, choke-bored for for paper cover, or 30c for cloth cover, 


ped in gilt. 
any standard shells. stamped in g 





, . ably the first dealer you go to can show 
We use only the best materials we can ania pe fives hapa Bian ee. eee + 4 
buy. We employ the best workmen we = # ¥ yo ct, express prepaid, on receipt of 

Ss . A 2 catalog eprice—if un able toobtainilocaly. Ana 
can hire. And we pay out a good deal = & any case, write for catalog ue—to-diry. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Post Office Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mess. 


Government 
Rifles 


Authorized sale of U. 
Springfield breech- see 45° 
70 Cal. Army Rifles used in 
Spanish War—now discontinued. 


Shoots ball shells for deer and bear—shot MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


shells for small game. Cost government 


$18.00 each. Perfect condition. High practical and 
historic value. Complete with re- 
gulation bayonet on receipt of $2.50 220 
Special rates to militia companies. 
_ | 


me ~ cated Built in high grade only. » Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















Genuine | di Mi . 

Moosehide INGIAN Occasins 
Men's, $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.25; Youths’ 
and Misses’, $2.00; Children's, $1.50. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory Our “ Wisconsin Cruis ng 
Shoes” have no superior asa hunting 
shoe. Send for free catalog today to 

METZ & SCHLOERB 
88 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis. 





























ELKIN PIPE—Burnt Tongue Absolutely Impossible 









(Formerly “A. C."’) PRICES: 
NO SALIVA IN STEM NO POISON IN MOUTH Popular Grade, - - $1.50 
Special selection, Solid Silver 
Built to take advantage Mounting, cased, 4.00 


Virgin Briar, cased, Solid Silver Mounting, 5.00 
Meerschaum, cased, Solid Silver Mounting, 15.00 
Meerschaum, cased, Solid Gold Mount'ng, 25.00 


Special Discounts to Old Customers 
25 per cont to 1904 customers 
20 “ 1905 “ 


‘ 
1S “ * 1906 ‘ 


Elkin Pipe Co., Dept. A, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City 
Southern Agents, FRENCH TOBACCO CO , Statesville, N. C. 
Our readers are asked to mention FIELY & STREAM when writing 


of the natural laws which 
govern heat and cold. 


NO CARTRIDGES, 
ABSORBENTS OR 
VALVES TO COL- 
LECT AND HOLD 
POLLUTION. 

FOR HOME USE 


Extra cooler to be inserted be- 
tween bowl and stem free with each pipe 
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_ SPORTSMEN’ S EQUIPMENT 
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3 Piece’’ 1909 Model gun has the simplest and fastest lock ever put in a gun. Some 








UR new ‘‘3 Bolt 
() makers claim a three piece lock but do not show or count the main spring - now we both show and count 

the main spring —see cut above. Please note we have cut out all cocking bars, levers and push rods and hook 
right on to the toe of the hammer. Thisnot only makesa lock with large strong parts but a lock that works as 
smooth as oil. We use an unbreakable coil top lever spring also a coil main spring which acts directly on the 
hammer and a horizontal sear which makes a very fast lock with a quick, clean, sharp and snappy pull. The 
hammer has only a half inch to travel as compared with over an inch travel in other guns which makes the lock 
50 % faster. If you are a trap shooter you will readily see the ad ’: ntages of this lock—we figure it will increase 
your score 5%. We make dainty little 20 gauge guns in all grades hammerless. Send for Art Catalog fully 
describing our 1909 Model gun. Request special prices on our entire line 18 grades $17.75 net to $300.00 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Dept. No. 11-- ITHACA, N. Y. 


= 9) 








Do You Believe in In- \ a 


? | 
creasing Our Game: 

. . . | { | a a » . 
\merican game has decreased steadily since Se) 
the first settlement of the country. Why not angie“ Gn SY iy 

° ° . ° ° ed | ‘ d jp | 
make it again plentiful? It can be done— SF ogy \ We 4 

. ' +) TL: . . = \h pry : 
easily and speedily. ‘Thinking men, recognized Z a4 / 3 
authorities, agree that this is not only possib le 4 7 Co | 

° x > i al, CHE, 
but practicable. ‘Two well-known magazines, ae y Y fie = 
devoted to the interests of sportsmen, ™ y, nia e ® _) 
FIELD AND STREAM and the AMATEUR SPORTS- / <2 | | } 
, ‘ { y %Z 2 { 
MAN are working together toward this laudable b% a \ | 
: eR ; AP Ste ' 
end. Jou are interested. For sportsmen, the XE Sy \ 
important question of the day is this: Sf PLES SS 
GA 4 f é 
ll h ame - + bY. A 7 
all we have more game ~ 2.045) 
* 
orno game 
And because you are interested in the answer you should read every issue of those two 
magazines. ‘lhe subscription price is $1.50 and $1.00 respectively. We have arranged 


to send you both of them a year for $2.00. It will be a good day for sportsmen when 
there is once more an abundance of game for all lovers of field sports, and it will also be 
a good day for the sportsman journalist. .\s sportsmen and as publishers we desire to 


interest you in this great movement. Address remittance to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35 West 21st Street, New York City 





We 
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SPORTSMEN’S 











RECORDS OF 1908 


BALLISTITE and EMPIRE 


(Dense) (Bulk) 


Sunny South Handicap, Texas—25 |. ve !irds at Targets 
Houston Chronicle Trophy 
Eastern Championship, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred J. Stone Trophy, Bergen Beach, New York 
Metropolitan Championship _ 
Ark State Champi Pp 
Oklah State Championship 
Southern Handicap—High Profession 
Utab Shoot, Salt Lake City 
digh General and First Amateur Av rages 
idsho Falls Medal 
Contarr Medal 
Becker Trophy 
Individual Championship 


Illinois Professional State Championship, Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio State Ch hip at Columbus, Ohio 


High Professional and 
High Amateur Averages 








al Averages 





Grand American Handicap 
Preliminary Handicap 
Amateur Championship 
High score in State Te-m Event 
High Professional in Prehminary Handicap 
Second High Score in State Team Event 
Vicksburg Shoot—!igh Prof. and ist 12d Am. Averages 
rove Pennsylvania Shoot 
igh Amateur Average 
High Professional Average 
Rocky jMountain Handicap, Denver 
cky Mountain Handicap 
Mish “Professional Score 
High Amateur Average Targets 
Preliminary Event (f'wenty Yard Mark 


Selins 








J. H LAU & CO. 





Agents, 75 Chambers Street, New York City 











Koso"? Hunt and Trap 


Game and Fur-Bearing Animals 
is told in each and every issue of 


Hunter- Trader - Trapper 


an illustrated magazine of infor- 


mation for Hunters, Trappers, 
Raw Fur Dealers, Prospectors, etc., 
containing 128 to 200 pages each 
month. Subscription $1.00 a 
year. Single copy 10 cents. 
Booklet (32 pages) describing 
magazine and books on Trapping, 
Prospecting, Bee Hunting, Gin- 
seng Growing, etc., free. 
Write today 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Gun for 
All Purposes 


The Hunter One-Trigger 
is the latest and greatest 
achievement in the manu- 
facture of shotguns. Smith 
Guns equipped with the Hunter 

One- Silane have a tremendous pop- 
ularity among sportsmen everywhere, 
both for field and trap-shooting. 


SMITH GUNS 


The Hunter One-Trigger is the only per- 
fect, practical one-trigger action ever devised. 
It cannot balk or double, meets every re- 
quirement, and overcomes all the familiar 
drawbacks of two-trigger actions. 

THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
7O Hubbard Street FULTON, N. ¥. 












































Your 
Hide 


Whether Cow, 
Steer, Bull, or 
Horse Hide, Calf, 
Dog, Deer, or any 
kind of hide or 
skin with the hair 
on, ‘soft, light, 
odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, coat or 

s, and make them up when so ordered. 
rices, ship- 






st get trated catalog, with 

and instructic We are the largest custom 
rs of large wild and domestic animal skins 
rid. 





We make fur 
coats to sell, fur 


outside and fur 

lined; fur robes, 

THE CROSBY = gloves ar 4 mit- 
tens: also do 

$3.65 taxidermy and 
head mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Co. 
579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Springfield $ 


Rifle for T 99 


We purchased all the regulation 
Springfield Rifles from the U. S. 
Government War Department, and 
now offer them for sale at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice. 





20 










































Every Rifle made under the supervision of 
the U. S. Government Inspectors, and every 
Rifle guaranteed to be 


In Perfect Working Order 
Never again as long as you live will such a 
Rifle Bargain as this come your way. 
These Rifles cost the U. S$, Government 
$18.00 apiece to manufacture in stupendous 


at retail for $25 each, and now you can get 
them for only $1.95 each. 

The Springfield Rifle is a marvel of ac- 
curacy. Ask any soldier or militiaman 
and he will tell you so, Every Rifle 
has a Jong range adjustable sight and a 
wind gauge, and is equipped with bay- 
onet and cleaning rod, These Rifles 
shoot a 45-70 caliber cartridge. 


JUST THE THING 
FOR BIG GAME 


With a Springfield Rifle you can 
bring down a deer at 300 yards if you 
can get a good view of him. The ac- 
curacy of the sight and wind gauge 
makes it possible to draw a bead as fine 
as a hair. No better shooting gun was 
ever made than the old reliable Spring- 


field Rifle. 


Can Be Used As A Shot Gun 


As It Shoots Scattered Shot Shells 

It is to your advantage to grasp this 
opportunity without delay. 
every gun is in perfect working order, 
well oiled, and all metal parts bright 
and free from rust. Your money will 
be promptly returned if you are dissatis- 
fied with your bargain. 

Send us $1.95, post office or ex- 
press money order, and we will at once send 





Springfield Rifle, $1.95 


Remember 


you by express one of these wonderful rifles. 
If more than one is desired, send $1.95 for 
each. 


AMMUNITION 


45-70 Caliber Cartridges, packed 20 
in a box, will be sent on receipt of 
40c. Ammunition at this price will 
be sold oniy to purchasers of these 
Springfield Rifles. 


As to our reliability, we refer 

you to any St. Louis bank or 

mercantile agency. 

CAL. HIRSCH & SONS IRON AND RAIL CO. 
U. S. Dept. 25, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis Mo. 





quantities and sell practically all over the world { 

































For purity, exquisite beauty ar4 
evenness of tone, durability of cor 
struction and artistic originality of 
design, you'll find it hard to equa 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos that win 
by Comparison 


For over fifty years they have been 
the choice of those who recognize true 
musical value. 

Ask us to tell you about the easy 
way to buy the best piano butlt. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) 
465 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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TRADE MARK 





ARMS 
to. 


WE WAAT 


YOU TO 
HAVE OUR 
= NEW = 
CATALOG 





co. 


A BEAUTAML 
40 ACEBOM 
OF FIREARMS 
INFORMATION 
SEND POR ITNOW. 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
532 Park Ave.,Worcester, Mass. 





for a smooth edge book form card, and 


you will find but one— 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


The card is not perforated. 
to wonder at its perfection, and delight in its at- 
tractiveness. Men and concerns of quality use 
these cards exclusively. You haven't used them 
because they have not been brought to your atten- 
tion, 


You will never cease 


Send for a Sample Tab today 
and detach the cards 
are the best the 
affords in cards 


OUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 


Beautifully engraved, they 
work 









OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
E.K.HARRIS 


SALES AcenT 





FISHER BUILOING 
uMICASGO 





SS 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Plate Printers 


36-38 East Adams St., CHICAGO 


Engravers Die Embossers 


hie 





~ 
Hunt THE WorLD OVER 














sr Granite Dis 


Don't Throw it Away —— aaa 












() —— eee San Lesh ? 


| = MENDE 7s 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 

innse. Send forsample nkg 10¢ Complete 

. pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Acents wanted 

Collette Mfg. Co., Pox oyg, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


n each town to ride and exhibit sample 
he Write for special cffer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAI 
and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 

p FACTORY PRICES on hicycles,tires 
and sundries. Do not 6uy until youreceive o ur Cate 
slogs and learn our unheardof prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD cYCLE co., Dept. R240, Chicago, UL 








Hundreds of 
dollars, 
of Guns, Rods 
& Tackle,etc, 


The ZOLL-WHITE RETRIEVER °°." 


0 
THINK oF ir 


worth 





If vou drop anything overboard the Re eS iup aline ar a 
pull it ap again, fs vour Rod worth saving? Is your Gun at ond? The 
Retriever will insure you against loss at any time, and ft all time Made 


to fit any Rod, Gan or Tackle Box, Never in the wav; always re uly tor 
use. Easily attached without marring finish. May be used repeated! 

Weighs only 244 oz. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. $1.50 for water 
40 ft. deep. #2.00 for 70 ft. Attachme sors t his “hy r Gun and Tackle Box 


ther with Fibre for rel !, State kind of Gun 


THE ZOLL “WHITE. RETRIEVER €0., Findlay, Ohio 


or Baggage tore 
or Rod you use, 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention 


FIELD AND STREAM when 


writing advertiser 

















THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


“ec, Putman Boots. 


Nielitchigc Meee Clem elamil (om! glove and fit allover. 







H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 





We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Enginee-s (Ac. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure $8 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico for... ° 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. 













seeeeeeecosee 








MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 











The Colclesser Tomahawks and Nessmuk Axe 
Are made for Sportsmen who want the best. 
COLCLESSER BROTHERS ote El-Dorado, Pa. 














Cold Proof Clothing 


for Hunters 


The famous Mackinaw gar- 
ments for rough use and cold 
weather The right thing for 
any out-door use, the only thing 
for still hunting. Made of a 
rough finished, soft, woolly 
cloth that’s proof against any 
cold, and is woven like heavy 
blanketing so no wind can 
penetrate. Light in weight 
COATS are made with roll 
collar and 3 large pock- 
ets as per cut, all sizes. 


Price . . $5.00 each 


TROUSERS have 2 front and watch pockets, 2 rear 
pockets, with buckle adjusting rear strap, all sizes, 
Pree per pete . ... sss « « ee 


axes 





Write fer full description and 8 page Bargain Sheet 
CHAS. J. GODFREY COMPANY 


Dept., M-1 10 Warren Street, New York City 




























A GAME GETTER 
doesn't allow rust on his gun—| 
neither does **3-in-one.’’ Heavy 
oils and greases cannot prevent 
rust because they simply coat 
the surface and dry out. 


Bin One 
‘dasinks into the pores of 
a 













— 
anyand every actionn@ 
Lubricates the maga % zine, 
rggers,etc, Our booklet tells 
—a sample proves—both free. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
152 New St. New York 



















18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate prices. 

All launches fitted with two cycle reversing 
speed controlling lever; simplest 
Starts without cranking, has onl 


Steel rowboats, $20. $p 
cannot sink, need no boat house. We 9 G 


engines with 
made; 
moving parts 





are the largest manufacturers of pleasure 
boats in the world. Orders filled the 
day they are received. We sell 
direct to user, cutting out all middle- 
men's profits. Free catalogue. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 











1307 S. Adams Street, 


The Allen Health Tent 


SIMPLIFIES THE FRESH AIR IDEA 


Besides receiving ventilation from both top and bottom of the 
window it allows the user to regulate this ventilation by moving 
the window sash up or down, 
weather a small space only, if left atthe top and bottom of the 
window, will insure ample circulation throughout the tent, and 
by a simple adjustment of the head opening one can shut off the 
cold air coming in around the neck or admit it during hot 
weather. It permits a comfortable sleeping room at all times 
and ample provisions are made for keeping the tent clean and 
healthful. Write for free booklet, prices, etc 


INDOOR WINDOW TENT CO. ape 


Thus in extreme 


cold or stormy 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS <2 bape PULLED DOWN 
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BLAUVELT SWEATERS 
ARE THE BEST MONEY CAN BUY 








a BUT WHY? 


‘Worsted’’ 
(2nd) The ‘ 


There are three grades: (1st) The ‘ 
possible grade of /ong fibre wool. 


**Wool and Cotton’’ mixture. 


comfortable garment. ‘‘Wool’’ 


” 


**Wool and Cotton 


depending upon the 
who put the garment together. 


garment that bears the trade-mark 


Knit by 


How distinguish between good sweaters and poor ones? 
The first essential of good sweater making is the quality of yarn. I 
which is the finest #% 
‘Wool,’’ so termed (#8 
by the trade, consists of the short fibres or shoddy. 
‘* Worsted ’’ may be distinguished 
by its perfect elasticity, ensuring a durable, close fitting, warm and 
stretches without complete contrac- 
tion, isnot so durable and when worn the garment gets larger and 
longer, soon spoiling its appearance and losing its warmth. The 
is only made up in the cheapest goods. 
Next in importance to the quality of yarn comes workmanship, 
‘*knitters”’ or machine workers, and the finishers 


Blauvelt S weaters are made of the highest grade selected worsted. 
They are made in our new light, sanitary factory by expert labor, 
in all popular stitches, and the latest and nattiest styles. 


in the collar of the coat is absolutely GUARANTEED, and pinned upon it is a ticket so stating. 


Send right now for our catalogue and the name of a dealer 
in your locality where you can see one of our sweaters. 


THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO., 7 Campbell Street, Newark, N. J. 


(3rd) The 


Every 








Newark Ki. J. 














DRY FEET 


Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 



















Made to Measure for 
HUNTERS, 
FISHERMEN, 
PROSPECTORS, 
SURVEYORS, 
LUMBERMEN 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 


Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 














(The IXL Boot) 
Send for Catalog to 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepaid 
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Hansen’s Special 
Hunter’s Mitten 


HE softest and most flexible, heavy-service 
mitten ever devi Warm as toaft. 
Nothing to impede circulation. Fits snug, sep- 
arate single finger permits delicate manipula- 
tion oak heavily lined with complete 
inner mitten of fine llama wool, there is no 
clumsiness or bulkiness. 
CANNOT EVER STIFFEN OR HARDEN 
FROM WATERSOAKING. 
At YOUR dealers or sold di- $ 
rect on receipt of price and 1, [5 
15c for postage. Send size of 
kid glove and diagram of hand. 


0.C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


345 EAST WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
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Fishing Rods 
are better than ever. Of course they are better than 
any other steel fishing rod. Everybody knows that, 
but, to be better than their own high standard of the 
best, is using superlative language. We mean that 
**BRISTOL’’ Rods were never made so carefully, 
or of such good material, or with such skilled work- 
manship. For years ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods have held 
the highest place in the estimation of the occasional 
happy angler, as well as the professsonal expert. 
Get what you ask for and be sure you ask fora 
‘*BRISTOL.’’ Guaranteed three years. 
Oliver Kemp beautiful 1909 calendar, 20x30, 
from famous painting, sent on receipt of 15c. 
Catalogue with new ‘‘BRIS- 
#-,TOL’’ Fish hook Disgorger 
4 mailed free. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


"BI Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
iy 








WHEN SNAGGED 


don't pull, break and lose several feet 
of line, and experience the inconve 
ience of refitting your line with hook, 
sinkers, etc. Carry our 


«* Snagged ’’ Hook Releaser 


in your pocket; tt guickly releases the 


snagged hook Slips on without re- 
moving line from rod, slides down line 
tosnag, and quickly releases the hook 


It will not frighten the fish. Can be 
carried in vest pocket. 
Price, Trout and Bass size . . 5c 
Pikeand Pickerel . . . 35 
If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will by mail, on receipt of price, ar 
4c. postage. 


IMMELL MFG. CO., Blair, Wis. 














WATCH IT WOBBLE 


No artificial bait ever invented so quickly attracts bass, 
pickerel and all game fish as our Famous 
Giittering Pearl Wobbler 
Spoon which inthe Water 
has an eccentric wobbling 
motion much more effec- 
tive than spinnirg and catches fish where everything else fails. 
BY MAIL POSTPAID 25¢. with our large illustrated catalogue 
of fishingtackle. S.F. Doering & Co., £62 Liberty Ave, Brooklyn,N.Y. 




















TR HOM SN aie eae Ad oe 


#8 


[BI 


TROLLS, BAITS, SPINNERS, FLIES, 
reels, snelled hooks and anglers’ equipment 
of allsorts. We have been manufacturers 
— the largest in America—for more than 25 
years. Our goods are practical. made to meet 
the needs of anglers. We want you to know 
more about them, for our mutual interests. 
Ask your dealer for information. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, ARRON, 0. 
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TRUE ANGLERS USE THE WILLIAMS BARBLESS HOOK 

Because it is guaranteed to catch and hold bet- 
ter than a barbed howk, and you can remove the 
fish without injury Yearlings spawn, and their 
killing wastes thousands of eggs) Does this mear 





anything toyou? It means ru'n toa glorious sport 
The WILLIAMS BARBLESS EvV0K is entific 
and practical lure, no mechanism, just its ingenious 


shape. Highest quality, standard flies $1.60 per 
dozen assorted. Post-paid. 


LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, Office A Toledo, Ohio 

















Miss Simplicity 


3 Horse Power, $70 | 


With a complete boat outfit. 











A Marine Motor that is RIGHT, guaranteed to run 
right and to STAY RIGHT. 


You can’t beat it for power, durability, reliability 
or general all around goodness, 


Not an experimental motor, made to meet a price but 
a motor of proven merit as demonstrated by over seven 
years’ actual service, and sold at a price that is irresistible. 


We want you to know more about this motor—we 
have some descriptive matter that is a pleasure to read ; 
it will tell you all about it, Yours for the asking. 





5 Horse Power, $90 


ST. JOSEPH MOTOR CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH., Sta. C 
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COTTON DOCKS 
a> 
We especially recommend this desirable assortment of popular yet exclusive shades 


ge to our many friends who have fcr so many years worn our famous hosiery and to those 
7 fer who have yet to try their merits. 


Y) 


















me 
ee These goods are warranted fast color, seamless, with re-inforced heel and toe and made 
#7 from the best selected long fiber cotton. 
ie Style in sane Gray Price 25c. per pair, or a box of six pairs 
a “« 3554x— won of any assortment for $1.50, transportation 
ep “ 3554M —Reseda G:een charges prepaid to any part of the United 
a “ 3554R—Ox Blood States. 
z4 










We want your dealer 
to supply you. 


Please state size when 


; ordering. 

: If you cannot 

Be obtain them { Let us send jf < 
* from him,send you free, 2 Hi 
Be? your order our beaut: & 
e direct to us fully illus- et 


and we will trated cata- 


Bi see that you logue and 
&¥ are supplied. nice 

seh Size 9to 1114 ainielig 

Ss inclusive. Write for it to-day. 
oN _ SHAW STOCKING CO., 211 Shaw Street, Lowell. Mess. 
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AND SUMMER 
USE 
We pay the freight. 
Write for catalog 
Look for our Exhibits at the 
New York and Boston Sports- 
man's Shows. 
SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE 
HOUSE CO. 
51 Waltham Avenue — - 
Springfield, Mass. Bios i] 























References Bradstreets and 


Style No. 3 12x18. Hip Roof, glass doors, 5 windc } a . 2 y 
opening out. Built for Mr. Robeson, : Ructesol) enestadeg Duns or Union Trust Com- m-. a.., yh ge > © dormer windows. 9 
Springfield, Mass ’ pany, Springfield, Mass, my. » piazza on 2sides, Built for Mrs. Young, Elmsford, 
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HANDSOME 
MOTOR 


an engine ora power boat. 
with the aid of beautiful illustrations the 


1909 FERRO MOTORS 


in ten sizes, from 3 to 25 H. P. This book 
will help you to avoid costly mistakes and 
It gives you a standard for 
Write for it to-day. 


disappointments. 
comparison of all motors. 


5000 


FerroSpecials 
$60 - at Low Cost - $60 


We are building special 3 H.P. 
motors to sellat very lowprice. 
They are the best money can 
build, latest design, best ma- 
terial and workmanship. The 
quantity brings down the 
price. The quality is up to 
Ferro Standard. Described in 
Catalog. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co 


Largest Marine Engine Manufacturers in the World 






812 Superior Ave., N. W. 


ene se 





BOOK 


Sent Free to those who are planning to buy 
It describes 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE MOTOR 


When vou buy a Marine Motor you want the best—undoubtedly vou 
try to find ont which is “the best " uu want a motor that is ** trouble 


















proof’ for when the engine stops the boat stops uo want an engine 

that ix dependab'e and that will last more than one season, at a minimum 
and fuel. 

a racing boat yon want “ft asure launch 

> kno ow that when vou take , ou will not have 


vu don't want an is that make 


think the motor is g« 


ROBERTS MOTORS yp hernune PROOF 
Designed by E. W. Roberts, M. E., D 

eers in the United State 
visi they are intinite ely su 








-t expert mechanical 
nal super 












made in 





that we can'texplain them all in this smal ataloxue tells 
the reasons—cives many testimonials and tells 
yberts Motors “win in the races."’ You do 
cal eng rs er to understand the Roberts Motor—it's simple, easy to oper 
ate and absolutely dependable Send us your name now—our catalogue 
will be sent you by return mail. 
Will exhibit at National Motor Boat Show, Madison Square 
Garden, February 15th to 24rd, 


THE ROBERTS MOTOR CO., oe cs cs 


1408 COLUMBUS AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S.A. 




















The STRELINGER 


4 Cycle Gasoline Engine 
Best Marine Engine Made. Absolutely 
safe and sure. Easy to Start and Control. 

Durable, Reliable, Economical and Power- 
ful. Its unparalleled popularity is proof 
that it is the Ideal Engine for launches 
and boats. 

Write for our 1908 Catalogue 
and Price | ist. 

We carry in stock 2 and 4 
Cycle Marine and Stationary 
Engines, 14 to so H. P., $25 to 
$2,500, also a full line of boat 
accessories, and can furnish any- 
thing you want in the Gas 
Engine line. 

THE STRELINGER & THE STRELINGER 
4 Cyc.—1 to 4 Cyl. MARINE ENGINE C 
Dept. F, 46 East Congress Si. Detroit Mich. 


















= a = 
~ 24 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


and a perfect record for reliable performance and supori build 


is be — Pierce Motors. They are all that good motors should 
be. Equally dependable are 

—noiseless, specdy, safe and strong tarante hem to give full 
satisfaction and will ve epair or farnis he o re pla t neha ‘with nS years from 
date of purchase any part that should prove dete 

Write for Book showing different sizes, prices, etc.,and telling about 


Pierce supremacy. Don’t buy a Motor Bout « wv Me tor till you kear from 
the pioneer builders of Gasoline Motors 

Siege} Cooper Co., New York City, Eastern Agents 
PIERCE ENGINE CO. 10th Street, Racine, Wis. 















safety. 





New York 
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Greatest Launch Offer Ever Made 


Our “1909 Special” is a trim, speedy, elegantly equipped 16 ft. 
Mullins Steel Launch—with a guaranteed speed of 9 miles an hour. 
Equiped with Improved 3 H.P. Reversible Engine and Mullins Silent 
Ixhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction like 
torpedo boats with large air chambers like life boats, insure speed and 


Mullins “1909 Special” $110.00 


Our complete Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine kugines, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats gives complete specifications 
of the ‘1909 Special” and full particulars regarding our entirely new 
line of 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of New York 
the most successful naval architects in America. 
Will exhibit National Motor Boat Show, Madison Square Garden, 
February 15-23. 
W. H. MULLINS CO., 127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
Largest Boat Builders in the World 


Underwater 


Row Boats, 
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PERFECTLY 
SIMPLE 





Detroit 
“Engine { 











sll sizes ready 
to ship 
Send for 
testimoni- 
als. 
Sail Boat, Launch. 
10,000 in use Send for 
Proportionate pe. Cv lin FREE 
ders and pistons rronnd, Crank shaft Catalog. 
drop forged steel 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Av>-. Detroit, Mich. 











and upwards. 
Complete in 


00 
0 every detail, 


all ready to install in 
your boat. 


Made in the largest and 
most up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of 2-cycle 
marine motors. 

1, 2 and 3 cylinder. 

Write for story of how these 
motors are made and catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 235 Lieb St., Detroit, Mich. | 












Send for Catalogue F. 


N. S. U. MOTOR CO., 206 WEST 76th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AT THE CHICAGO SHOW FEBRUARY 6th-13th. SPACE 140 and 141 


SIMPLY 
PERFECT 


4H. P. MODEL DE LUXE 
In purchasing a motor cycle you will be well repaid in selecting the N. S. U., a motorcycle 
bristling with unapproachable originality and of the highest quality. Over 20 models to choose from. 
11f to 7 H.P. ‘Tri-cars, Fore-cars, Delivery Vans, Touring Models and Racing Machines. 














Build Your Own Boat 


By the Brooks System 
And Save Two-Thirds 


NYONE can put together my knock- 


down boats; or build the boat from 





rough lumber by using my exact 
size printed paper patterns and illustrated 





instruction sheets. 


‘My Guarantec| Get My 1909 Catalogue 


I absolutely guarantee | 2 ‘ 
that you will be perfectly | (No. 22) Mailed free, which shows over 
satistied with every thing 


you purchase of me, or| TOO new models, It quotes you lowest 





your money will be in 
stantly refunded 


v_| motors, boat hardware and fittings, knock 
LE Tick 


down boat houses, and complete boats 
ready to run. 1 can supply you with the frame work for 
_ your boat, shaped and machined, 


prices on patterns, knock down boats, 


‘We every piece fitted ready to put 
— L. together, for less money than 


\ = most lumber dealers charge you 
for the suitable rough lumber. 


Patterns and instruction sheets to | 

finish seat free with knock down x 

frames. I can also | 

sell you semi-built re 
Mission furniture MRE — . 

| shipped you flatin &:. 4 

sections, not in “ 4 


pieces, so you save two-thirds, Ask tor Catalogue No. 7 showing 
our full line. 
‘ 








and furniture I can save you (1) the dealer's profit, (2) labor expense, (3) big 
selling expense, (4) three-fourths the freight—figure it out yourse f. Write me persot 
ally stating which catalogue you want. Both mailed free. C. (. BROOKS, President 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 802 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. Estab.1901. 
Originators of Knock Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing 
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is always a better cocktail than any 
made-by-guess-work drink can ever 
be. CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed- 
to-measure, delicious, fragrant, ap- 
petizing and always 
ready to. serve. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whisky base) 
are the most popular. 


Get a bottle 
from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
HARTFORD New York London 





To Know That 
huylesS Cocoa 


Is the BEST in the World 
means to buy a Can at 
your grocers and try it. 





May cost one-tenth of a cent 
more per cup than some, and 
less per cup than some others 


But remember 
such PURITY 





QUALITY 
and FLAVOR Yi 
as in (fe) fe 
— 


= SOLUEI 






Cocoa 


Stands 
UNEQUALLED 











Our 


Premium 
Catalogue 


No. 2 


Is Now Ready for Distribution 





T describes and illustrates more than 

one hundred and fifty articles of 

sportsmen’s equipment, from fish 
lines, pipes and pocket knives to high- 
grade guns, rifles, bicycles and canoes— 
all of the best makes and models, and to 
be shipped direct from the factory to 
those who are willing to earn them at 
the cost of a little time and trouble. 
Since this catalogue was placed in the 
hands of our printer, it has been de- 
cided to make 


A Special Offer 


To the person who sends in the largest 
number of subscriptions during the first 
four months of the year—the last order 
to be mailed not later than April 30— 
we will give a Twenty-five Dollar 
Double Barrel Shotgun of Standard 
American Make, in addition to such 
other premiums as he may be regularly 
entitled to. 

A copy of this new and lavishly 
illustrated Premium Catalogue may be 
secured by sending four cents in stamps 
and the names and addresses of five of 
your friends who hunt or fish. If you 
have our Premium Catalogue No. 1, 
write and get this new, handsomely 
illustrated catalogue, as you will find 
that all offers are much more liberal 
than ever before. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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. °,¢ ENJOYMENT AND HEALTH 
Ed 1 SOT) Ign 1 tion Canoeing brings a sense of buoyancy and free- 


dom that comes from no other sport — the light 
For Your Boat 


mm. out staunch craft becomes an 
>, actual part of the canoeist and 
evcry stroke brings health 
The first cost of Edison _— yprion oro 
a leads many to select 
an inferior outfit. But 
experienced boat 
| owners gladly pay the 
higher original cost 
for the sake of reli- 
i ability. It is worth 
more to be assured of power at 
all times. 













\ Thisnameplateisaguar- 
antee of correctness 
\ of eS ane GEN 


Our i r ooklet on 


OLD TOWN 
“ANOE CO 
312 Center 
i 5 tas Street 
ith =), OLD TOWN 
pi MAINE 











Write for our booklet 
«« Getting There and Back ’’ 


Edison Manufacturing Co. 
37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W. 


M. M. MAGNETO SPECIAL “s.tessiz' 


It has the POWER to climb the hills. 
the STABILITY to negotiate the rough roads. 
the SPEED that wins. 
the ENDURANCE that knows no limit. 

BECAUSE the BOSCH MAGNETO an ideal ignition. IN SHORT IT 
that SMOOTH RUNNING quality so desirable. MAKES GOOD 
that EASE OF CONTROL so essential to safety. 
that SILENCE so golden. 
that PERFECT BALANCE so necessary to comfort. 
that PERFECTION cf construction seldom attained. } 

















1909 Catalog 
Now Reaay 


American 
Motor Co. 


732 Centre St. 
BROCKTON, 
MASS. 











—_ 
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The Greatest Stor 
of the Season 


“The White Christ” 


By HALL CAINE 
Author of ‘*The Christian,’ “The Manxman,” etc., etc. 
The title, “The White 


Christ,” is derived from an 








Arabic tradition. The mo- 
tive of the story is a protest 
against that part of West- 
ern Civilization, the lust of 
wealth and empire which, 
in the author's view, is 
crushing out religion, mo- 
rality and truth. 

But above and beyond 
everything, “The White 
Christ” is a fascinating and 
thrilling love story—the 
love story of a gallant and 
high-minded young English 
soldier and the beautiful 


and courageous daughter o1 





his General. 


In The FEBRUARY Number of 


The Strand Magazine 


Other Special Features: 
Harry Lauder’s ‘My Reminiscences; ‘’The Comic Side of Crime,’’ by Harry 
Furniss; “English Homes and Gardens; ‘The Best Attested Ghost Stories;” 
‘The World’s Best Puzzles;’ ete., etc. The beautiful color section is devoted,.in 
this number, to ‘*The Favorite Portraits of Grand Opera Artistes.”’? The fiction 
includes a number of splendid short stories by popular authors. 


15 Cents a Copy = > $1.50 a Year 


Of all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 
[ 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 
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25-word TFLEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 












over a single wire,where the older Telegraph 

Companies average only 15 words per minute 

makes possible the above named rates and 
other startling innovations in telegraph servicethat 
are sure to interest every progressive American. 





A THOUSAND WORDS PER MINUTE, 





USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
cases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all odor 
of perspiration, Get Mennen’ s—the original. 
Put up in non- -refillable boxes— 





The Telepost Company's first lines are now in 
¢ operation. Line construction is being pushed 

in many widely separated sections, and addi- 
tional cities are to be connected in rapid succession 
until every city in the United States is given the 
Telepost’s quick and accurate service, at rates so 
low that all can afford to carry on their more im- 
portant correspondence by wire. 










An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 


the “Box that Lox.” Sold every- pared, describing in detail the invention, its 
where or mailed for 25 cents. operation, its economy. its rapidity and its ac- 
Sample free. curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 


Booklet No. 364, 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Sample free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 

ine 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 





















The Wealth of the Woods 


THESE BOOKS WILL HELP 
YOU TO YOUR SHARE 


(Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 





Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. Where they grow and how 


identified. Intermation that will bring you money. Price, $1.00 


Bee Hunting. There are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how 





to find the bee trees and the honey. Bee hunting is profital Price, 25c¢, 
Deadfalls and Snares. How to build and set traps of the materials the 
forests supply ; 232 pages, 84 illustrations. Price, 60c. 


Mink Trapping A book of 183 pages, illustrated ; giving all the methods 
of experienced trappers. Mink furs are always valuable. Price, 60c. 


Steel Traps. All about the various makes, and how to use them. Also 
chapters on the care of furs. 333 pages, 130 illustrations. Price, 60c 





Fox Trapping. Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of w 
animals, Contains 185 pages, 62 illustrations of trapping devices. Price, 60c. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 60c. books, ar ‘* Gin- 


seng’’ and ** Bee Hunting,’’ with Field and Stream one year, for $2.25 
Or the set of six books and the magazine a year for $3.75 


A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more 


on their occasional trips to the woods. 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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3 i} NA Ls Hi A, 
Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 
than Balzac or French Court Memoirs 
In payment for binding fora Publishing House that has gone into liquida- 
tion, we have taken a few sets of the famous Paul de Kock novels, which were 
awarded the Gold Medal on paper. printing, binding and illustra- 


tions. While they last we will sell them at A/a 7 /rice and on small 
monthly payments. We suggest that you write at once for full particulars if 





you care to secure this rare and unusual set of French novels. 


PAUL DE KOCK 


The Merriest French Humorist 
has written sparkling, witty, amus ing, riveting novels— antidotes for melan- 
choly. The stories, literally translated, race merrily along, nothing didactic 
or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, more fascinating than 
Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 





* Paul de Kock is sto ni shes - instead of MAX O'RELL. 
‘His ee Heit charac rs m to be — er the ine nce of « hampagne."’ 
CHARLES LEVER He h <i t Poa Ate > laughing for years—the Smollett 
of France,"" BOSTON HERALD. We dislike the superlative t itwe believe 
this the best and richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most 


elicate and artistic French illustrations made specially for this work by 
Glackens, Reich, Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but 
vou must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or half 
morocco binding. [We give estimates on binding single volumes or entire | 
libraries. Work for trade dealers and librarians our specialty. | 





F. &S. Feb. 09 g 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please seni me particulars. I am interested in the.............-binding | 


BMASEEE 0000 cccccesccec: ccccccccccovcccrecccososeveceosoocesocsooceecseses | 


GE ovincec cece: cecscss 





























h\ $1. for ANY music 
10¢ to exchange 


ONE-THIRD OFF list prices on 
STRAIGHT PURCHASES 


ANYBODY from ANYWHERE can JOIN 


The payment of ten cents and the re- 
turn, in good condition, within 30 days 
after receipt of a library or exchange- 
able roll, entitles you to any other roll 
you may select from our catalogs. 


ELECTRA 
MUSIC ROLLS 


Are musically superior, in that they are 
the only standard rolls which repro- 
duce the actual playing of Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Kupfernagel, Busoni, and 
other great pianists. 


On straight purchases 
you save one-third 


Our new P-X-L plan allows you, at 
a nominal charge, to try all rolls be- 
fore buying. 


Our latest catalog and music 
roll literature sent free, Dept. K. 


Standard Music Roll Co. 


FACTORY: ORANGE, N. J. 
SALESROOM : 341-47 5th AVE., N. Y. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
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“NESTOR” IMPORTED ~ 2“ ROYAL NESTOR” 


Green Label Blue Label 
25 CENTS 15 CENTS 
















All connoisseurs throughout the land 
Prefer the original Nestor brand. 


CAIRO. LONDON. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 











These Four Beautiful 
Would You Buy - Good Canoe? Out-of-Doors P ictures 
end Stamp for Illustratea Catalogue. 
J.R. ROBERTSON . . Auburndale, Mass. a 
| tent tee | \ FREE! 


O every reader of this periodical 
who loves nature and animals and 
out-door life we will send, without 

charge, these four beautiful pictures 
They are printed on heavy art paper, 
without lettering, and are wonderful ex- 
amples of the art of color photography. 
Framed at moderate cost, they will make 
excellent decorations for your home; 
or they can be used justas they are. 
Size 1044 x 7% in. 
¢ We send these pictures to advertise 
our Standard Library of Natural 
History, which has just been completed 
after years of labor and at enormous ex- 
pense. Itcontains over 2,000 illustrations 
from actual photographs. In many cases 
these photographs were secured by spe- 
cial expeditions sent to foreign lands for 
that purpose. 














Highest Award 
at St. Louis 
World's Fair, 


Adopted by governments of U, S., Canada and England. We sup- 
plied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten years, Hun- 
dreds of testimonials from government officials, Naval Command- 
ers, Army Officers, Prospectors, Exp!orers and others; the best ever 
published, 15 modelsto select from. Catalog free. Write to-day, 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


























A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 

A Complete Departure from the old style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, without 
the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. 
10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN; 'N. Y. 


Your application for the pictures will 
impose no obligation to purchase the 
Library. Neither will you be bothered 
by agents or canvassers. 

As an evidence of good faith, enclose 
nF 10 cents (silver or stamps) for wrapping 

~ and postage. ‘This will be refunded if you 
y request it after examining the pictures. 
Do not confuse these | When writing, mention this periodical. 
with cheap pictures. ‘ a Q 
TheyseliatArtStores| Fhe University Society 


for 60 cents each ' 45.60 E. 23rd St., New York 





























When in BOSTON stay at the 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE, EXETER AND BLAGDEN STREETS 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance 
telephone in every room. Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention 


300 rooms—200 with private baths AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor 














; Feb isk “Cupid’s Month. t is a most riate time to give your sweetheart a beautiful 
viamone for a Valentine. Diamond Ring. “Diamonds Win Hearts,” you ee investment Seahine is safer or surer than a 


. oe . Diamond for it increases in value 10% to 20% per year. OUR PRICES ARE LOW. 
OFTIS Old Reliable, Original, Diamond | pat. TERMS EASIEST. Select irom our 1909 Catalog the article you desire and 
and Watch Credit House 
B80S.&C0. Dent. 


we will send it on approval. If accepted, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 
*B 109 92 State St.. Chicago. lll. 


eight equal monthly emounts. WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 1909 CATALOG. 
We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
























PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA 


Jamaica and Central America 


can be comfortably and conveniently reached by the United Fruit Company’s great white fleet of steam- 


ships sailing from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to Port Antonio, Kingston and other ports of 


Jamaica; from New Orleans to Colon, Panama, 


calling at Barrios, Guatemala and Limon, Costa Rica; 


from New Orleans to Cortez, Honduras, calling at Belize, British Honduras, Livingston and Barrios, 


Guatemala; from Boston to Limon, Costa Rica. 


ports. The new 5,000 ton Steamships ‘* Heredia,’ 


] 


New Orleans and Colon, Panama, have suites 


room, spacious promenades, smoking saloon and gallery, 


j 


modern conveniences. The «¢Admiral Schley,’ 
from New York and Philadelphia are twin screw 


rates. For further particulars apply to Company’s 


«« Admiral Dewey 


Service fortnightly from New York; weekly from other 


«<< Parismina’’ and *¢ Cartago’’ running between 


with beds, bath and toilet; library, music and reading 


spray and tub baths, wireless telegraph and other 


” 


and «Admiral Farragut ’’ sailing 


American ships carrying United States mail Low 


Agents at above ports, ticket agents in principal cities of 


the United States and Canada or George O. Somers, General Traffic Manager, 17 Battery Place, New York. 





Newfoundland } ‘9 


Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 














The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company's system is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of fish and game. 

Allalongthe route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fish- 
ing, some of which havea world wide reputation. 

Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Co., St. Johns, Newfoundland 











7: Berm uda 


Weekly from rk, forty-five hours by twin screw 
$.S$ Bermud ‘ 
Fortnightly t Ber muda and Nassau in February 
r arch by S “Trinidad.” 


West Indies 


New Ss. 8. ** Gaiana * and other steamers fortnightly for 






St. Thomas, >t St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Gauda- 
loupe, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara 
For illustrate d pamphlet, pass ges, ete » Write 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE @ Co., 
Agents cS. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, Ne w York 


ART Ht R ATL RN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada, or 
THOMAS COOK & SON and their Agencies. 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 





Near soth St. Subway ano 53d St. Elevated, and Acces- 
sible to all Surface Lines 


Ideal Location, near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 

DIR Si SIEVE AINSI) 


New, Modern, 
and Absolutely 


Fireproof 
ARN TST AR 


Strictly First Class 

Prices Reasonable 

All outside rooms, No 
Carpets; all hardwood 
floors and Oriental rugs 


Transient rates $2.50 
with bath, and up. 


Send for Booklet 








HARRY P, STIMSON Formerly with 


Hotel Sapatat 
g.J.80ensn OO 


otel Woodward 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention 


FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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About That 
California Trip 


The Overland Limited is the preferred train 
for first-class travel to California. Carries standard 
sleepers only. Its route is via Omaha and Ogden. 
Leaves Union Station, Chicago, 6:05 P. M. daily 
via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway 


Another train via this route at 1o:10 P. M. daily. 
Carries both standard and tourist sleepers. $7 for 
double berth in tourist sleeper from Chicago to 
California. 


Personally conducted tourist car parties to Cali- 
fornia via Kansas City leave Chicago, 1o:to P.M. 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FREE 


F. A. MILLER GEO. A. BLAIR 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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REDUCED RATES 


BERMUDA 


The Most Delightful Winter Re- 


sort in the World, Ideal Climate 


The Garden Spot of the World 


Less than two days from New York 
by the Superb Nineteen-Knot Twin- 
Screw Ocean Flier ««Prince George.’’ 
The fastest and most comfortable 
steamer to Bermuda. Sails every 
Thursday. First-class round-trip fare 
including stateroom berth and meals, 
$40 and up. Handsome booklet and 
full particulars of your local ticket 
agent, or 


The Bermuda- Atlantic S. S. Co. 
21-24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 





BERMUDA 


@England’s most favored posses- 
sion. An _ ideal climate with the 
most exquisite coloring of flowers, 
water, birds and fishes. Delightful 
drives, charming scenery. Absolute 
rest and quiet under balmy skies. A 
short, pleasant sea voyage, bya large 
new steamer. Golf, tennis, boating, 
fishing. 


Wotel Bamilton 


NOW OPEN 


g 100 rooms, roo baths, addition for 
this season. Most desirably located 
on high ground, overlooking ‘arbor. 
A stone structure, with all the com- 
forts and conveniences. Send for 
illustrated booklet and information 
to our New York Hotel “Arlington,” 
25th St. and Broadway. (A most 
convenient hotel to stop at en route.) 


WM. F. INGOLD, Manager 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
































Always Open 





CHALFONTE 


AND 





ATLANTIC CITY 


A combination to satisfy the most exacting; to please the most particular; to suit 
young and old. The ocean, the Boardwalk, the yachts, from the one; a quiet, restful 
and elegant home in the other. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY, 
On the Beach 
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Three Days! Three Weeks! 
Three Thousand Miles ! 


| Three Days from the chill of winter to the warmth of || 
summer if you take one of the Special Cruises arranged by 
’ the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 


Around | 
PORTO RICO 


Three Weeks’ delightful sailing on one of the splendid steam- 
ers of this Line to the most accessible tropical island belonging to 
the United States. 

Three Thousand Miles of cruising in the American Tropics, 
touching at all important ports on the island of Porto Rico, and 

affording every facility for interesting side trips 

i wera Alll steamers have "wireless" equipment. 

Special renee rate of $140 includes all expenses 
on board for the entire tnp. 

Write for illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing description of Porto Rico, attractive 
pictures of the island, and details of the 
Special Cruises. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. | 
12 Broadway, New York | 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“WE The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


THE ph 
Lyk CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
Be) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











When In 


ST. PAUL 
Stop At 


The Aberdeen 
Hotel 





Most 


Exclusive Hotel 


St. Paul’s 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
300 Rooms with Baths 


European, $2.00 per day and up 








HOTEL 
BAYARD 


142-144-146 West 49th St. 
New York 


Transient and Family Hotel, 
Fireproof, 200 Rooms, 100 Baths; 
a well kept Hotel, quiet, yet close 
to Broadway. 

Six surface car lines within two 
minutes’ walk. Subway and El- 
evated Railway stations, one 
block away. 


Convenient to Everything 


Best Room Values in 


New York 


Single rooms, free baths, $1.00 and $1.50 
Rooms with bath 2.00 and upward 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 3.50 and upward 


M. F. MEEHAN 


Proprietor 
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BOATS AND ENGINES 














A 425° 18-foot Sp eed Boat for $3008 
INVESTIGATE THESE 


Two Big Propositions for 1909 


Would you like a boat— a real boat? Here are two new ones that represent the 
very latest ideas in design and construction — craft that embody all the desirable 
points of strength, sea-worthiness, reliability, comfort and speed, with none of the 
usual drawbacks. These two motor-boats will exactly fill the needs of the average 
man—the first for the man who wants a fast boat; the other for the man who wants 
to cruise. There is only space here to describe these new models in a general way, 
but there are three things to be borne in mind, and one to do. First, that they're of 
“Racine” (highest quality) construction throughout; second, that they're the most 
attractive small craft ever built; third—they’re sold at a price anyone can afford. The 
thing to do is to write for full descriptive literature (sent free) today. Our complete 
1909 catalog, “The Blue-Book of Motor-Boats,” sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Write for it, today—or ask for our Special Folders and Installment Plan. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN on 18-foot Specd Boat 


O. A. 18 fe beam 3 

Box 23 a 6 inches “deat i 

BRANCH STORES AT 1626 Broadway, New York; 38 Delaware Ave., inches, 6H. P. 2 cylinder 2 
Camden, N, J. 182 Jetterson Ave... Detroit; 1610 Michigan Ave., cycle Racine motor for 
Chicago; 321 First Ave.. South. Seattle; Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Wi id, fully protected by 
Cou. Tocton. New England Agents. high-crowned deck and 


combing. One transvers: 
seat amidships and broad 
seat in the stern, accon 

dating four people. Tripk 
skin construction, diagon 
ally reinforced. covered 
with heavy canvas, hot 













A 28-foot Seagoing Cruiser <A 


A. 28 fe et, beam af et, draft 2 feet; berths in cabin for four, 


viclo sed toilet room, good gallery space and, ample storage and ironed into marine glue. 
cker room, Cockpit accommodates ten, 8H. P. 2 cylinder 2 Equipped with carpet 
cycle Racine motor with reverse clutch and all controls at steer Vv leather cushions. etc 
man’s hand, Speed 8 miles. Boat built throughout in the very f Light. fast and easily 
best manner, of clear. air-dried white oak and cypress. brass handled—a model of re 
screw fastened throughout, all frames carefully rabbeted to keel, markable beauty and at 
stem, stern, all metal parts brass. bronze or galvanized iron, A tractiveness, Speed, 12 


$1500.00 Cruiser furnished all ready to run at the 


Special Price of $850.00 


miles 


' Price $300.00 











4g te. 





AE 


a 
A facine, 5 28- foot Seagoing Cruiser for S850 2a 
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HE REMINGTON idea is shown in all of these three guns. 
each. They are modern in every detail and have been thoroughly tried out in the fie'd. The Auto- 


loading Rifle loads itself and is made in .35, .32, .30—.30 and .25 Remington Autoloading calibres. 
The Autoloading Shot Gun is: the duck gun and also loads itself. 


by the popular pump action. 
Get the Idea? Then get a Remington 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency 313 Broadway 


Note the hammerless solid breech of 


The Repeating Shot Gun is operated 


New York City 








SHO [ UCK shells must be heavily loaded, strong enough to stand the 

heavy loads and adapted for long hard kills. U.M.C. Steel 

Lined Shells fullfill these requirements. The steel protects the shell 

and gun against heavy strains. The steel lining is the finishing touch in 

ae shell making and is put in all U. M. C. smokeless shells. 
RPR Write for Game Laws 

by nines + THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 

UNIFORM a7 Agency 313 Broadway New York City 
HARD-HITTING 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 





the proper 
/neastt/ of 
Powder 3170 
S/7e Of Shor 
Tor every ind 
OF Wildfow/ 


ASK FOR THE 


RED BALLKIND 
they are 
LINED~STEEL 





G-E-M-J-U-N-I-O-R-S-A-F-E-T-Y-R-A-Z-O-R 


Costs*1 °° 


THE RAZOR YOU FINALLY TAKE 


RY each safety razor you hear of—/earn how disappointing it 

is—how f¢his one slips over its guard and nicks your cheek and 
scrapes your neck—how that one crumples up against a real beard, 
like a sheet of paper—how another skips every other hair as it slides 
over your chin; and ¢hen, and just about the time you've decided that 
there’s nothing in Safety Razors, go to a dealer, ask him to give you 
a Gem Junior Safety Razor on ¢ria/, and understand why more people 
are shaving with “Gems” than amy other at any price. 

Gem Junior blades are as thin as an edge-holding piece of steel 
can possibly be rolled. They can n be sharpened time and time again 
because they’re tempered to receive an edge and to ) hold it when they 
get it. The Gem Junior fo has a new Bar feature which care- 
fully spreads the skin so that the stubdle is forced out far enough to 
give as close a shave as can only be secured with amv other razor in 
the world by going over the the face twice. 

The set is packed in a substantial p/ush-lined box and in addition 
to the si/ver-plated frame and seven blades, includes a three-sectioned 























stropping handle. 

Every dealer everywhere has the Gem Junior on sale. If you 
find one who is blind to his se/f-interest, don’t be blind to yours, but 
go on to an up-to-date establishment and make your dollar behave 


like 5.00. THE REAL SAVING IS IN THE BLADES. 
Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. Separate Set, 7 first-quality blades, 50c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY - 34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
30 years in business. We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers 











